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Belflor Inlaid 
Pattern No. 
7149/3 


Belflor Inlaid 


This Three Thistle trade mark ison the | 
back of every yard of | 
NAIRN LINOLEUM { 
Belfor Inlard--a new line of 46 matble 
ized pattern effects of rare beauty Made 
in light and heavy weights. 
Straight Line Inlaid—clean cut inlaid tile 
patterns, machine inlaid 
Dutch Tiles and Moulded Inlards—tne mot- 
tled colors merge slightly to produce 
softened outlines 
\ Moré Inlaid—a rich two-tone, all-over 
effect 
Grannte and Movesque Iniaids— popular all- 
over mottled effects. 


The edge shows you 
La that the inlaid pat- 
x ferns are permanent, 
the colors ge through 
to the burlap back 
Batrlesbip Linoleum — heavyweight plain 
linoleum — made to meet U S. Gow'e 
specifications. In five colors. 
Plarn Lindleum—\ighter weights of Bartle- 
ship Linoleum. In six colors. 
an extra resilient and quiet 
plain-colored Boorin, 
Printed Linoleum beaut: oa printed 
in oil paint on = -auime linoleum. 








& tough, gloss ace. : eer 
Linoleum Rugs—\: +m jcinted in hand- = . ee 
some rug desi; © io es ca 
Pro Line — attrac. ‘tns printed on ) af . 
~ © feit bese ( 
.. . 
Sy 
Sa, 





Belfior Inlard 
‘Pattern NO. 
7146/4 


!NAIRN 







‘Beifior 
Inlaid ‘Pattern 
No. 7103/5 


VERY time you lay a vivid Chinese 

or Oriental rug on your hard neu- 
tral-tinted wood floor, you're recog- 
nizing the importance of color in floors. 
Now decorators are going farther— 
choosing a floor that is itself distinc- 
tive and colorful, a floor such as Nairn 
Inlaid Linoleum, and making it the 
foundation of the entire room scheme. 
Quaint Dutch tiles, block patterns, 
moiréeffects—there’s a beautiful Nairn 
pattern for any period of furniture or 
interior that will add the modern touch 
of color and distinction to your floors. 
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Loveliest of all is the new Bel flor In- 
laid. A new and wonderful process 
renders each tile in a Belflor pattern 
slightly different in color-blending; 
the floor looks hand-tinted. 






























She vogue of colorful floors 


And you get so much besides beauty 
in Belflor and the other Nairn Inlaids: 
noiselcssness, comfort, and unmatched 
1 


durability. 
These #1 rs are nractri 
1ese oors are practi 
nent. With an occasional waxing, tl 
DGPS PON tay, oa NAO TT eS aR, Pale ee 
soft colors stav fresh indefinitely for 
they go clear through to the sturdy 
1 1 


1. 7 
ap Dack. 
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f e 
And all lat O 


\nd all this at a price below t 


anv similar floor-covering. 

\sk your dealer to show vou the 
Nairn patterns and to tcll you about 
Belflor. Or write us for folder showing 


yatterns in colors. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadeiphia New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City San Francisco Atl 


Cleveland Dallas Pittsburgh 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS 


QUALITY-EVER FOREMOST 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


HFTH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
NEw YORK 
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Your choice of three standard Marmon | 
Closed Cars at virtually open car price 








Prcovanc fine closed cars at virtually open car price, Marmon 
does not limit your selection to one type or attempt the impos- 
sible feat of standardizing beauty. Specifically, Marmon offers you 


—a genuine, five-passenger Sedan, with four (4) doors, at only $130 
more than the open car 


—a genuine, five-passenger Brougham-Coupe, with four (4) doors 

at only $130 more than the open car 

—a genuine, seven-passenger Sedan, with four (4) doors at only i 

$205 more than the open car. 
These cars are not “coaches” and should not be confused with 

that justly popular type. 


Lm ye ~ It is the Marmon principle of quality that, in closed car design, 
- i, four doors are indispensable, just as a full-width, undivided front 
~~ A. seat, fine upholstery and staunch construction are indispensable. 
vies Marmon believes that quality buyers still want quality. Under 
if the New Marmon Program, Marmon has found a way to give it 

5. a to you at virtually open car price. 

~ These cars have identically the same chassis and engine which | 

go into the New Marmor de luxe models—the same chassis and i 

engine on which Marmon has concentrated for years, but with 

ps many new advancements and refinements. 





Prices of New Marmon (Series 74) $3165 to $3975 
f. o. b. Indianapolis, exclusive of tax 


Cars may be purchased on convenient deferred payment plan if desired 


The New MARMON Four-Door Brougham-Coupe 
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Also— 


A comprehensive selection of new 
de luxe body styles, permitting in- 
timate expression of personal tastes. 








VANITY FAIR Vanity Fair is published every month by The Condé Nast Publications, Inc., Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Conn. Executive and Publishing Tol. No. 24, No.1 
March 7925 offices, Greenwich, Conn. Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at Greenwich, Conn., under the Act of March 3rd, 1879. Editorial offices, Vol. No. 22, Xo. 
Ma s9e0 19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. Subscriptions for the United States, Canada, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines, $3.50 a year in advance. 
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nspivin 
A New Tren 


The far-reaching influence of the Chrysler is manifest. It is to 
be expected that many will try to follow where the Chrysler has 
so deftly shown the way. This should result in the gradual 
betterment of all motor cars. But in one tremendously impor- 
tant aspect the Chrysler organization enjoys an advantage all 
its own. Chrysler’s scientific methods and manufacturing 
equipment are as new and modern as the car itself. Chrysler 
results cannot be approximated with old equipment and old 
methods. No one with less than Chrysler’s great plant and 
magnificent organization can be expected to switch over quickly 
to producing cars like the Chrysler. The equipment and the 
methods must be fitted to the car—and even before that, the 
car must be designed and proved. So that it will probably be 
five years at least before even the more progressive will be abreast 
of the Chrysler organization. And whata truly remarkable car 
the Chrysler is! Light and graceful—in delightsome contrast to 
mere bulk and unwieldiness. Fleet and agile, where ponderosity 
is the rule. Economical and compact with entirely new and 
sane comfort developments, it literally signifies a finer, freer and 
more sensible era in personal transportation. No wonder it has 
given fresh impetus to the pleasure of owning and driving a 
car. It frees motorists from so many limitations and sources of 
needless expense. It is designed to make motoring of today as 
easy and comfortable and economical as good 
sense demands that it must be in the light of 
present day conditions. Right here is the 
real greatness of the Chrysler in this the 
25th year of the automobile—it is the one 
really modern expression of the motor car. 




















~ PReg ue CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ye eee ae tie et Pea hy . Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 
f 54 ‘4 ie 
Oi Mae 
Wee eek 
‘ee = - - = o— = : 


MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT. 
ae ee 


i 
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The Touring Car, $1395; The Phaeton, 
$1495; The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, 
$1825; The Brougham, $1965; The Impe- 
rial, $2065; The Crown- Imperial, $2195; : i X 


Yo 


The Royal Coupe, $1895. All prices f. 0. b. 
Detroit subject to current government tax. 


All Chrysler Six models are equipped with 
special design six-ply, high-speed balloon tires. 
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Body by Prercee-Arrow 


You. cannot mistake a Pierce-Arrow for any other car 
.... Those who take pride in their motor cars value 
this distinction .... It is wrought into Series 80 bodies 
by craftsmen who have devoted years in the Pierce- 
Arrow plant to the creation of fine coach work.... 
Each of the seven beautiful Series 80 body types is now 
offered in a wide range of new colors and upholsteries 


Pierce-Arrow representatives are displaying the late Series 80 body styles 
Demonstrations are made at any time. A complete catalog will be sent upon request 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y 


Financing arrangements are offered by the Pierce-Arrow Finance Corporation, a banking institution 
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This is NOT a shoe advertisement 


Bat it advertises 
the shoes made by 


250 manufacturers 


ARBOURWELT is an innovation in shoes. 

an improvement in construction, now 

used by leading manufacturers to make 
good shoes better. 

This, therefore, is not an advertisement ~—~ 
of any one shoe, but of 250 different makes 
which include the finest shoes made in this 
country. In all probability you will find 
that your dealer has a Barbourwelt model 
of the very pair that you’re now wearing. 


; Nothing takes the 
What is Barbourwelt? place of leather 















Barbourwelt is a sole-leather welting with 
a solid upstanding rib on the inside edge, 
hugging the upper. It shuts out dampness. 
It keeps your shoes from bulging over and 
spreading out of shape, — with the result 
that they wear longer. It is the smart line 
of the rib that gives the distinctive touch of 
style to a real Barbourwelt model. 

Several kinds of welting are now being 
made which superficially look like Barbour- 
welt. These are sewed on or tucked in like 
a gasket and cannot provide the real pro- 
tection against wear and weather afforded 
by the solid single-piece construction of 
genuine Barbourwelt. 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY 


BROCKTON, MASS. SC 
Manufacturers of High Grade Goodyear 

Welting for over 30 years ir 
at 

Barbourwelt models are made 

in all styles and _ leathers. SG 

“Stormwelt” isused on heavier 3 : 

shoes, and “Dresswelt” on ethan x "a_i VE 


-_—- Q 
- ~* 


shoes for spring and summer <= St7Ess> 
wear. Many of this season’s 






In genuine Barbourwelt 
there is no opening or 











new styles in women’s shoes =—=— 5 

are being made with Barbour- seam under the rib of y' 

welt. the welting. You can’t ir 
Buy the shoes you have even pry in there with 

always bought from the dealer tation of the point of a knife. No na 

who has always served you om Bata aS Hf Si sa Sa a Cl 

het ook 6 — B Nd > Rice esters imitation of Barbour- ry é 

ut ask for genuine Barbour- be ay : eee 

welt models and make sure pore welt can stand this test. 

you get them. namo nial! 





BARBOURWEILT | 


STORMWELI” for winter + “DRESSWELI” for summer 
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Hat... . . $10.00 
Fur lined overcoat 350.00 
Muffler. . . . 30.00 
Gloves . . . . 5.00 
Suit. . . « « “90:00 
Shitt. = 2 2. = 1600 
Underwear. . . 10.00 
Shoes .« « « «= 15:00 
Hosiery. . . . 4.00 
GCfavat . . . . 400 
Cigarette case . . 50.00 
Cuff links . . . 50.00 
Pen and pencil . 25.00 
Belt and buckle . 5.00 
Watch . . . . 100.00 
Chain and knife . 50.00 
Pearl stickpin . . 100.00 
Pocketbook . . 25.00 

Total . . $929.00 


: CONCLUDING ITEM in this list of 
things worn and carried by any or- 
dinarily well-dressed man is a pocket- 
book. It would be more interesting to 
know what he has in his pocket-book! 
If he bought his clothes and acces- 
sories at Macy’s, he has at least $55.74. 
This is 6 per cent of thetotal. By buy- 
ing for cash and selling for cash, always 
at lowest prices, Macy’s guarantees to 
save you at least 6 per cent of the amount 
you would spend elsewhere in New York. 

Multiply this saving by the cost of 
your whole wardrobe, and you will 
make a startling reduction in the high 
cost of being a man. 

Begin with your Spring suits. 
Macy’s Saybrooke model is shown here, 
priced at $44.75 to $69.75. Cut for 
cut, quality for quality, it is the lowest- 
priced suit of its kind in New York. 


344 ST. & BROADWAY 
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COST OF BEING A MAN 





RH Macy ¢ 60: 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Which wears the longer, a man’s 
or a woman’s stocking? If they 
are Phoenix-made of sturdy silk, 
that strongest and most beautiful 
of all wearable materials, the 
chances are that they will carry 
their owners over equally long 
miles, in elegance that lasts and 
with economy that startles. We 
make our hosiery of the finest silk, 
for men, women and children, 
because we must have a material 
of richest texture, combined with 
that remarkable wearability 
which has made Phoenix the 
standard hosiery of the world. 


PHOENIX 


mwS>1i na Y 


MILWAUKEE 
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BRIDGE 
BROOK! 


CHESTE 
CHICAG 


CLEARF 
CLEVEL 


DENVE! 


ELMIRA 


FRESNO 
GERING 


GREEN\ 
HARTFC 
HONESL 


INDIAN 
INDIAN! 


MINNEA 


NEW YC 


NORWIC 
OKLAHC 


PITTSBU 
YXSU 
RICHMO 
AM 

SAN FR/ 
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YONKER 
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; These and other Queen Quality 
retailers are ready to show you SKOKIE 
the Queen Quality models il- 
| lustrated on this page: 
Y ATLANTA, GA. + - + + + + « M. Rich & Bros. Co. 
: AUGUSTA, GA =the + + J. B. White & Company 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. - - + Morse & Herrick, Inc 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. - - - © «- Hirsch Millinery Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. - ~~~ - Queen Quality Boot Shop 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN + + The Howland Dry Goods Co. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. - + + - + + = Lester's Shoe Shop 
CASPER, WYO. - +--+ -- + « « «+ Lindsay & Co. 
CHADRON, NEB. - - +--+ + @ = O. S. Renfro Co. 
CHARLESTON, S.C. - +--+ + + «© + « « Kerrison’s 
CHESTER, S.C. - + +--+: Rodman @ Brown RADIANT 
GORDA OHIO «=< ss jowh Peemuh Ge (2 strap) 
CLEARFELD, PA. “i ebaeceak ‘etna Bros. on, 
CLEV: ND, OHIO - +--+ + «+ « ocock- Wolfram e 3 C 
DALLAS, TEXAS - - +--+ +--+ - A. Harris & Co., Inc 
5 come —Ditatily) presents at Fashion’s Court 
ELLWOOD CITY, PA. - +--+ +? - M. Edelman uae 
ELMIRA,N.Y. - - > -- > Gosper Kelley Company 
Re new models in Vici kid 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. - + + Chas Trenkle @ Company 
2 GREENVILLE, ILL. - - - +--+ - Frank P. Joy @ Co. 
z HARTFORD, CONN, | ° + + Broun ‘une ba : 
HRLSBORO, OREN «ee es Nats Den Sr MONG the smartest of the Queen Quality Repose Arch, 
WONESDALE, PA. - - +--+ + + ee W. J. Rei ¥ : z aes 
) HOUSTON, TEXAS» Fle Bro. Dy Gods Cx new offerings in footwear use the soft, rich Vici kid 
| Unsnewicn 5S Peevitwmnin are these beautiful Queen to emphasize the artistry of 
LINCOLN, NEBR caer pteminerers Quality shoes for women and ni = age = to nea 
5 LOWELL MASE «ss warp, eeeee young women, at once a bril- the pertect i; t an h ye ying 
MANCHESTER NH... ire snen Gnowry iant showing of the new style Wearing qua Cate ie —_— 
MEMPHIS, TENN. - - + + + + + iry-Bloc! lerc. Co. 
ee thinson @ Co, ie r ueen Quality footwear. 
MUSKOGEE. OKLA PE Amtzeee lines and a convincing expres- terize Q Quality 
NEWARK, N. J. - + - 6 6 © ee ee ee Bedell’s . ie ° 
MEW ORIEANS.LA. - «+ « ames, sion of the vogue for Vici kid. +). wig kid trade mark is 
NORMAN, OKLA. - oon Rockers Degertmene thore . 2 ; 
OKLAHOMA CIT én... Sorat Go stamped inside the new Queen 
G + «+ « + The Paramount Shoe Co. ° 
PAINESVILLE. O#10 Se shia bermar Thomas G. Plant Company, Quality models as assurance ee ee 
ASSAIC, NJ. 2 2 2 2 ee ew . Abbott n r 
PAWNEE,ORLA = 7 +--+ 7+ < + Mare Bros well-known makers of Queen that the upper leather is the 
LANGA ocr 11 Queen Quality Bow ston Ouuality shoes, including the one and only Vici kid. 
PROVIDENCE, R.1 + « Callender, McAuslan & Troup Co. 
PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. + - + - Peerless Shoe Company “s 
RICHMOND. VA. - - - + «© © © The Cohen Company 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. - - +--+ ~ Shephard & Co. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL . F s .- . a = oe 
ee: meee ROBERT H, FORRDERER, Inc. 1c 
ian... Gemdendibey toe Gao KID 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO - - - - + Routsaha & Wright PHILADELPHIA , ape i 
St LUIS, MO. < ! < * Bnnds Give Sue Bo Shey , ho aca 
TAMPA, FLA. - aegis fe) ‘as Depainet Sr Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston ROBT H FOFRDERER INC. 
pameasvinte, 4 kG a ee Selling agencies in all parts of the world PHILADELPHIA 
TOLEDO,OHIO ---.- - - Hoskin’s Fine Footwear 
WACO, TEXAS ~- - - ~- The Goldstein-Migel Company 
N a... 2... ee 
\ ec. lea @ 
ay ENR os bs te eee) P. Wiest’s Sons 
Nj Loo! ok for the Vici trade mark 
\ inside the Queen Quality shoes 
) shown on this page. It identifies 
‘ the upper leather as the one and 
only Vici kid. 
©) REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 
Ny 
Y) THERE IS ONLY ONE VICI KID --- THERE NEVER HAS BEEN ANY OTHER 
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Fair weather style and rough weather comfort in 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
FOUR WINDS TOPCOAT 


You're ready for weather that any wind may bring in these coats They have 
the stylish width at the shoulders, the straight hanging lines that make 
them smart for business or evening wear 


They're made of the finest all-wool fabrics that keep out the chill rains and 
winds They have the tailoring that makes them stand hard knocks They 
will meet more uses than any garment you own Reasonably priced, too 


_ HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
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These men... in the higher places_~ 


¥ find them—these men who wear Banister Shoes—in 
the higher walks of life. Not that the shoes, of them- 
selves, carry them there! 


But men who do things, who wrest from life the best it has to 
offer, choose for their own comfort and appearance what their 
critical judgment tells them is right for them. 


It has been so for eighty years. Today it is true. It will be 
so in the years of tomorrows. 


Are you acquainted with a Banister dealer? If not, it 
will pay you to write for the names of those nearest you. 


JAMES A. BANISTER CO. 
Newark, New Jersey 


BANISTER 


| Shoer 




















































































































GLEN—SPRAY 


TOP COATS 


Glen Spray Fabric, in many colorings, is the product 
of one of Scotland’s oldest and most famous woolen 
mills. 


Glen Spray Fabric is made exclusively for and im- 
ported only by Hickey-Freeman. It is double faced, 
shower proofed, soft to the touch and rich to the eye. 
It gives warmth without weight. 


Hickey-Freeman Top Coats, in the imported Glen 
Spray Fabric, are now on sale in leading stores through- 


out the country. 


dickev-ifreeman Go. 


ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


New York Office 200 Fifth Avenue 
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MAJOR SUCCESSES - 1924 


' AMERICAN AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP BRITISH AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 
AMERICAN OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP BRITISH OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP 
AMERICAN WOMEN'S CHAMPIONSHIP CANADIAN AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 
PGA CHAMPIONSHIP CANADIAN OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP 
NORTH AND SOUTH CHAMPIONSHIP BELGIAN AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 
CALIFORNIA OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP _ BELGIAN OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP 

: SWISS OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP 
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Antiques 





MABEL TALIAFERRO, Charlies St., at 7th Ave., N.Y. 
Authentic antiques for the discriminating purchaser 
at reasonable prices. Spanish ro Model $35. 
Fascinating Paisley Shawls $16.50 








Arts and Crafts 


OUVRIER DE LETTRES—Club papers, Speeches, 
Research Treatises, etc., accurately prepared. MSS. 
revised & corrected. Academical Assistance. Write 
C. L. Saperstein, 121 Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga. 
SILHOUETTES BY BEATRIX SHERMAN 
Artist to the Prince of Wales. Exquisitely cut 
from life, singly or ingroup. Appointments made after 
1P.M. Tel. Circle 8177. Studio 102 W. 57thSt.,N Y. 


Auction Bridge & Mah Jong 


AUCTICN BRIDGE 
Private or class lessons 

For beginners and advanced pupils 
Julia Dunne, 102 Waverly Pl., N. Y. C. Spring 4802 
WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD AUCTION BRIDGE 
Stud's. Advanced & Elementary lessons in Auction 

ridge. Private and Class Instruction. 
25 West 5ist Streot. & Cirele 9015 


CHIL” REN’S VOGUE 
is a smart pew magazine for mothers about children. 
It enables ch.‘dren to be more economically dressed 
in the smartest French and American modes. 
Also it gives mothers carefully selected material to 
keep their children happy. Games, songs, suggestions 























for parties, children’s book review, doll cut-outs, and 
all sorts of things that answer the question ‘‘Mother 
what shall 1 do ed Sl Send your name, address 


and. $1.00 for five issu 
Dept. A. ‘Children’ s Vogue 
Greenwich, Conn. 








Beads & Beaded Bags 


EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER in 
silks, tapestries, brocades, recoverings a_ specialty. 
Send for Catalog & prices. Schuyler 1518. Wm. 
Nibur, 2432 B’way, N. ¥. Branch, 667 Madison Ave. 











Beauty Culture 





MME. MAYS’ treatments for permanently removing 
wrinkles, scars, freckles, tightening muscles, given 
only at my one address. 50 W. 49th St., N. Y. 
Bryant 9426. Booklet. Physicians’ endorsement. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
Geyser, a licensed physician. This is the 14th 
year of its successful use. No electric needle or 
chemical used. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser. 
107 East 35th St., New York City 
2001 Chestnut St., "Philadelphia, Pa. 


JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER perma- 
eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). 
electricity or poison. - Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 14 West 47th Street, N. Y. 
PERFECT COMPLEXION AND SLENDER FORM 
New Parisian Vacuum Massaging Apparatus $7.50. 
Complete with body and face -—. Jar me KA 
Cream (Free Booklet) Hoffson Co., 47 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 
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A reference directory of uniform advertisements classified for the convenience of 


lines 


the reader. Advertising Rates:4 
$55.00. 


months, $31.00; twelve months, 
lines, pro rata. 


Address: The Shoppers’ & Buyers’ 


(24 words)—three months, $16.00; six 
Payable with order. Eight or twelve 


Forms close 15th of second month preceding date of issue. 
Guide, of Vanity Fair, 19 W. 44th St., N. 








CHARMING 


THE 


THING 








things. 


Perhaps it’s a per- 
manent wave that 


you want, or a new 
place to dine, or 
monograms for 
your linen. What- 
ever it is—you're 
sure to find a 
Suggestion in these 


pages 





ADEMOISELLE is seen here in a 

delightfully exultant mood—due to 
the fact that she has just discovered an 
antique bibelot as charming as herself. 


Mademoiselle—and the best of the world 
with her—insists on building a frame to 
suit her individuality. 
esting people show a concern in interesting 
That is why the fastidious audience 
of Vanity Fair offers the perfect market for 
unique and pleasing things. 


Lastly, that is why Vanity Fair publishes 
the Shoppers’ and Buyers’ Guide—to aid 
its readers in their search for those little 
accessories, those last details, that will add 
the crown of chic to their appearance, or the 
last touch of warmth to their hospitality. 


That is why inter- 








Restaurants & Tea Rooms 





THE UPTOWN ROOFTREE INN 
13 West 5lst Street, N. Y. 
Luncheon Tea Dinner 
For people of rare discernment 
GLAMOUR—CHARM—ROMANCE 
The smartest downtown rendez-vous for dining and 
dancing. Luncheon, Tea, Dinner and After-Theatre 
Suprer. The 4 Trees, 4 Christopher Street, N. Y, 
THE DOWNTOWN RGOFTREE INN 
5 = 28th Street, N. Y. 
Luncheo Tea Dinn 
“You might think you were in Venice” 














Shopping Commissions 


_o SHOPPING SERVICE “9 charge. 
We will buy for you and your hom 
References required. Murray Hill 1266 
Mrs. Gordon Abbott, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Av., N. Y, 


ONE REFINED WOMAN 
in each locality is offered by The Condé Nast 
Publications, an opportunity to make money in an 
agreeable way. This is not the usual magazine 
agency proposition, but an exceptional opportunity 
for the right sort of woman. If interested, write 
Mr. John Ramsey, Condé Nast Publications, 
Greenwich, Conn. 














Stationery 





DREKA—FINE STATIONERS 
Wedding Invitations of Individuality 
mens Ld hand on the finest quality Of papers, 
1121 Chestnut Street, Phil 








EVERYDAY STATIONERY 
Whiting & Cook’s Granite Gray folded note size 
correspondence paper with name & address of mono- 
gram printed in any color ink $2.50—Embossing 
1.00 extra. West of Miss. add 15c—Print your 
copy & send check for this packet of exclusive sta- 
saaeates Circular _on request. Piper Shop Studios— 

0 Van Buren St., Wilmington, Del. 


We make STEEL DIE ENGRAVED STATIONERY 
Monograms, Cards, Crests. All kinds of Engraved 
Stationery, Cards, etc. at wholesale prices. Samples. 
Engraved Stationery Co., 153 E. 38th St., N. Y, 











Theatre Ticket Agencies 





CHOICE SEATS FOR ALL THEATRES 
and amusements, without the 
bother of shopping from one 

box office to arr 
ITE—WIRE—PHO 
Inc., 208 W. est ond Street 
‘ew York City 
Telephone Chickering 9000 


Ww 
Tyson Co., 





———- 








Entertainment 





Hair Goods 





THE MARIONETTE THEATRE—REMO BUFANO 
A portable theatre completely equipped for indoor 
and outdoor performances with a eae of talented 
marionettes. 107 Waverly Place, N. Y. C. Stuy. 5358 


MANUEL, originator of the Modern Transforma- 
tion and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
and toupes. Specialist in hair goods exclusively. 
Booklet. 29 East 48th St., N. Y. Mur. Hill 5737 


Toilet Preparations 





GENEROUS TRIAL SIZES of eight distinctive 
perfumes, with prices by the ounce, pospaid $1.00. 


Two, in bex, 30c. 
217 West 14th Street, N. Y. City 








VANITY FAIR “The most a ertatsiee magazine 


of modern life.’’ In every issue; Humour, Satire. 
Literature, Drama, Art, The Sports, The Stage, 
Bridge, Golf, Motors, and Men’s Fashions. Special 





Jewelry and Precious Stones 





SAGGING FACES? eee of an ———— offer of 2 2 years’ subscription for $5.00; regular rate | Randolph J. Trabert Co., formerly with Black, 
restores the firm contours of youth. No wire, no | $3.50 a year. Send your order to Starr & Frost. Jewel Brokers & Authorized Ap- 
spring, no surgery. Matches the hair. Booklet. Dept. A. Vanity Fair praisers. Jewels bought from estates, individuals. 
Sadie MacDonald 1482 Broadway, N. Y. City Greenwich, Conn. Guaranty Trust Co. Bldg., Rm. 506, 522—5th Ave. 








Books 


$7.00 invested in VOGUE will save you hundreds 
of dollars. A tiny fraction of your loss on a single 
ill-chosen gown, if invested in Vogue, will enable 
you to be much better dressed for less money. A 
special subscription rate offers you 2 years of this 
most interesting fashion authority for $7.00; regular 
rate, $5.00 a year. Just send your order to Dept. A. 
Vogue, Greenwich, Conn. 











| tion 





Flesh Reduction 





WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, 


youthful figure, vigor and health. Colon irriga- 
Results pesrenseed. Finlandia Health Studio, 
> 


17 East 45th St., Tel. Mur. Hill. 306s 








Gowns Bought 


FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising 
344 Madison Avenue, N. Opp. Hotel Biltmore. 


HAROLD J. HENRY and ASSOCIATES 
offer a three-fold service 
to executors, trustees and individuals :— 
purchase, appraisal or sale of 
Diamonds, Precious Stones and Jewelry Estates 
H.J. Henry D. P. Brokaw H. A. Friese H. A. Meyers 
15 Maiden Lane, New York City 
Forty Years of Jewelry Experience 











Cigarettes 





FINE TURKISH CIGARETTES with your initials, 


monogram or crest. ny design reproduced. 
Established ¥~ ¢ n 
Pinkus Bros., Inc., 1-3rd Ave., New York 











Dancing 





ANDALUSIAN DANCING ACADEMY 
where the genuine Tango Argentino is taught 
in the original Argentine method. Expert 
instruction in all types of real Spanish 
dances. Castinets taught by the infallible 
and unique Beaucaire system. Fado Portuguez 
a specialty. Also general ballet technique. 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash vatue 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


WE PAY CASH AT ONCE 
For Slightly Used or Misfit 





Monograms and Woven Names 








ASH'S WOVEN NAMES =. marking clothing, 
household & | hotel linens, etc. Write for styles and 
prices. J. Cash, Inc., 622 Chestnut St., So 


Pacquin Inc. 
Unusual Gifts 


ARTISTIC GIFTS decorated in my studio and 

others made , 3 me in European Art Centers. 
talog for trade only. 

Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madison Ave. (near53rdSt.),N.Y. 


RENDEZVOUS—A little leather book, cleverly 
contrived to secure duplicate notations, one to be 
retained by each of two persons making an appoint- 
ment. Prevents mistakes in time and place of 
meeting. A new and distinctive gift displaying the 
art of fine craftsmanship. Pencil, gilt edged pad. 
Colors; Rose, Biue, Brown & Tan. $1.75 postpaid. 
H. F. Rogers & Co. Huntington, N. Y. 











ROYAL—is for practical people who want practical 


—yet chic—-clothes for every occasion. It reports 
styles and fabrics that are being worn. . . 
It pictures not only hats, coats, gowns and shoes, 


but shows them combined in correct ensemble. . . 
Authoritative, personal, practical—It is the maga- 
zine the best dressed women take—Send $2. for 
year’s subscription to 


AL 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
Special Offer 
2 year’s subscription for $3. 





























—— — Rg Furs, post Norwalk, Conn. Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, Cal. 
amonds, Jewelry, Silverware, etc. 
Highest Prices—Fuli Value Guaranteed eat & bg tytn e rs 7 — 
y t . on jlustrations of homes you wi nd helpfu n plane 
No Sanestien ies tae ny ny Permanent Hair W ave ning your own. 110 pages, beautifully printed. 
Write, Phone, Call on Send. bound in cloth, $3.00. Greenwich, Conn 
Mme. Furman, 101 W. 47th St., N. Y. Tel. Bryant 1376 | NESTLE’S - 
America’s Oldest and Most Reliabie Establishment Originators of Lanoil Waving. World- , . . 
Exclusive Dealer to Society’s a Famous Experts. 12 and 14 East 49th St., VW edding Stationery 
Consult Us First Satisfaction Assured N. Y. Phone Vanderbilt 7660-7661 
J. SCHAEFFER, INC. famous for a ful Per- | ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announcee 


Gowns & Blouses Made to Order 





without Kink or Friz; guerentees no 


hair. 


manent Wave, 
discoloration to white or grey 


ments, Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices, del. Book 
Richmond, Va. 

















173 Madison Avenue (34th St.), N. Y. Ashland 2059 590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. Y¥. Bryant 7615 | Wedding Etiquette Free. 3 S. 11 St., 

ARGENTINE TANGO SPECIALIZED by Emeterio | HAND-WOVEN, bordered dress lengths on ap- | MY SPECIALTY PERMANENT LARGE WAVE| COPPER PLATE ENGRAVED Wedding Invita- 
Gali. Simple method. All ballroom & Spanish dances. | proval. Any color, $35. Also wholesale. Curtain | At lost, white hair waved without making it yellow. | tions and Announcements. Very latest styles on 
Calisthenics & acrobatic dancing. Lessons at your | fabrics and rugs for any interior. Bobbed hair all in ringlets. a Halloh. finest stationery. Write for samples 

home, classesorclubs 151 W.57thSt., N.Y. Circle 8495 | Helen Cramp Mill Valley, Calif. | 26 East 48th St., N. Y. Vanderbilt 5241 | Thomson & Nye, 212 Union Street, Tienvifience: R.I. 
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Frank Crowninshield, Editor 





A PAGE OF NEW REPUTATIONS 
in April F< anity Fair 


OES a slim dancer set a blasé night club fran- 
tic? Vanity Fair knew her when she was 





second from the end. ... Does an unknown young 
baritone bring the Metropolitan down in salvos 
of applause? Vanity Fair is in a box.... Does a 
famous novelist suddenly turn famous playwright? 
Vanity Fair read the manuscript. . . . In fine, Vanity 
Fair knows the rising stars while they still havea 
little nebular dust on their wings; it often predicts 
their future before they know it themselves. 


April Vanity Fair will have a page of 
New Reputations—the people who have 
stopped this season’s show—the people 
whose names will be on everyone’s lips 
tomorrow. Illustrated and captioned 
with Vanity Fair’s authentic touch. 
Why not know about them today? In 
the same number of Vanity Fair: 


Eight Promises: a straw vote among the 
New York critics as to the young ac- 
tresses who will be the Barrymores of 
the future. Who are they? Who can 
they be? No one will know until March 
20th, when their pictures will appear 
in April Vanity Fair, even unusually 
lovely in their new-found distinction. 


Actors Who Now Arent: famous men 
and women, sometime actors and ac- 
tresses. Bankers who indulged in Hasty 
Pudding in their youth are now re- 
vealed to their grandchildren. Per- 
haps—who knows? Mr. Calvin Cool- 
idge as an Amherst chorus girl. 


Other Acts in this performance by 
Alexander Woollcott, Aldous Huxley, 
Gilbert Seldes, E. E. Cummings. Sa- 
tirical sketches by Benito, Covarrubias, 
and Fish. The latest notes on clothes 
for men, sports wear for women, and 
autos for anybody. Additional features 
that can’t be predicted now, because 
they haven’t even happened yet! 


April number on sale March 20th 
at good newsstands everywhere 


WHAT PRICE VANITY FAIR? 
35e 


Conde Nast, Publisher 
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Heyworth Campbell, Art Director 






































Buying Comfort— 
The Four Door Coach 


You step right in—No climbing over or disturbing front 
seat passengers. 

The New Velie Four Door Coach solves the problem of economical 
closed car comfort— 

It gives you for the first time in a coach model, adequate means for 
entering and leaving the car—Ample room for five persons—Full 
width roomy front seat—Luxurious upholsteryand fittings—Acom- 
modious, high grade enclosed car that is six months ahead of any- 
thing else in the 1925 market. 


Famous Velie-Built, Airplane type motor, 50 horse- 
power, six cylinder — Valve-in-the-head — Lockheed 
Hydraulic Four Wheel Brakes—Full size Balloon Tires. 


Why buy a two door coach when you can have four door comfort 
at the price of two. 


Write for the New Velie Book 
VELIE MOTORS CORPORATION, Moline, Illinois 
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N the Elco Twenty-six you have a real 

cabin, with full headroom. Two com- 
fortable berths are provided, and upper 
berths are easily installed; the cock- 
pit also makes an ideal sleeping place. 
There is a galley, with sink, water tank 
and stove bench; a separate toilet; a big 
roomy cockpit where ten people can 
sit comfortably. All necessary vy 
ment is provided. The sturdy 18 H. P. 
motor, with electric starter, gives nine 
real miles per hour. 


Pr $1950 patone'k 5 


Instead of purchasing a boat out of capi- 
tal, many people prefer to avail them- 
selves of the Elco deferred payment plan. 


| Kemer Standardized Models include the Twenty-six, 

at $1,950; the Veedette, at $4,850; the Cruisette. 
at $5,350; the Forty-five, at $12,850; and the Fifty-six. 
at $24,500. 








Lars 











A Real Home Afloat 


—for less than two thousand dollars! 


pine always wanted a motor cruiser—a floating home of your 
own—in which you could go where you please; live and do as 
you please; dress, eat and sleep as you please. 


You’ve wanted; but you’ve waited—because you’ve considered yacht- 
ing a recreation only for the very wealthy. 


But now anyone who can afford a medium-priced car can have this 
roomy, able,seaworthy Elco cruiser. Never before has a practical, fully 
equipped cruiser been offered at such a price—and nowhere else 
can you find such boat value at less than twice the price. 


The Elco Twenty-six costs no more than a medium-priced car —and, unlike 
a car, it is areal asset upon which you can realize a substantial portion of the 
original cost, even after years of use. Conie to Port Elco and see the Elco 
Twenty-six, just as it will be delivered to you —or write for Catalog VF. 
To assure prompt Spring delivery, place your order NOW. 


Correspondence should be addressed to: 
PORT ELCO—Division of Sales and Exhibit 
247 Park Avenue and 107 East 46th Street 


Telephone Vanderbilt 2320 NEW YORK CITY 


THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
Established 1892 


&{co 
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NOW South Amer- 
ica! Visit its large 
and fascinating cities. 
Become acquainted with 
its commercial oppor- 
tunities and rare natural 
' resources. Enjoy the 
/ charming climate and 
inspiring scenery of its 
great countries. 


Send che Coupon 


m® Find out about the many 
= comforts of the voyage on 
™ yourown American ships to 
/™ this vast and amazing con- 
™ tinent. Mailthecouponnow 
for interesting, illustrated 

booklets. Rio is less than 12 
i days from New York by the 
% four white sister ships of the 
® Pan America Line—the fin- 
i est and fastest in the South 
® American service. Regular 

fortnightly sailings to Rio de 
i Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo 
and Buenos Aires. Clip the 
coupon today and get facts. 


: To U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
Infor. Desk 2833 Washington, D.C. 


Please send illustrated booklets about 
South America and the U. S. Govern- 
ment ships of the Pan America Line. 





If I go date will be about_____ 
There will be 













































Trails—trails—trails— 
there are dozens of them 
leading to glorious views 
of Virginia Hot Springs— 
now even more glorious 
than usualwith the magic 
of early spring. 


the HOMESTEAD 


Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mgr. " 
Hot Springs Virginia 


Booklet and Information on Request 















































' in my party. 
Name = 
Address 

é Town__ State 

v , 

Pan 
America Line 
Operated for 
U.S. SHIPPING 
BOARD 


Munson Steamship Line 
Managing Operators 

67 Wall Street 
New York City | 


or your local agent 
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The fineartof catering tothe Traveler 
is highly developed on the 


De Luxe Steamers RESOLUTE, RELIANCE, 


ALBERT BALLIN and DEUTSCHLAND— 
and on the splendid one-class Cabin Steamers 
CLEVELAND, THURINGIA, WEST- 


PHALIA and MOUNT CLAY. 


FrequentSailings from New York to:—FRANCE 
—Cherbourg and Boulogne; IRELAND—Cobh, 
Queenstown; ENGLAND—Southampton; GER- 


MANY—Hamburg. 


j TWO CRUISES AROUND THE 
WORLD —The thirdandfourtharound 

) the world cruise of the S.S. RESOLUTE 
willbemade under our sole management 
afloat and ashore. From New York Oct. 
24,1925. From San Francisco Feb. 9, 1926. 
130 days. $1500 up including shore trips. 


Write today for details of cruises. 





— 


: 


, 





UNITED AMERICAN LINE 
(HARRIMAN LINE) i 
HAMBURG AMERI 


oint Service ~~ 


CAN LINE 


For schedule and booklet apply to United American Lines 
35-39 Broadway, NewYork; 131 State St., Boston; 230 South 15th 
St., Philadelphia; 177 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 574 Market 


St., San Francisco; 87 St. James St., Montreal; or local agents. 








THe PLAzaA 
Tue Cop.ey-PLAZA 


The leading hotels of 
New York and Boston 

















NEW YORK 








| HOTEL ASTOR | 


| New York 
| 












TIMES SQUARE 
BROADWAY, 44th and 45th Streets || 


All the essentials of. a good 
hotel—plus, many unusual 
comforts, attractive rates 
and advantageous location 


Fred'’k A. Muschenheim | 


HOTEL ST. JAMES 


109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
phere and appointments of a well-conditioned 











ome. 
Much favored by women traveling without escort. 
$ minutes’ walk to 40 theatres and all best 
shops. Rates and booklet on application. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN 
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tHE GLEN 
GPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN.N_Y. 
ON SENECA LAKE 
Hom. EF Leffingwell, President 
t and Hotel with 
for the treat 
circulatory, di 
S disorders 


high 








SEVEN DASH RANCH 


Jounson, Cocnise County 


ARIZONA 


A splendid winter resort for 
those seeking out-door life. All the 
thrills and pleasures of the West- 
ern cattle country combined with 
an excellent table and all mod- 
ern conveniences. 

For information and- illustrated 
booklet, write to 


C. Horton Watson, Manager 
— 


Hawaii 


Write now for fullinformation on a trip 
; to Uncle Sam's beautiful Island territory. 
} HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
*~=%.. 221 Monadnock i 











Bidg., San Francisco 





tt 
NORWAY and WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE JULY 1, SPECIALLY CHARTERED CUNARDER 
“LANCASTRIA”: 53 DAYS. $550 UP. 

1926 ROUND THE WORLD, JAN. 20, SUPERB S. S. 
LACONIA, 128 DAYS INCLUDING PEKING. $1250 UP. 
MEDITERRANEAN. JAN. 28. 62 DAYS. $600 UP. 
FRANK C. CLARK. Times Building. New York 
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OOL SERVICE 
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ASGOW SERVICE 
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CI ALS (Remodeled Third Cabin) 
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—to Londonderry 
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How About A 
1925 MODEL MIND? 


MOST New Yorkers think America’s bounded o1 the South 
by Palm Beach, on the North by Quebec, on the West kv 
California. In between there are vague chunks of country 
with tracks across. “Why can’t somebody put a corset on the 
darn continent,” they say petulantly, “and give it a slim 
silhouette? ” 


Bigoted things, New Yorkers. Need educating. . . . Come 
to think of it, next time you go west, why not stop off and 
see something before the orange trees! 


Feel like one lone grasshopper in the middle of a thousand mile wheat- 
field under the wide arch of the prairie sky, —rather a happy grasshopper 
who’s never seen a subway. Feel like a bubble with bells on in Denver, 
peppy Denver, mile-high among the splintered peaks. See Salt Lake City 
sitting coyly under the eaves of the mountains with a sea of brine in its 
lap. Feel like Columbus discovering the Hippodrome, in Zion Park where 
the rocks are coloured like strawberry shortcake with whipped cream on 
top, and the whole land looks as though a sunset had sat down on it and 
stayed. See the North Rim of the Grand Canyon and think—gladly— 
what would happen to New York if it dropped in by mistake. Sail on 
Lake Tahoe with sugar-crested summits shown double in cold emerald, 
and realize what Long Island would give for an inch of that air... . 


Then swoop down into California like an eagle on wheels— 


a very young and enthusiastic eagle who knows what country he 
stands for—and why—and how much. .. . 


Next year? ...No, this year. Keep 
last year’s model car if you've got 
to. But get a 1925 model mind! 


Ask the Travel Man. He Knows! 


THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 


LONDON NEW YORK PARIS 
Aldwych House 23 West 44th Street 2, rue Edouard VII 
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While It’s Winter— 


Experience the mellowing effect of life in the open, ‘neath 
bright summer skies, amid the tropical cheer of the undeniably 
charming Florida East Coast resorts. 

Outdoors and indoors—morning, noon and night—every con- 
ceivable Summertime attraction. 

Golf, Tennis, Surf Bathing, Fishing, Sailing, Motoring, Horse- 
back Riding, etc. 

The Florida East Coast (Flagler System) Ho- 


























tels operate on the Aimerican plan, and are 

St. Augustine Aleazar 
St. Augustine Ponce de Leon 
Ormond-on-the- Halifax Ormond 
PI 685 sc. ia ccacs usc acucccdance’ Kaavpintanastseudsseooseseatocacabsats Breakers 
Palm Beach............ Royal Poinciana 

iami Royal Palm 
Key West. ‘ Casa Marina 
Long Kev. Long Key Fishing Camp 





Nassau, Bahama Islands. .-Royal Victoria 
Through Pullman trains and through sleepers 
from important cities to all East Coast re- 
Sorts, including Miami for Nassau, Bahamas 
and Key West for Havana, Cuba. , 
Booklet containing list of hotels and other 
information supplied _unon request 
FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY CO. 
FLORIDA EAST COAST HOTEL CO. 
(Flagler System) 
New York Office: 2 W. 45th St. 
Phone Murray Hill 4411 
General Offices: St. Augustine, 
lorida 
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MEMORIES THAT WILL 
LAST FOR YEARS 


‘ove you spend six dollars a day on your holiday 

last year? Probably that and a great deal more. 
And what did you do that was unique or thrilling? 
What did you find to carry away? . . . Sunburn. 

Why not go to France this year and have an entire 
change, a mental stimulus, a new outlook, and 
memories forever ! 

You can book passage for one hundred and forty 
dollars on the big, one-cabin liners, French as France 
itself. You can even make a round trip for one hun- 
dred and sixty-two dollars, tourist class, with indi- 
vidual cabins, as is done by the college boys and girls. 

When you get there—Paris, the capital of the 
world’s gayety, the races, the new modes, the shops 
aglitter, the restaurants where you dine in a marvel- 
ous way, Montmartre, the museums if you yearn for 
them—the Latin Quarter if you don’t! There is a 
life-time of education for every member of the family 
in a few weeks’ trip. 

You can tour and live well on six dollars a day— 
bring your own car, uncrated, or rent one reasonably. 
The French Alps, the Pyrenees, are like nothing 
you've ever seen . . . villages perched on the eaves 
of the world, and wild and gorgeous mountain passes. 

Think of the Riviera, with low summer prices . . . 
and Monte Carlo of the famous Casinos... 
Marseilles, where the boats come in from golden 
Africa! . . . Walk into France at the French Line 
gangplank in New York .. . at Havre, the port of 
Paris, just another gangplank . . . then the boat 
train—-and in three hours you're in Paris. 


Trench Line 


Compagnie Générgle Transatlantique, 19 State Street, New York 








Offices and Agencies in Principal 
Cities of Europe and the United States 
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Typical of Old England — 


On the London and North Eastern Railway 


eA magic thread 
through Britain 


It winds out of London town—this magic 
“‘thread’’— along a pleasant English countryside 
teeming with literary and historic traditions; 
through the wooded hills and green meadows 
of Middlesex and Hertfordshire; past the land of 
the Pilgrims, where the American nation was 
conceived; skirting the enchanted River Ouse; 
to the famous Norfolk Broads, the Yorkshire 
Moors and Dales, the Northumberland Fells; 
into the wild beauty of the Scottish Highlands 

It’s the route of the London & North Eastern 
Railway—‘“The Cathedral Line’’—track of the 
‘‘Flying Scotsman’’, shortest and swiftest to 
Scotland. 

If you’re going abroad, plan your British tour 
to follow the magic “‘thread’’—and plan now. 
Save time and money, and still seeeverything that 
matters. Concentrate on the Eastern Counties— 
the historic side of Britain. 

The London & North Eastern Railway’s 
Royal Mail Routes, via Harwich, form the ideal 
link between England and Continental Europe. 

For illustrated booklets and details of special 
tours for American visitors, communicate with 


H. J. KETCHAM, Generar AGENT 
London & North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ERLAND 


That happy, beautiful, majestic little Republic of the Alps, which for cen- 
turies has been the goal of millions of tourists from every part of the world. 


A tour of Switzerland is a most economical vacation. We are constantly 
arranging most satisfying itineraries, one of the many advantages of which 
is that they avoid all rush and cost comparatively little. 


Wouldn't you like to go to Geneva, the world’s peace capital, ever attractive 
for its beauty, wealth and intellect; to enjoy the delights of distinguished 
Lausanne-Ouchy, an international centre for education, and the mingled 
city and peasant life in Berne, the quaintest and most charming diplomatic 
city of Europe. 


You will travel in luxuriously equipped electric trains—via the Loetsch- 
berg route for instance—to the kaleidoscopic Bernese Oberland; and be 
a part of the fascinating life at its many gay resorts particularly at the 
garden spots of Thun, Kandersteg-Gstaad and Interlaken. The glacier 
beauties and pastoral life at Grindelwald and Wengen, the thrills of the 
Jungfrau Railway to the top of the world, with the many side trips above 
cloudland to the Schynige Platte and Murren—will last forever. 


And beautiful Lucerne, where Swiss history was made hundreds of years 
ago—and the fascinating country about. Or the Grisons—with its snow- 
capped peaks and blossoming valleys and its famous St. Moritz. All Sports 
in perfection—Wonderful Golf everywhere. 


For suggestions and Swiss travel literature, Address— 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


241 Fifth Avenue New York 

















THE AMBASSADOR 
Atlantic City 

The world’s most beautiful resort 

hotel. 


Jhe Ambassador 


A name which means hotel perfection 


The Ambassador Hotels System 
The Ambassador, The Alexandria, 






HE AMBASSADOR 
“New York's Smart- 
est Hotel” 


New York Los Angeles 
The Ambassador, The Ambassador, 
Atlantic City Los Angcles 
THE AMBASSADOR 
Los Angeles 


Show place of the Pacific 
Coast—a miniature me- 
tropolis, crowning its 
own 27 acre park, and 
é typifying that hospital- 
ity which has made 






THE ALEXANDRIA 
Los Angeles 
A famous hotel 


in a great city Calsfornia. 











magic of the very name 





Everysopvy knows what happens 
to four out of five teeth. Nobody 
ever finds out what happens to four 
out of five trunks. They just disin- 
tegrate. 


Oshkosh is the fifth trunk. It 
costs a little more and lasts a lot 
longer. 


An attrattive booklet describing Oshkosh 
Trunks will be sent you on requef to 
448 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK 
COMPANY 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and 
New York City 
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NEW YORK & VICINITY—Girls’ | 








AR YM OUN 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y 





DING 


ACADEMY 
(Castle Ave.) (Wilson Park) 
Four-year course leading - academic, Academic 





to degrees id Two- —- Finishing 
urses 
Domestic Science: Practical Dressmaking; 





Gymnasium; Swimming Pool; all outdoor sports. 
For Catalogue address The Reverend Mother 


: | Scoville School 


Beautifully situated at 1006 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, facing Central | 
Park, and the Museum of Art. 
Complete Academic, College-Prepara- 
tory and Advanced Elective’ Courses. 
-Unusual advantages in .Music and 
Dramatic Art. 
Mites een 8. Chtemen. Principal | 




















FRENCH HOME SCHOOL | 


for girls pursuing special 
Exceptional opportunities for | 


Planned exclusively 
studies in New York. 
French 
MISS MACINTYRE or MLLE. TALGUEN | 
320 W. 107th St., Riverside Drive, New York City 





EL 


#liss Belden’s Residence 


A charming home fer your daughter 
while studying in New York 
321 vedess 80th Street at meas Drive 


elevhene Endicott 00 
ALL iT pa THLE ELLE 








TUE 


BRIARCLIFF 


firs EDITH COOPER HARTMAN, B.S.-Principa 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR - NEW YORK 
General Academic and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. Music and Art 
with New York advantages. 
New model swimming pool. | 
Music Deparlmen!: | 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, | 
Artistic Adviser 
Art Department: 
Chas. W. Hawthorne, N.A. 
Director 
Junior School 
Post-Graduate Department 











New York School 
of Music and Arts 
150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 




















HOW MANY PEOPLE 


are you ? 





‘ . : . 
RE: you just one person? The one all your friends know: 
The one you’ve lived with all your life until you’re so 

tired of her you could yell! 


Or is there another person in you that nobody else has ever 
scen—a person you hardly know yourself—a person who could | 
sing, or dance, or act, or paint, or manage a business, or even be a | 
cordon-bleu cook? Does that other person just need a bit of 
professional training and a release from narrow circumstances 
to make your life quite different and much more amusing! ... 


You need us to tell you about the special schools that will develop 
your talent, whatever it may be. If you’re good enough to be a 
professional, it may be your start on the road to fame. If not, 
you’ll at least see new things, make new friends, stretch yourself 
mentally, be a broader, happier, more amusing person. 


schools 
T here’s 
of 


Ask us about special 

in your field today. 

no charge. It’s 

free services to the readers 

of Vanity Fair, Vogue, House 
¢3 Garden 


one our 


THE CONDE NAST SCHOOL SERVICE 


23 West 44th Street New York City 

















CENTRAL STATES—BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
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EASTERN ATLANTIC 


All Branches of Music end BI JICKHORN se 
g ling iding 
ond the Aris taught Trapping PRIVATE CLASS WORK Climbing 
DORMITORIES IN BUILDING | Aad Boys Rocky Mountain National Park LYONS, COLO. Tuition $2000 = 
| 





NEW ENGLAND BOYS’ CAMPS 





Seven Gables 


For little girls 6-12 


A country school for a small group of little girls. 
A competent staff of experienced women gives each 
child personal attention and loving care. Special 
work in French, Rhythmic Danc- 
ing, Nature Study, Music, Dra- 
matics. Plenty of playtime in 
the open fields. Outdoor class- 
rooms. Horseback riding, tennis, 
all sports. Beautiful new gymna- 
sium with white-tiled swimming 
pool. Catalog. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, 
Principals 
Box 1561, Swarthmore, Pa. 
The Mary Lyon School, 
college preparatory; 
Wildcliff, separate gradu- 
ate school. - 








ITCHFIE 


real and Happiness achieve fine results in— 


NEW ENGLAND 


HILLSIDE 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Norwalk, Conn. 
Preparation for new comprehensive examina- 
tions and general courses. Organ- 
ized athletics. Normal living in 
right environment. Every comfort. 
All healthful activities. 
riding. Gymnasium. Catalog. 

Margaret R. Brendlinger, A. B. Vassar 
Vida Hunt Francis, A.B. Smith, 

















Principals 


N et FOR GIRLS N 
Four Year Preparatory Course for Smith College. 
Summer Tutoring Session in preparation for fall 

Seen begins August Ist. 
MRS. V. N. LUCIA, Secretary, Northampton, Mass. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The #lisses Stone’s School 


For a limited number of young ladies. American 





History, Literature, History cf Art and French. 
Secretarial Course. Interior Decoration. Prepara 
tion for travel. Miss Isabelle Stone, Ph.D. and 


Harriet Stone, M. S. 0 Rhode Island Pog 
N. W. Washington, D. C. 





SOUTHERN 





SULLINS COLLEGE Braver vicina 


For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. 
slusic, Secre:arial, Domestic Science, etc. New 
buildings; every room connecting bath. Swimming 
Pool, Horseback riding. Mountain climate. CATA- 
LOG of: W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Box H 





FOREIGN SCHOOLS & TRAVEL 





L E L I E R R E (Near the Bois de Boulogne) 

High-class finishing school 
tor girls. Complete course in French Art. 
seeing. Excursions. 
Modern comfort. 


Sight- 
Large garden, Tennis court. 
Central_heating. 
Madame BERNT LIE 
39 Rue du Chateau—9 Av. Victor Hugo 
Tél. 154—BOULOGNE s/Seine 


VACATIONS IN FRANCE 


For American Boys * 


Ideal summer of physical and cultural development 
in an historical feudal Chateau. 100 acres, 2 miles 
private water front. Historical cruises in 40 ft. cabin 
yacht. Horsemanship, canoeing, swimming, tennis, 
baseball, archery, etc. Instruction in French. Ameri- 
can_food, hygiene and personnel. For brochure write 
to Captain Chadbourne, Neuvic sur I’Isle, Dordogne, 
France, or. 17 Gramercy Park, New York City. 











GIRLS’ CAMPS 








TALL PINES CAMP 


For girls. On beautiful lake among 
tall, fragrant pines. 1309 ft. altitude. 
Mountain climbing, water _ sports, 
horseback riding, arts and crafts. 
THE CLUB for girls over 18. 


Miss Evelina Reaveley 
Box V, Elmwood, N. H. 











The Teela - Wooket Camps 


For Girls under 18 Roxbury,Vt. 
Famous for fine saddle horses. Free riding 
and thorough instruction in horsemanship. 
Camp Idlewild, for Boys, Lake Winne- 
pesaukee, N. H., under the same manage- 
ment. Write for Booklets. Mr. and Mrs. 
C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin Street, Cambridge 
38, Mass. 





CAMP MOOSEHEAD 


For Boys 15th Season 
Ideally located at foot ot Mt 
Pleasant on Moose Pond, Me. 
Mile ot Lake front. Modern 
equipment. 200 acres. Tutor 


LD 


wor Young Boys 


the Class Room. Large estate. Altitude 1100 
Earle E. Sarcka. Litchfield. Conn. 





school for boys. 
ittention that is real. 


Athleti 
Conn. 


ing, laundry, trips, aquaplan- 
ing included i 
Experienced councilors 
ing. categns on request. 
William F. Cartson, Dir. 
Quincy, Mass. 


RIPPOW AM 





Primary to college. Individual 
Strictly limited enrollment. 
ics. W. Jerold O’Neil, Principal, Stamford. 
Tel. 3857. 


Wocdward Inst. 











EASTERN ATLANTIC CAMP KINEO 





(Ages 7 to 16) 


For the Good of the Boy 
23rd Season 


Susquehanna River_ be- 
ol Baltimore and Phil- 
adelphia Nationally known 


for specialized preparation of boys for leading 





colleges. Separate department for boys below Appeals to Discriminating Parents 
high-school age. Unexcelled equipment and 
faculty. Heavily endowed, permitting low 








CAMP ABENA 


Belgrade Lakes, Maine. 19th season. Everything 
for the care, health and development of girls 
Juniors, Middlers, Seniors. Horseback riding and 
all land and water sports. Booklet. Miss Hortense 
Hersom, 74 Oakwood Rd., Newtonville, Mass. 





BOYS’ CAMPS 


TOME CAMP FOR BOYS 
On outskirts of Tome School campus, between Balt 
more and Philadelphia. 190 acres. Tents and 12 
room Lodge. Experienced counselors. Trained nurse. 
All land and water sports. Tutoring. July and A! yay 
Camp Directors: Murray P. Brush, 
Mrs. 1. T. Bagley, Port Deposit, Md. 


HORPE CAMP 


FOR BOYS under 15 years. On Wiscon- 
= bs Bungalows. _ Fishing. Safety 














tuition. Catalog. Murray Peabody Brush, Ph.D., | Address, Harrison, Maine 





Port Deposit. Md. 


* Unusual care. CATALOG. Box V., 
Thorpe Academy, Lake Forest, III. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 








agg DESIGN 
MILLINERY DESIGN 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
Registration now going on. Largest, most fas 
mous school. Limited enrollment—so 
Call or write for information early 
FASHION ACADEMY 
New York Paris 
4 East 53rd: Street at Fifth Avenue 
New York City 








The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
441 MADISON AVE:-NEW YORK 
SHERRILL WHITON, Director 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Summer Term July 7thto August 19th 
Send for Catalog 41 
HOME STUDY COURSES 
Start any time—Catalog F 











ee 





Distinctive Millinery is the Mark of 
a Well Dressed Woman 


Learn to create your own exclusive styles in a 
thoroughly practical and _ well-equipped school, 
under the personal direction of an expert. 

Completion of course permits fulfilling respon- 
sible, lucrative positions, Day and Evening Classes. 
Booklet upon request. 


ADELAIDE MILLER STUDIO 
20 WEST FORTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY — (Just off Fifth Avenue) 








Florence 


NEW. SCHOOL OF "DESIGN, INC. 


Dougias Jon ConnaH, President. 165TH YEAR 
Schools of Drawing, Painting and Composition; Illus- 
tration and Commercial Art; Costume Des ‘ash: 


ion 
asta steele Decoration and Handicrafce: Appl ied 
and teac sevaaes ining. Day and erent volaaeen: 
year diploma cour: 
Practical merits by Staff of 20 Specialists 
Immediate reservation advised, Send for Catalog ‘‘F’’ 


1680 Broadw: 248 Boylston Street 
New York, N. ¥. Boston, Massachusetts 

















WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


“Use Your Spare Time 
for Pleasure or Profit’’ 


Meyer Both Company, the largest come 
mercial art organization in the field, 
offers you a different and practicaltrain- 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent. Study this practical course— 
taught by this widely known institution, 
with twenty-two years success—which 
each year produces and sells ry advere 
tisers in the United States and Canada 
over ten usand commercial drawings. 
ve you so wide an experi- 
ice? ercial art is a busines neces- 
} ral highly paid, intensely interestion Ppro- 
f to.men and d wo men. 
acts before 
school. Write for our illuse 

Book, ‘““YOUR OPPORTUNITY” == 
ict = the cost of four cente 

3 


Meyer-Both Company 
Dept. of Art Instruction 
— Ave., at 20th St, Dept. 48 CHICAGO, ILLs 














THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE 
OF MUSIC 


A National Institution under 
the auspices of the Curtis 
Foundation, founded by Mary 
Louis Curtis Bok. Prepara- 
tory Department. Conserv- 
atory Department. 

Catalog on request 


JOHN GROLLE, Director 
Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia 











i Dignified exclusive profession, 
competition. $5,000 to $10.000 incomes for experts, 
to master under our correspondence methods. Fat. 1916, 
tance extended to students and 


juates, 
American Landscape School, 90-MA, Newark, N.Y. 





THE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 





49th year. Life Drawing and Painting, Portrait, 
Still Life, Illustration, Composition, Modeling, 
under noted artists. New class in Wood Block and 
Color Printing under Joseph Pennell. 

Box F, 215 West 57th St., New York 





Traphagen School of Fashion 
Co-operating with the Trade. All phases from 
elementary to full mastery ave taught in short- 
est time pat with th 





Write for poonthscett F 
EL TRAPH. 


200 West 57th St. New York 








AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
Acting Teaching Directing 
New Spring ns April 1 


Also Dramatic Extension Courses in 
Co-operaticn with Columbia University 


Catalogue and Information all courses 








Room 262-C, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





i> — i  /—- ba) _ 8 | 
Complete Courses in All Types ot 


DANCING 53:5‘ 
Pe pedial Abra for Adgite or Children 
Write for Art Booklet N or Call in person at 
NED WAYBURN 
Studios of Stage Dancing, Inc. 
1841 Broadway En Entrance eon New York 


“Open 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. yyy Satntdsy evenings & Sundays) 

















ROSETTA O’NEILL 


DANCING 
Glasesic— National —Foth—Rhythmic— Ball Room 
‘*To Miss O'Neill I owe my succe: _ 
Mrs. Vernon Cas 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 





CARTER - WADDELL 
School of Dancing 

For the prcfessional. the 

amateur and the_ teacher. 

18 West 72nd St., New York 
Tel. Endicott 4188 


ADELAIDE & HUGHES 


(America’s Representative Dancers) 
Advanced, intermediate and beginners’ classes for 
children and adults in Ballet, aesthetic and —_ 
dancing. Complete training for society or the stage 
Write for Catalog A. 45 West 57th St. Plaza 7635 


halié Russian Normal MBchool of 


Bancing — 163-165 west 57th St., N. ¥. 
LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal 
“I admire your energy and work 


ANNA PAVLOWA 
Fall and Winter Classes. 














er SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 


re as pieheeg, Pres. 

Interior Decora’ Costum Commereial Poster & 
Textile Desisn, eiureation and Life, ete. Catalog. 
Connecticut Ave. and M St., Washinoton. D. 


MISS CONKUNS 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 





105 West 40th St. lew York 











every hour! 


periences and contacts. 


ter; perhaps /e grand tour. 


summer months. 


your 


VOGUE 
23 West 44th Street 





CAN THIS BE SCHOOL? 


. . . these rambles through galleries and palaces, these trips 
to charming places, these days with a surprise tumbling out of 


Yes, it 7s school; a school in Europe. 
Service knows of schools in France, Switzerland, England, 
Italy, where the children of American families can secure the 
unique advantages of a continental education. 


Certain of these base their studics on the needs of the American 
scholar, so that your boy or girl can return fully equipped for 
prep school or college at home. In addition, he will have an 
invaluable training in languages, a background of cultural ex- 


In addition, there are schools that travel under capable 
chaperones; perhaps northward from Naples to England during 
the spring; perhaps along the Mediterranean during the win- 
There are camps in Europe, as in 
America, where the children of delightful families spend the 


Do you know about them? 
Do you want to know? 
write the School Service; 
inquiries 
answered, without charge. 


The Condé Nast School Service 


VANITY FAIR 


The Condé Nast School 


Just 


will be 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
New York City 
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Study the Dance 
in 


California 


Send for illustrated catalogue 


460 N. Western Avenue, Dept. 5 
LOS ANGELES 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 


‘ (Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
California Street San Francisco 
SPRING TERM NOW IN SESSION 
Professional and Teachers Courses in the Fine and 
Applied Arts. Students may enroll at any time. 
Affiliated College of the University of California. 
Illustrated catalogue mailed on application. 
LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 


DENISHAWN 


THE RUTH ST. DENIS and TED SHAWN 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 
Short Courses Always Open. Catalogue on Request 
KaTHARANE Epson, Director, 327W.28th St., N.Y. 


Esdon Hall 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A school on a beautiful country estate 
conducted by Miss Agnes H. Lawrence 
who has had unlimited experience 
with training the exceptional child. 
Summer residence in Maine 














THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


For children whose development has not pro- 
gressed normally 
—FORTY-FIRST YEAR— 

Winter School near Philadelphia, Summer 
Camp in Maine. Fifty-four acres of ground, 
twenty-six buildings, sixty-eight employees, in- 
cluding twelve teachers and twenty-eight gov- 

eames 

A. Farrington, J. D. 
pe Box 145F 


Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Haddonfield, N. J. 











THE BINGHAMTON TRAINING SCHOOL 


An ideal private home-school for nervous, bhack- 
vard and mental defectives. No age limit. Phys- 
teal Culture. Manual training and all branches. 


Open year around. Terms $75 per month. 
R. and MRS. AUGUST A. BOLDT, Supt. 
New York, Binghamton, 114 Fairview Ave. 


The Woods’ School 


FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 








Booklet Box 180, Lanzhorne, Pa. 
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20065 


The Geld Standard of Valucs 


NEW REO ROADS T E R—'1276§  Actansing, plus tax 


Sweeping lines and the poise of an athlete To balance the quality immediately evident, 
distinguish its outward appearance. A color- is the inherent mechanical goodness that is 


ful finish, the gleam of highly polished nickel, Reo. Chassis sturdiness and transmission 
and a full complement of equipment contribute sureness are linked to the flexible, capable T-6 
engine to obtain the alert power and the 


to its obvious effectiveness. versatility. that the spirit of today demands. 


Four-passenger capacity; two in the front seat, two in the rumble seat. 

Upholstered in hand-buffed gray Spanish leather. 

Side-door storage compartment. Pockets in doors. 

Top can be easily folded or completely removed and replaced. 

Mounted on the standard Reo double-frame chassis, powered with the six-cylinder 50 h. p. Reo engine. 

Regular equipment includes: nickeled bumpers, winged motometer. step plates, rumble seat, genuine balloon 
tires, steel disc wheels, electric clock, cigar lighter, automatic windshield wiper and other appointments. 

Price, $1765, at Lansing, plus tax. 


Reo Motor Car Company’ Lansing, Mich. 
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Confessions of a Man-Eating Débutante 


AM a débutante. My name is Ottilie. 

Vague, in general, but strong on a 

few subjects—that has been my educa- 

tion up to the present time. Each successive 

suitor of mine has induced in me a violent 

if passing interest in whatever direction his 
talents and accomplishments ran. 

How well I remember my first girlish 
absorption in the weight and prowess of the 
members of the 1920 Georgia Tech 
basket-ball team! Why, I could stil] 
quote you obscure paragraphs that I dis- 
covered in the sporting pages of the 
time—headings like “Tech win from 
Chapel Hill-Billies in fierce Grid tilt”. 
Until that summer, when I met Jeffer- 
son, the blond Southern youth on the 
Georgia team (I was just sixteen) I 
couldn’t have told you the difference 
between a golf, moth, tennis, or medi- 
cine ball, but for two months I breath- 
lessly followed the fortunes of that 
basket-ball team. Then Jefferson and 
I quarreled and I switched to the Navy. 





USED to search for news of 

Arthur in those little columns 
headed Army and Navy Neces—Pro- 
motions, Retirements, and Movements 
of Ships. 1 could quote glibly the 
speed and specifications of several de- 
stroyers and recite whole pages from a 
profusely illustrated volume called 
Jane’s Fighting Ships. Although I 
never knew Jane, I became extremely 
jealous of her because she seemed to 
have collected even more photographs 
of ships than I had. But there was a per- 
sonal interest and informality about 
many of my snapshots that her pictures 
somehow lacked. 

The next attempt at informing myself 
about the occupation of the then-current 
suitor almost resulted in a case of nerv- 
ous prostration, Feverishly I pored over 
notices of investment securities, issues of 
stock, and announcements of foreign bonds, 
all with that cryptic warning printed 
at the bottom of the page—“although the 
information presented in this notice is be- 
lieved to be accurate, the firm cannot in 
any way guarantee it.” Alas, I fear that 
even with the perfectly simple explanations 
frequently given me by Edouard, I proved 
very dense. Finally, after a particularly 
dificult effort to explain Foreign Exchange, 
Edouard and I parted. 

There followed a time when, convinced 
by Ivan of my vocation for a career in 
European capitals, 1 read up as best I could 
on customs, literature, drama, war, famine 
and pestilence in that charming, if some- 
what uncivilized, little country, (so in need 





of an American loan) Hunjugovakia. Di- 
plomacy beckoned to me, and all went well 
until Ivan and I quarreled, because I said 
that the name of his home-town was quite 
unpronounceable. It was spelled with seven 
consonants, and one vowel, but Ivan said 
one had only to catch the trick of it and 
it all became quite simple. Somehow, | 
never caught the trick. 





THE HEROINE CHEZ ELLE 


This morning, while I was writing this con- 
fession.in my bedroom, 1 was in my pajamas, 
alone with Firpo, my cat. ‘“‘Ottilie,” I told 
myself, ‘‘you are really a very pretty girl!” 


John Adams Eliot Lowell was my reaction 
from the exotics of Ivan. He was guaranteed 
to be of Early American origin. Duncan 
Phyfe never shaped a more symmetrical pair 
of legs than Addy’s—his head was genuine 
curled maple and really belonged in the 
new wing of the Metropolitan Museum. 
What race, what breeding, what eyelashes 
had Addy! And a mouth as quaintly New 
England as President Coolidge or one of 
those ships mysteriously interred in a bottle. 
He was partial to pies at breakfast because 
he felt he ought to continue the fine old 
traditions of his family, but, besides the 
pies, he had two other passions. 

I tried loyally to instruct myself about 
steeple chase riding and his collection of 
old prints, but failed lamentably when I 
mixed up the two subjects and asked him 
if a Currier and Ives was not something to 
keep a horse’s coat in condition. When 
Addy finally discovered that I would never 
be able to distinguish a real from a fake 
gate-leg table, our idyll was over. 


In Which Are Revealed a Few of the Neater Artifices Practiced in the Game of Love | 


And then I met Charles! At last, the 
Perfect Man; but how could I, with my 
scattered knowledge of basket-ball, naval 
tactics, the bond business, Balkan diplomacy 
and sporting prints, hope to hold this ex- 
ceptional personf 


HOULD I study the book of Etis 
quette or the Five-Foot Shelf? No! 
The newspaper! Too diffuse. I must 
have a compact and tabloid version 
of contemporary affairs. For Charles 
could not be fetched by merely talk- 
ing about automobiles (which he de- 
signed and made): he was equally 
interested in books, the stage, painting, 
music, humour, and sports. 1 remem- 
bered that Charles had shuddered at 
the thought of the tie his aunt had 
given him for Christmas, one of those 
richly brocaded purple and brown atroc- 
ities. I must know how to choose un- 
erringly just the correctly chaste fou- 
lard which his soul craved. 
Contemplating all these things | 
doubted if I could ever be witty and 
wise enough to please him. 
Yet I did. 
Without conceit I can say now that 
} am quite an attractive girl, someone 
you’d enjoy lunching or dancing with. 
This morning, while writing this con- 
fession in my bedroom, I was in my 
pajamas, alone with my cat, and, look- 
ing in the mirror, I said, “Ottilie, you 
are really a very pretty girl!” 
Another thing. My manners have 
become perfect. I mever order chicken 
salad three times in succession. I can 
produce, instantly, the name of a fur-bear- 
ing bird beginning in “S’’; I never confuse 
the professional golf champion with Mrs. 
Vanderbilt’s wonderful Three-Year-Old; | 
can pronounce Heywood Broun’s name cor- 
rectly and I am beginning, just beginning, 
to realize the difference between the ace of 
spades and a two bamboo. I know that Tris- 
tan Tzara is not the hero of one of 
Wagner’s operas. I know that Aldous Hux- 
ley was not Herbert Spencer’s intimate and 
pal. I know that Zuloaga is not a brand of 
I know Modern Literature back- 
As for Drama—I wrote it! At a 
dinner party when any brand of culture is 
broached in conversation, all the guests look 
hopefully towards me. Charles has turned 
cut even better than | expected, and, as for 
cur new sport-touring—it is divine! 

Lady, get your man; get him and marry 
him. But, «Ay use the old, out-of-date 
Neolithic methods? Why not follow my 
example and subscribe to VANITY FAIR! 


Nancy Hoyr 
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La Marchesa Casati: A Portrait by Ignacio Zuloaga 


Marchesa has been a subject for the continental portrait painters. 
Most of the men of first importance have achieved one or more portraits 
of her—including—and we remember only half of them—Bakst, Augustus 
John, Jacob Epstein, Larionov, Blass, Boldini, Madrazo, Helleu, Gont- 
charova and Zuloaga. These various portraits now decorate the walls of 
the Marchesa’s villas and apartments in Venice, Capri and Paris 


HE Zuloaga show at the Reinhardt Galleries, which closed on Febru- 
ary first, was, as everybody predicted, a successful one. Fifty-two 
canvases by the Spanish master were shown. No fewer than three of them 
were of Juan Belmonte, the greatest of Spanish bull-fighters. The most 
widely discussed of the portraits was that of the Marchesa Casati, which 
is reproduced on this page. More than any other women in Europe the 
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The New Understanding of the Einstein Theory 


The Removal of the Doctrine of Relativity from the Fogs of Scientitic Superstition 


By J. W. N. SULLIVAN, Scientific Editor of “The Athenaeum” 


URING the ten years that have elapsed 

since Einstein published his General 
Theory of Relativity, the main outlines of that 
theory have become much clearer. Most of the 
early expositions of the theory suffer from the 
greatest of defects, namely, that the authors do 
not quite know what they are talking about. 
There were two reasons why it was difficult for 
them to do so. In the first place, the actual 
originality of thé theory was perhaps greater 
than that of any other theory that has ever been 
propounded. Unlike nearly all other scientific 
theories, Einstein’s discovery was not on the 
highroad of scientific progress. Nothing seems 
to have led up to it. A great mathematician has 
recently said that if Einstein had not appeared, 
there is nothing in the history of science to 
show that the theory would ever have been 
discovered. 


RIGINALITY of this order is, of course, 

almost unexampled. Even Newton is only 
credited with anticipating the labours of two 
or three generations of scientific men. His 
general outlook was inevitable, and it is cer- 
tain that every theorem he enunciated would 
have been discovered sooner or later. He was 
the embodiment of the Zeitgeist of his time. 
That is why he had forerunners and rivals. 
But Einstein had no rivals and no forerunners. 
He was a bolt from the blue. This statement 
is, perhaps, not exactly true. In the writings of 
Bernhard Riemann and his disciple, W. K. 
Clifford, there are premonitions of one of 
Einstein’s main ideas. The unflinchingly logi- 
cal Bishop Berkeley may, perhaps, also be cited 
as being, from one aspect, a forerunner of 
Einstein, But it is certain that Einstein was 
not influenced by these men—the present 
writer found, for instance, that he had never 
heard of Bishop Berkeley—and that the signi- 
ficance we now attribute to their statements is 
due to the light thrown on them by Einstein’s 
achievement. So that the very originality of 
Einstein’s theory was a hindrance to its proper 
understanding. Ideas of this order have to be 
lived with. However learned the critic, he 
cannot immediately “place” these ideas within 
any of the systems with which he is familiar. 
But to a public clamourous for information, he 
has to pretend that he can. Our popular writers 
on science, professionally omniscient, cannot 
afford, of course, to admit ignorance. Fortu- 


nately for them, however, their obvious short- 
comings were condoned when the impression 
got abroad that “higher mathematics” of an in- 
conceivable altitude were employed. 

Einstein was presented to the public as the 
world’s heavyweight mathematical champion. 
He was supposed to have knocked out every- 
body except two or three men. The popular 
writer could, therefore, without loss of pres- 
tige, acknowledge himself one of the victims 
of this general massacre. The truth which 
underlay this travesty was the cause of the 
second real difficulty in immediately under- 
standing the theory. Einstein did use an un- 
familiar mathematical calculus. It was not 
more difficult than some other branches of 
mathematics that physicists have to learn, but 
it was not part of any ordinary mathematical 
curriculum. Einstein himself had to devote 
special study to it, and most of those who 
wished to read his papers had to do the same. 
Members of that curious race called “pure” 
mathematicians, already, of course, knew all 
about it, since they had created it. We know 
not what lucky chance, or feat of insight, led 
Einstein to see in this plaything of the mathe- 
maticians a mighty instrument for solving 
problems of the physical world. 


HESE were the two difficulties, then, the 

unfamiliarity both of ideas and technique, 
which made Einstein’s theory so hard to under- 
stand. With the passage of years these diffi- 
culties have naturally become less, and Ein- 
stein can now count his properly qualified 
students by hundreds where a few years ago 
he could only count them by ones. 

During the last ten years the theory has not 
lain idle. We may particularly mention two 
names, Professor Weyl and Professor Edding- 
ton, who have been concerned with very illum- 
inating extensions of it. These extensions, al- 
though they take the subject into still more 
abstract regions, make it distinctly easier to 
understand, The reason is that this theory is 
more comprehensible when begun from the 
end than when begun from the beginning. 
The fundamental postulates of a science are 
the last things to be discovered about it, but 
the best things to begin with in seeking to 
comprehend it. We are talking, of course, of 
the /ogical understanding of a science. Un- 
fortunately, this is not what most people mean 


by understanding, and to that fact is due the 
curious elusiveness of Einstein’s theory as a 
subject of popular exposition. Although men 
of science know so much more about the theory 
than they did ten years ago, and although 
popular expositions of the theory continue to 
appear, it is doubtful if the public is any the 
wiser. 

One is sometimes asked, almost angrily, 
“But why can’t you explain the theory in plain 
language?” By plain language, the questioner 
nearly always means language that makes him 
see pictures. He does not want a logical argu- 
ment; he wants a series of dissolving views. 
Now, most scientific theories can be represented 
in this pictorial fashion. In modern atomic 
theory, which is really quite as enigmatic as 
relativity, pictures can be given. We are told 
that an atom is like a tiny solar system with 
planets-going round the sun. That is something 
that can be visualized. Similarly, the “oscil- 
lations” and “waves” of wireless can be visual- 
ized. But the metric properties of a fous 
dimensional non-Euclidean continuum would 
not be very easy to paint. Nevertheless, the 
theory is about that. The best reduction to 
plain words that one could make of it would 
not be better than a literary description of a 
musical composition. There are people, of 
course, who never hear music “for itself” at 
all; all music suggests to them nothing but 
literary images. The man who thinks only in 
terms of his pictorial imagination is somewhat 
in that position vis-a-vis a mathematical theory. 
But this type, in extreme form, is extremely 
rare, as is also the opposite type, the man who 
pictures nothing. 

An exposition of the theory of relativity 
which began at the end, which is the right end 
to begin with, would first emphasize the fact 
that the primary things that we take for 
granted, in science as in everyday life, are 
space, time, and matter. We make’ perfectly 
sharp distinctions between them. Space is not 
time, and neither space nor time is matter. 
These were the three entities that Newton 
began with, and until recently it seemed 
impossible that one could begin with anything 
else. 

It was in 1905 that Einstein pointed out the 
interesting fact that differently circumstanced 
observers would form different estimates both 

(Continued on page 76) 
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The Varying Shaw 


VANITY FAIR 


Notes Marking the Milestones in the Making of Some Classics 


stands in Thirty-fifth Street just east of 

Herald Square, are witnessing as pretty 
a revenge as ever the whirligig of time brought 
in. 

This playhouse had been built as a home 
for th~ art of the late Ned Iarrigan; but thirty 
years ago this month it was taken over by 
Richa: Mansfield, who redecorated it from 
cel’, - to garret, inscribed the mosaic of its 
lobby with a gigantic monogram of his own 
initials, named it the Garrick and dreamed 
great dreams of its future. On March 22— 
that, as gifted mathematicians already know, 
was in 1895—he wrote some account of those 
dreams to the watchful William Winter, whom 
he regarded not only as a friend at court but, 
inevitably, as a potential biographer. A new 
play from a new playwright in London was 
due’on his desk the following Monday and if 
it proved to be clean—Mansfield’s very words, 
addressed, no doubt, to Mr. Winter’s celebrated 
susceptibilities,—he would inaugurate his ten- 
ancy of the Garrick with it. 


T= walls of the Garrick Theatre, which 


ND even as he wrote, bounding across the 
main was the steamer Paris, bearing to- 
ward the port.of New York two such unduti- 
able commodities as this untried comedy and 
the English actress—her name was Janet 
Achurch—whom the playwright had himself 
selected as equal to the great occasions of its 
title réle. The play-was called Candida, 

It was one of the several pieces Shaw had 
written by way of keeping an old tryst with his 
own soul—an old conviction that if he had 
not written six plays by the time he was forty 
he would never write any plays at all. Well, 
now he was forty and the six were written. 
But Shaw was inappreciably the richer or the 
more famous on that account. For, with the 
exception of some moderate success achieved 
by Mansfield in America with Arms and the 
Man and The Devils Disciple the English- 
speaking theatre would have none of Mr. Shaw. 

And even Mansfield would have none of 
Candida. Perhaps, as has been confided to me 
by Albert Gran, who brought the manuscript 
from London, Mansfield was made unhappy by 
the importance of Candida’s réle. Perhaps, as 
Shaw wrote the next year in those biographical 
notes recently printed for private circulation 
by Jerome Kern, Mansfield could not face 
with equanimity that trying moment in the 
last act when, as the departing Marchbanks, he 
would have to cry out to Candida: “This morn- 
ing I was eighteen.” 

But at the time, we wrote thus contemptu- 
ously to the retentive Winter: 

“I have discarded play after play and I am 
in despair. I cannot present—I cannot act 
—the sickening rot the playwright of today 
turns out. Shaw’s Candida was sweet and clean, 
but he’s evidently got a religious turn, an 
awakening to Christianity, and it’s just two 
and a half hours of preaching and I fear the 
people don’t want that. Also there is no part 
for me but a sickly youth, a poet who falls in 
love with Candida—who is a young lady of 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 








MEMORABILIA 
By E. E. Cumines 
stop look & 


listen Venezia: incline thine 

ear you glassworks 

of Murano; 

pause 

elevator nel 

mezzo del cammin’ that means half- 
way up the Campanile, believe 


thou me cocodrillo— 


mine eyes have seen 
the glory of 


the coming of 

the Americans particularly the 

brand of marriageable nymph which 
is 

armed with large legs rancid 

voices Baedekers Mothers and kodaks 

—by night upon the Riva Schiavoni 
or in 

the felicitous vicinity of the de 
l'Europe 


Grand and Royal 


Danielli their numbers 
are like unto the stars of Heaven.... 


i do signore 

affirm that all gondola signore 

day below me gondola signore gon- 
dola 

and above me pass loudly and gon- 
dola 

rapidly denizens of Omaha Altoona 
or what 

not enthusiastic cohorts from Duluth 
God only, 

gondola knows Cincingondolanati i 
gondola don’t 


—the substantial dollarbringing vir- 
gins 


“from the Loggia where 

are we angels by O yes 

beautiful we now pass through the 
look . 

girls in the style of that’s the 

foliage what is it didn’t Ruskin 

says about you got the haven't Mar- 
jorie 

isn’t this wellcurb simply darling” 

—O Education: O 


thos cook & son 


(O to be a metope 
now that triglyph’s here) 








35 and the wife of an honest clergyman who 
is a socialist. There is no change of scene in 
these acts and no action beyond moving from 
a chair to a sofa and vice versa. O, ye gods 
and little fishes!” 

Thus did the foremost young actor manager 
of the American theatre receive, when it was 
submitted to him, the comedy which the fol- 
lowing generation has been inclined to regard 
as the finest that has been written in the English 
language since The Tempest. After three re- 
hearsals, Mansfield dropped Candida for good 
and all; but just across Broadway that same 
month a young actor named Arnold Daly— 
he had been an office boy over at Charles Froh- 
man’s headquarters—was making his New York 
debut at the Herald Square, who, eight years 
later, was destined to retrieve Candida from 
the scrap basket and make it known throughout 
America. 

Now, after thirty years this “two and a half 
hours of preaching,” this thing without change 
of scene or any more action than an occasional 
giddy jaunt from chair to sofa and back again, 
has been so revived as to rivet the attention of 
a new generation; and, at a time when the 
newspapers were once again saying “Candida, 
Candida, Candida” as did Eugene that night 
on the glamorous hearthrug, lo the Theatre 
Guild announces that it will sponsor next fall 
the beginnings of a two year engagement dedi- 
cated entirely to the works of Bernard Shaw. 
And this engagement will be played, mind 
you, at the Garrick. 

The Shaw cycle will draw, at need, upon 
the following plays: 

Arms and the Man 

Man and Superman 
Androcles and the Lion 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession 
Major Barbara 

Captain Brassbound’s Conversion 
The Doctor’s Dilemma 
Fanny’s First Play 

You Never Can Tell 
Heartbreak House 

The Devil’s Disciple 
Saint Joan 


HE stage of the Garrick is clear for this 

enterprise—the first of its kind ever at- 
tempted hereabouts in the case of a living 
author—because the Theatre Guild will have 
moved out to its new playhouse, the ambitious 
and spacious theatre of which the stones, mor- 
tar and labour were contributed by some 2,000 
enraptured playgoers. But the Garrick wil! 
continue important. 

A strange history it has had—that scrubby 
little theatre in Thirty-fifth Street, strange 
and full of admonitions for those who care to 
read it. After Mansfield’s failure in its man- 
agement, it entered upon what the puzzled 
medicos of an earlier generation used to call 
“a decline.” By 1914, along with Daly’s, 
Wallack’s and other downtown playhouses, now 
demolished, it usually stood idle, waiting only 
for some obstreperous coat and suit house to 
pay something handsome for its site. As I 

(Continued on page 88 ) 
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STEICHEN 
KATHARINE CORNELL (Above) 
This ascendant lady brought wisdom 
and radiance to Candida, who was Lilith 
in the London of the nineties. It was 
her first attempt at a rdle already 
thickly clustered with associations, for 
New York had seen Candida played by 
Dorothy Donnelly, Crystal Herne, 
Hilda Spong and Amelia Bingham 
is RICHARD BIRD (Left) 
te This young English actor, who had 
come to New York in ‘“‘Havoc”, under- 
1g took the réle of Eugene Marchbanks, 
ve | which was Arnold Daly’s when ‘“Can- 
; | dida” was new. Bird’s magnificently 
us right and challenging performance be- 
I- came a battleground whereon the 
0 critics, in internecine strife, stopped 
7 just short of mayhem 
i | 
V CLARE EAMES (Right) 
ny Miss Eames, following in the footsteps 
Sa of her who was Louise Closser, brought 
to all the reluctan: dissenters into her 
“ camp with her brilliant performance, 
in the tight waist and puffed sleeves, 
d | SE of the starved and smouldering Prossy 
1] | FLORENCE VANODAMM STEICHEN 
6, 
Ww 
Shaw’s First Masterpiece Becomes a Costume Dram 
id aw s First asterpiece ecomes a Uostume rama 
I | 


“Candida”, as it Has Been Revived after Thirty Years, Honours 1895 as Already Quaint 
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VANITY FAIR 


An Ex-Multimillionaire’s Rules for Success in Life 
How a Modern Midas Sank, by his Own Efforts, to the Lowest Rung of the Social Ladder 


NE evening, ten years ago, while along 
the Bowery, haggard-faced men were 
wandering by thousands toward their 
twenty-five cent beds, a high powered Rolls 
Royce slithered noiselessly from its glittering 


garage and tiptoed softly to the portals of a, 


mansion situated in New York’s ultrafashionable 
residential district. As the machine stopped, a 
gorgeously liveried footman leaned toward a 
similarly attired chauffeur: “What’s on for to- 
night, Gaston?” he whispered. “Eat ease hease 
birt’-day,” Gaston, the chauffeur, replied. 

Scarcely had the words been pronounced 
when a lacquey in cloth-of-gold threw open the 
immense doors, from which an immaculately 
(albeit unostentatiously) apparelled individual 
gracefully emerged to view—descending with 
the elastic tread of youth a flight of marble 
steps; entered his perfectly appointed limousine 
—and, with a sheerest sigh of ennui, fled 
smoothly toward an exclusive haunt of pleasure. 

That youth in that limousine was one of 
the outsanding social figures of the America 
of ten years ago: everywhere people on the 
street stopped to stare at him, very little chil- 
dren knew him by sight and greeted his appear- 
ance with an admiring “dah-dah”, his life and 
wealth were on the front page of a thousand 
newspapers, wherever he moved men and 
women made way in awe, and a million voices 
whispered simultaneously, “It’s Bugg!” 
Small wonder! 


N addition to a hundred million dollars 
l which his dying father, Herman Bugg (in- 
ternationally loved as the white vaseline king) 
had bequeathed to Charles, his only child, out- 
right at the latter’s birth, baby Bugg inherited 
from his mother(Emily Bugg, née House)’s 
grandmother a series of railroads and steamship 
lines too numerous to mention, plus a control- 
ling share in half a dozen of the largest cor- 
porations in the world, three of which his 
maternal uncle, the far-famed financeer Wil- 
liam Knutt House, had created in the late 
fifties for his own private emolument. Born 
into such truly unheard of luxury, it goes with- 
out saying that nothing was denied little 
Charles, until, at twenty-one, we see him per- 
haps the most brilliant figure in New York’s 
most exclusive social set-—a demigod: frank, 
charming, endowed with that natural and care- 
free buoyancy which only wealth and culture 
can bring, lapped in splendor and riches, en- 
circled by influential friends, adored by beauti- 
ful women—the perfect apotheosis of gilded 
youth. 

To ask of the ordinary person, who has 
suffered and struggled in terms of crude every- 
day reality, that she or he form a definite men- 
tal picture of the life of twenty-one year old 
Charles would be worse than ridiculous. And 
yet, a fleeting sensation of what it must feel 
like to be born and to grow up a Bugg, comes 
over all of us occasionally. I myseif enjoved 
such a feeling only the other afternoon, while 
more than doubtfully standing before one of 
those decayed, dismal, delapidated, decrepit, 
ultra-squalid edifices known—by some bitter 
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By C. E. NILTSE, Success Editor of Vanity Fair 


irony—as “hotels”, with whose miserable ex- 
teriors and unhygienic interiors the word 
“Bowery” is inevitably associated. Again and 
again I had assured myself that this was the 
right address,:a thousand times I had started 
to enter the reeling doorway, from which a 
rickety flight of stairs lifted itself . . . each 
time, the vision of a groomed youth gracefully 
descending a flight of marble steps had par- 
alysed my every motion. Panting, awestruck, 
I whispered: “It cannot be!” 





EGE ROE NN IG ES 


FLORENCE VANDAMM 
CHARLES BUGG 
In the days when he was a prominent but 
discontented man-about-town, Bugg was 
distinctly the type of the matinee idol. He 
was certainly the richest and most fash- 
ionable man in New York 

A voice, spontaneous and shaggy, growled at 
my elbow: ‘‘Wot’s de chances uv gettin’ uh cup 
uv coffee?” 

I turned abruptly—to find myself sur- 
rounded by “bums”, of various kinds, but unan- 
imous in considering my lack of uncouthness 
as a personal affront. Hastily choosing the 
lesser of two evils, I fled through the doorway 
and up the stairs, at the top of which I en- 
countered a large, untidy, ill-smelling room 
filled with such a motley collection of vagrants 
ragamuffins and down-and-outers as baffles all 
description. “Out of the frying-pan into the 
fire!” flashed through my disordered mind; 
but since there was nothing for it now but to 
go through with the business, I made straight 
for the nearest group of loafers and, button- 
holing what looked to be a peculiarly unpromis- 
ing specimen of depravity, asked politely but 
firmly: “Can you tell me where I can find a 
Mr. Bugg?” 


HE person addressed—a true “hobo” if 

ever one existed, his costume being a 
threadbare stiff-bosomed shirt, plus one violet 
polkadot suspender, plus unbelievably ancient, 
misfit, ninetyish pantaloons—regarded me with 
a look of infantile astonishment, which con- 
trasted agreeably with the expression assumed 
by his associates’ faces, viz.—a solemnity sug- 
gestive of hibernating woodchucks. 

“Charles A. Bugg,” I expanded boldly. 

My vis-a-vis reacted to the once compelling 
and still sumptuous cognomen by making a cir- 
cular gesture in his ear. Thinking that this 
might be a purely personal method of indicat- 
ing deafness, 1 proceeded more loudly: “I 
am the Success Editor of Vanity Fair,” I ex- 
plained in a shout. “The magazine wants me 
to interview Mr. Bugg. Do you know where 
I can find him!” 

The unwashed visage of my silent inter- 
locutor registered something like anguish as he 
murmured: “Come with me.” Considerably 
puzzled, I followed him into a little alcove 
which, with great difficulty, contained an an- 
cient bed, a broken chair, and a twisted wash- 
stand, “Sit,” my guide directed in a gentle 
but resonant voice. I did so, cautiously, on the 
bed. “I,” he stated, appropriating the chair, 
“am that man.” 

Stupefaction seized me—could this—ghis 
mere ‘tramp—shoeless—unshaven—filthy—ill- 
clad—ever have been the elegant creature 
who sank back nightly amid the scented pillows 
of New York’s most exclusive resorts? Was 
this spectre, seated before me, in reality Charles 
A. Bugg Himself? Might such a thing be 
possible in this era of miracles? —Almost faint- 
ing, I produced a package of cheap cigarettes 
and offered them to him. 

“T?]] tell you how it all happened,” he un- 
concernedly murmured, extracting a cigarette 
with great eagerness and immediately strik- 
ing a match on the hornlike sole of one bare 
foot. 

“Thank you,” I managed to articulate, as 
my cigarette was lighted. 

“Father,” he continued, lighting his own 
and tossing away the match, “was no bally nit- 
wit—and mother,” he paused then spoke 
proudly, “mother was a House.” I bowed. 
“I had everything,” he resumed, “wealth, 
power, riches, influence. I looked like Law- 
ford Davidson, the screen: star. And yet,” he 
paused, “somehow I felt something was wrong 
somewhere.” This penetrating analysis was 
followed by the modest statement: “I only 
guessed dimly, at first.” He puffed specula- 
tively. “Then one night—morning, rather— 
when a party of us were celebrating my birth- 
day in Jack’s Underground Attic, it came to 
me like a thunderbolt: I knew, for the first 
time, what was wrong.” He regarded me 
sternly. “As you will never guess, I shall tell 
you.” 

His eyes—small, acute, dark—hypnotised 
the very core of my being. 

“I was unhappy,” he stated, scratching him- 


self, 





(Continued on page 98 ) 
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FLORENCE VANDAMM 


Florence Easton 


One of the Most Versatile Sopranos in the Metropolitan Opera Company 


FPLORENCE EASTON is one of the most musicianly and com- 
petent artists that the Metropolitan Opera House has numbered 
in its forces. She is distinctly a connoisseur’s singer. Her range 
is wide; her réles varied. She sings not only the Wagnerian 
heroines, such as Elsa, Isolde and Sieglinde, but also many of the 
modern Italian operas such as Butterfly, and Bohéme, as well as 
opera classics such as Cosi Fan Tutti and Carmen. Madame Easton 
is an Englishwoman and a member of a musical family. At the 


age of four, she played an accompaniment in a concert given by 
her father and mother. She also sang alone on this occasion. 
Florence Easton intended when she was sixteen years old to become 
a pianist, but vocal lessons which she received along with the 
piano at the Royal Academy of Music in London started her on 
her way to opera. She first sang here under the management of 
Henry W. Savage. She was a member of the Chicago Opera Company 
for several seasons, but since 1917 has been with the Metropolitan 
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FLATTERER! 


Aristide Lafolle 





Roderick Dank, who used to drive a truck, is ter- 

ribly intense. He paints the slummiest slums 

he can find and no one has ever seen a genuine } 

Dank that didn’t have a dead cat in it some- 

where. It is always a mystery where these rummy 
chaps get their beautiful wives 
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NAIVETE Outi! 
Of course you've seen those 
charming water-colors signed 
“Nana”. The artist is old 
man Piggott who has been 
stealing Pamela _ Bianco’s 
stuff for years, and stealing 

it mighty well, too 


INEXORABLE YOUTH 


Horace Higgins, who is 
very severe on the older 
Academicians and says that 
Sargent is a facile fakir, 


hopes to finish his course 
at the Arts and Trades 
night-school in two years F. sp. 








AN ARTIST OF THE UNDERWORLD 


Like most portrayers of the lowest forms of human life, 

Herbert Willis is an exceptionally correct young man. For 

six days of the week he paints apaches; on the seventh he 
passes the plate at St. Bartholomews 


This is the sort of pic- 
ture which some devil of 
a painter always shows 
in the Salon 
“‘Madame B” so that all 
the world can stand be- 
fore it and say, ‘Now I 
she is?” 


Sketches by MARTIN 





is one of those 
elegant Parisian portrait-painters 
who regularly knocks the stock- 
yard set for a Chicago loop by mak- 
ing their women-folk look very a 
la mode when they are really more 
like the beef of that name 


i 





A SUCCESSFUL ARTIST 


If you want a pretty landscape, with figures, done 
/ in tones to match the new portiéres call up August 
Van Vieck. He will supply them, with frame, 
within twenty-four hours. Other artists loathe 


\WY August’s pretty little landscapes, but he says the 
/ public demand for them is still steady 


labeled 


SACRED AND PROFANE 
E 


Walter Bemis paints spirit- 
ual, saintly subjects and is 
a bear on altar decorations, 
but the faint aura hanging 
about him is not incense but 
“Mon Desir’ perfume 


VILLAGE ORNAMENTS 


The leading exponent of the 
Etherialists is Paul Dan- 
forth who has never pro- 
duced anything as yet but 
who has the most beautiful 
dreams, one of which is 
with him in this picture 





THE ANGLES OF AN ANGEL 


Just bgck of Hugo Stoefel you will see a portrait of the 

fair model, also illustrated. Obviously only a rare genius 

could find so many sharp corners in a subject so evidently 
endowed with curvi-linear effects 
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The Invasion of America by the Great Musicians 
We Suddenly Find Ourselves the Custodians of the Musical Culture of the World 


F you would learn the truth about the 

post-war condition of Europe, go not to 

congressional reports, or senate investiga- 
tions or interviews with returning financial 
magnates. Government probers are sure to wear 
the colour of the political faction they repre- 
sent, while the most innocent financial magnate 
—lately returned from Europe—can be relied 
on to conceal a project for a loan at a well- 
secured rate of interest. For the absolute truth 
about France, Germany, Italy or Russia, you 
must send for the circulars of the musical 
season in New York. For, in the stunning ar- 
ray of musical constellations now in New York 
—all of them filched from the old world skies 
—you will read a tale of poverty and artistic 
darkness in Europe which is almost mediaeval 
in its intensity. 

The condition of a nation’s art is a true gauge 
of its energy and vitality. Excepting the neces- 
sities of life, art is the last thing which a 
country will relinquish. At the peak of its 
post-war demoralization, Vienna clung to its 
Volksoper. Bread and filk were difficult to 
get; but the hungry could witness an excellent 
performance of Die Todte Stadt with the ex- 
uberant and expensive Jeritza leading the cast. 


WANT to speak, of course, of those arts 

which, by an affinity with the national hum- 
our, have, in time, become indigenous to it. The 
absence, for instance, of a season of opera in 
London would be no indication of the internal 
condition of England. But a season there with- 
out a Sheffield Music Festival would, or should, 
be alarming to the political economist; for the 
oratorio has become, since Handel took up his 
residence in London, a British institution as 
native as British by-elections or political de- 
bates in the House of Commons. The oratorio, 
the music-hall, the pub and afternoon tea, are 
England’s most normal manifestations, the reg- 
ular occurrence of which denotes a healthy 
organism. A cessation of any of these institu- 
tions would be a sure indication that some- 
thing was wrong with the “right little, tight 
little island’. 

A reading of the New York managerial bul 
letins will show that the musical luminaries, 
banished from Europe, have all flocked to 
America. If there remains a musician of note 
in any capital of Europe, investigation will 
prove that he is too old to undertake an ocean 
voyage. The only able-bodied musician who 
has deliberately resisted the call of our open 
and lucrative spaces is Arturo Toscanini, and 
even he #t now appears will visit us soon. 

To call America the Mecca of musicians, 
would impart to the musical invasion of this 
country the character of a pilgrimage, a tem- 
porary visit to a shrine and a quick return home. 
But this is not the case. They remain. They 
invade the office of the naturalization bureau 
when they cannot speak a word of English and 
appear again at the end of the probationary 
period literate and full of civic information. 
Among the musical notables who have adopted 
America for better or worse are Alma Gluck, 


her husband Efrem Zimbalist, John McCor- 


By SAMUEL CHOTZINOFF 


mack, Mischa Elman, Jascha Heifetz, Arthur 
Bodanzky, Margaret Matzenauer, Leopold 
Auer, Rachmaninoff, Koussevitzsky, Van Hoog- 
straten, Stokowski, Kreisler and a host of others 
too numerous to mention. 

It is significant that this great influx of 
musical genius and talent to our shores finds 
here both appreciation and profit. It was once 
said of Germany that every locality larger than 
a village boasted its symphony orchestra. While 
this is as yet far from the truth in America, it 
is true that almost every locality here, down to 
the merest village, has its music club. These 
have become. so numerous that they have com- 
bined into a national federation. This associa- 
tion convenes every year to formulate plans 
and policies; and their proceedings are care- 
fully watched by the managers of musical 
artists. It is mainly these clubs that engage 
the rapidly increasing executants from abroad. 
The mass of instrumentalists and singers of 
lesser ability are absorbed by symphony orches- 
tras, theatres and vaudeville houses. I had al- 
most left out the movie palaces, the orchestras 
of which, in many cases, rival the regular sym- 
phonic organizations. These, indeed, are under- 
going a development so rapid that it may be 
said that at the present time there is in every 
sizable town at least one good orchestra. 


OR can it be said that these aggregations 
of competent “movie” musicians waste 
their skill entirely on the old musical chestnuts 
which had, by dint of endless repetition, be- 
come identified in the public mind with the 
group of documented passions around which 
the normal screen stories are draped. In the 
musical menu of every better class moving 
picture theatre you will now find generous 
portions of good symphonic fare interspersed 
with the usual hunks of familiar patisserie. 
Shoddy love scenes, which used to depend on 
the sanctimonious vox humana rendition of 
Hearts and Flowers, to fetch the customers are 
now frequently made glamorous by the insid- 
ious chromatics of Tristax und Isolde. The 
overture of T'annhauser is replacing Semiramide 
and Poet and Peasant, as a suitable prelude to a 
nine-reel, million dollar cinema portrayal of 
the ancient struggle between Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love. The public is, of course, forced to 
listen, with the result that many people turn 
away from the sentimental movie music to the 
finer fare of the concert hall orchestra. 
The present extent of musical activity in 
this country is truly staggering. It has attained 
to such monetary proportions that it has at- 
tracted the inartistic eye of business organiza- 
tions, and even Chambers of Commerce. Statis- 
tics are tabulated so that every one may read of 
music’s actual money value. In short, music 
pays! It appears that it is really an industry 
like selling coke, or talking machines or vacuum 
cleaners, As a career it has acquired a new 
dignity—the respectability of cash value. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra journeys to 
New York ten times during the season and is 
received with acclaim. Seats are at a premium 
just as they are at baseball games and prize 


fights. The Philadelphia city fathers realize 
that their orchestra is as good an advertisement 
for their city as a major baseball league and 
Mr. Stokowski is voted ten thousand dollars by 


‘the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce as a 


token of appreciation. Other cities that boast 
of orchestras, plan costly tours for their orches- 
tras into territories far removed, and charge 
the expense to publicity for the town. - 

Thus, through various contingencies, Amer- 
ica suddenly finds itself the guardian of 
the musical culture of the world. Passing 
always for the most materialistic of “nations 
we have assumed the direction of the world’s 
music. After the depressing post-war silence 
which descended over Europe, there came 
across the Atlantic the brisk, hopeful notes of 
the American Pied Piper drawing hither every 
musician who could follow, quite in the man- 
ner of the Hanoverian legend. Venerable 
European opera houses, like the Scala in Milan, 
were soon bereft of their lustiest tenors and 
soprani, both coloratura and lyric. Conserva- 
tories hoary with age were denuded of their 
greatest professors. Violinists, cellists, harpists, 
players on the double bass and harpsichord, to 
say nothing of exponents of the allied arts, the 
ballet and choreography, all made their way to 
our shores, The clear call proved no illusion. 
The finer artists found here widespread appre- 
ciation and a generous reward. The lesser ones 
found good jobs. Nothing could be handsomer 
than the absorption, by our practical public, 
of this tuneful, alien army. 


UT there is no sign that we have really 

apprehended all that this invasion may 
bring to us. Never, in the history of any 
nation, has there been a chance comparable to 
it. That chance is nothing less than the found- 
ing in America of a national Institute of Musi- 
cal Art, founded and directed by the finest 
musical ability of all nations. Projects of this 
sort, it is true, have not been wanting. In the 
minds of the thoughtless, money was the ‘cry- 
ing need. Money was forthcoming, and in 
great sums. But nothing of any. importance 
was accomplished, because national institutions 
are not made with money but with men and 
women and customs and ideas. 

These men and women are here now. Shall 
we be content with hearing them play and sing 
and conduct orchestras, without. utilizing their 
knowledge, their cultural tradition, for a fertil- 
ization of whatever native musical genius there 
is dormant in America? There could now be 
assembled a musical faculty without parallel, 
such as neither the proud Conservatoire at 
Paris, once the special care of Napoleon, nor 
the fertile Academy of Petrograd, could have 
produced in their palmiest days. There are at 
hand countless exponents of every branch of 
music, really an embarrassment of schools and 
methods for the student to choose from. 

Of course many of the artists are primarily 
concert performers who are generally engaged 
in long tours of the country. There are, 
however, so many of them, that it could 

(Continued on page 92) 
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MOTOR MAD 
How vexed Bertie looks. He did so want a car 
for Xmas in order to cut a dash at Prom time and 
what did his parents do but give him a Ford. 
However, trust Bertie; he will have a racing body 
and a Rolls radiatcr cap on it in another two 
weeks and will probably run over both of the 
Williamstown police-force 
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NICK AND NICOTINE 
Nicholas, having attained his 
sophomority, is at last allowed 
to smoke a pipe on the Campus. 
Having taken two drags on his 
first he is now wondering why 
the Library and the Laboratory 

keep changing places 
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Deadly Types of the Male Flapper 


Clothes and Complexes of the College 


and Sub-College Boy 


Drawings by BENITO 
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THE MATER 
Tom never realized that his Mother looked 
like a limousine until she came up for the 
Mid-Year Dance. He is particularly bored 
just now at her insistence that he wear his 
rubbers. Tom doesn’t hear her; in fact 
he doesn’t even know her 


LEFT END 
In his foot-ball suit, ready to 
die for dear old Rutgers Prep, 
Harold is a typical gridiron 
hero. In the shower, however, 
Stripped of forty-eight pounds 
of pads, the dear boy looks 
more like the gridiron itself. 
Tomorrow, Harold will be pho- 
togravhed for Mother and Edith 


THE JAZZ BABY 
Here we see Hank, plodding 
back to his classes, after 
plunking his banjuke all night 
at the Intercollegiate Dance. 
Though he is trying hard to 
do a little mental boning he 
just can’t keep the strains of 
“Me and My Boy-friend” from 
mixing up with English A 








LONG TROUS 
Eustace, in his first ‘longs’ is 
trying to look as if he were born 
in them, but the fellows are 
wearing them so loose this year 
that he has taken three steps 
without actually being sure that 

he has moved at all 
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The Spread of Bad Art 


Alarming Statistics to Prove That There is More of it in the World Year by Year 


KNEW a young man once who committed 

suicide, not for any of the ordinary, classi- 

cal reasons—love, debt, impending dis- 
grace or mortal disease—but simply because he 
found the world too intolerably second-rate 
to be put up with any longer. I regretted his 
death; for though he was never exactly a friend 
of mine—indeed, I doubt whether he was ever 
anyone’s friend—I found him a delightful 
companion. He was intelligent, he was erudite, 
he was variously talented, he had faultless 
taste—such good taste, indeed, that there was 
practically nothing that did not strike him as 
vulgar; just enough talent to enable him to do 
many things charmingly, as an amateur, and 
none really well; learning in sufficient quantity 
to make him realize his own and all other men’s 
bottomless ignorance, and so much intelligence, 
coupled with so little enthusiasm that nothing 
whatever seemed to him worth doing. There 
was nothing left but to commit suicide. He 
was logical; and he had the courage of his con- 
victions, 


HAT distressed him most was the fear- 

ful mediocrity of contemporary art. He 
complained that there were more bad artists in 
modern times than there had ever been in the 
past. Bad art, in the shape of silly novels, 
drivelling plays, sentimental music and vulgar, 
cr dully pretentious pictures, haunted him like 
a guilty conscience. Another man would sim- 
ply have been at pains to avoid these mani- 
festations of bad art. But just as, when one 
suffers physically, one cannot resist fingering 
the half-cicatrized wound, or touching the ach- 
ing tooth which is the source of the pain, so he, 
who suffered so acutely from bad art, could not 
ignore it, but was perpetually Jacerating his 
spirit by the contemplation of what he so much 
detested. He read all the popular favourites, 
never missed a first night, spent whole days in 
the Royal Academy and all the various Salons, 
from the official to that of the independents, 
assisted at every performance of a work by 
Saint-Saéns or Rachmaninoff. What he suf- 
fered—he who was distressed by the stupidity 
of Swift, the vulgarity of Shakespeare, the 
platitude of Goya and the coarseness of Mozart 
-—what he suffered, reading those books, see- 
ing those plays and pictures, listening to that 
music, cannot be imagined. Only one thing 
is certain; he killed himself, 

I used to listen to his jeremiads with amuse- 
ment—for he could denounce wittily. But I 
never took what he said very seriously; for at 
that time I had not yet taken to literary jour- 
nalism. I had no knowledge of what bad con- 
temporary art really was. Since then I have 
reviewed several thousand books, attended pro- 
fessionally some hundreds of first nights, private 
views and concerts. What my poor friend did 
out of a morbid love of self-laceration, 1 have 
since done in order to earn money. Le dor- 
borygme d’un estomac qui souffre was my ex- 
cuse; but he was an amateur of independent 
means. I swam in the muddy tide of bad art 
in order that I might live; he, in order that 
he might die. But, for whatever reason, I too 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


swam where he had swum. If he were alive 
to-day I should listen to his complaints and 
denunciations with a great deal more sympathy 
and understanding than I listened in my days 
of innocence. And I should have, moreover, 
certain reflections to offer him—reflections 
which, while they might not have consoled him 
for the’ badness of contemporary art, might at 
least have explained why that badness took pre- 
cisely the form it did; and by turning his mind 
from the contemplation of the thing itself to 
the contemplation of its causes, might have 
changed his passion for self-laceration into a 
passion for scientific enquiry. : 

But these reflections were not made, alas, 
till after he was dead—for the good reason 
that it was not till after his death that review 
copies and free tickets had forced the problem 
of bad art on my attention. So far as he is 
concerned, these reflections are a piece of 
esprit @’escalier that has come to me some five 
or six years too late. Still, such as it is, the 
esprit has come. And it seems a pity to waste 
it, the more so as the subject is not uninterest- 
ing. “Why is bad art—or at any rate, why does 
bad art seem to be—more copious now and of 
worse quality than it was in the past?” With- 
out being a matter of life and death, as it was 
to my poor friend, that question is one that 
must have presented itself in one form or 
another to all who occupy themselves at all 
consciously with the arts. 

Let us begin with the obvious, There is 
more bad art in 1925 than there was in 1625 
for the simple reason that there are many more 
people in the world than there were then, 
that these people can almost all read and write 
and that they dispose of a, comparatively speak- 
ing, ample leisure. That leisure has got to be 
made tolerable. The traditional arts of self- 
amusement have been mostly lost; education 
and a snobbish desire to imitate the rich and 
cultured have killed the morris, the maypole, 
the folk song, the mummers. Nor is it possible, 
as a matter of fact, to practise most of these 
entertainments in the crowded cities in which 
the great mass of human beings now live. 





HE supplying of diversions ready made 
has become a profitable industry. To own 
a merry-go-round is profitable; to have written 
a successful novel is still more profitable. Play- 
wrights can earn more than company promoters, 
composers can afford large motor cars, a skilful 
draughtsman can make enough to support three 
wives in luxury. Not all of them do, of course; 
but all have a chance. Millions and millions of 
human beings, terrified of boredom and enjoy- 
ing a leisure which they are powerless to fill 
themselves, are hungrily craving for distrac- 
tion, are begging to be relieved from their own 
intolerable company and to be given substitutes 
for thought. The man who can give what the 
greatest number of his fellow beings require 
is made for life. All the worst works of art are 
created to supply the hunger of the greatest 
number. Incidentally, a few of the best do the 
same. 
Fducation and leisure have enlarged the 


public which patronizes the arts; and the 
greater public’s increased demand for art has 
correspondingly enlarged the circle of those 
who, by purveying what it requires, live pro- 
fessionally on its patronage. But education has 
had a further effect; it has caused an enormous 
number of people who, in the past, would 
either have done nothing at all, or done some 
useful work, to profess themselves ‘artists’ and 
produce ‘works of art’. The decay of formal 
religion has had many deplorable effects, of 
which perhaps the worst is the exaltation of the 
idea of patriotism and the most harglessly 
absurd cult of High Art. Earnest young people 
who would in the past have been regular church 
goers, now devote themselves to Art and imagine 
that they themselves are artists. 

Many, it is true, abandon their artistic as- 
pirations once they are fairly grown up and 
launched into the world; but many, very many 
(particularly of those who have a small inde- 
pendent income) go on imagining themselves 
to be artists to the day of their death. To them 
is due that vast mass of dull, respectable, flabby 
art which goes trickling, like a semi-liquid 
mass of unleavened dough, over the face of our 
modern world. All the flat novels, all the bor- 
ing, competent poems, all the blank verse tra- 
gedies, all the insipid performances of Bach, 
all the dim water colours and the dreary still 
lives are their work, It is they who, with heavy 
footed enthusiasm, follow in the track of the 
pioneers, strewing the world with lifeless imi- 
tations of living art. 


T is better that they should do these things 

than that they should spend their lives 
between the race course and the night club 
(though I am not perfectly sure even of 
this). But it would be much better still if they 
blew off steam as their ancestors did, by going 
to church, praying and doing good works. 

The artists who are artists because it pays 
them to be, and the artists who are artists be- 
cause they no longer believe in an organized 
religion and must have something to satisfy 
their higher feelings—these are responsible for 
all that is peculiarly vulgar and peculiarly dull 
in contemporary art. Neither class was any- 
thing like so numerous in the past. 

It might be remarked in passing that the 
spread of education has had yet another re- 
sult, which is a great raising of the level of 
technical accomplishment in most classes of art. 
The average popular novel is far better written 
and put together than it was in the past. All 
that can be tar ht about art has now been 
Jearnt by its practitioners. But bad work is no 
better for being technically well done. Indeed, 
I am inclined to think it is rather worse. ‘There 
is a certain charm about ingenuous and untu- 
tored badness. But when bad artists are like 
the average French novelist of the present day 
—accomplished, knowing all the tricks of the 
trade, working according to the best recipes in 
the literary cookery books—then they are ut- 
terly insupportable. The untutored bad some- 
times achieve a kind of excellence by mistake. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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The Dempsey-Firpo fight, though it lasted less than five minutes, was probably the most dramatic 
fight of modern times. In the first round alone the combatants—between them—went to the floor 
eight times. George Bellows, the American painter, attended that memorable encounter. He sat 
in the first row, and, when Dempsey crashed through the ropes the fighter fell to within a few 
feet of where Bellows was sitting. The painter half humorously included himself in this vigorous 
canvas and may be recognized as the bald man at the extreme left of the composition 


The Dempsey-Firpo F ight: A Painting by George Bellows 


The Artist’s Most Ambitious Canvas of the Ring, Painted Shortly Before his Death 


HE death of George Bellows, on January 8th, was a blow from 

which American art will find it hard to recover. He had been 
ranked as the most vigorous of living American painters. Some of 
this feeling of strength in his work, this radiation of vitality and 
power, may have been due to the fact that Bellows was himself a 
first rate athlete, and a great lover of sport. His enthusiasm for the 
prize ring, which amounted to a passion, was reflected in a wonderful 
series of lithographs, dating over a long period of years. Lithography 
was a medium in which Bellows had no equal in America. Even 
European critics had acclaimed him as one of the master lithographers 
of our time. Some of the prints that had to do with the ring have 
already appeared in this magazine. Shortly after the Dempsey-Firpo 
fight, Bellows made a lithograph which portrayed the bout, and which 
was one of his finest prints. Last summer, in Woodstock, the idea 
came to him of attacking the same subject in oil. The result was the 
picture shown on this page. He worked at it long and enthusiastically. 


The canvas has only twice been exhibited, once in the recent Chicago 
exhibition of Bellows’ work, and, more lately, at Durand-Ruel’s, in 
New York, an exhibition planned only a week or two before he died. 
The interest in Bellows’ work, since his death, has been so intense that 
a number of different plans have been suggested, all looking to a 
great memorial and retrospective exhibition of his work, to be opened 
during the coming autumn. Just where the show will be held has not 
as yet been decided, but it is certain that, with the aid of Bellows’ 
most intimate friends—painters like Henri, Speicher, Sloan, Glackens, 
Dougherty, Beal and a host of other great names in art—the exhibi- 
tion will be truly representative. It will include work achieved by 
the artist in a variety of artistic mediums (lithography, of course, 
among them). No labour will be spared in the show to do the 
memory of this great man the fullest possible justice. The canvas 
above is 5x6 feet. It is in full colour and is perhaps the most im- 
portant of the artist’s paintings that had to do with the prize ring 
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The Great Dramatic Revival at Yale 


Interesting Developments Following the Appointment There of Professor Baker 


T is too early as yet for the general public 

to have become cognizant of the far- 

reaching changes which have been sweep- 
ing over Yale University since the appointment 
of Prof. George Pierce Baker, of Harvard, as 
head of the new Department of Dramatics. As 
a graduate student in the Medical School I am 
ia a position to feel the pulse, as it were, of the 
student body. The situation today is one of the 
most interesting and exciting that I have ever 
scen. The usually staid atmosphere of this quite 
college is charged with electricity. 

The immediate effect of Prof. Baker’s ap- 
pointment has been an entire shifting of college 
standards. Nothing like it has ever been seen 
before. It is as if the very name of Baker were 
a flame which has fallen upon dry tinder. The 
campus is ablaze with dramatic fervour. 


AST night as I walked homeward I stood 

din amazement gazing at the dormitories 
about me. From the lighted windows resound- 
ing speeches replaced the tinkling ukeleles and 
moaning saxophones of a few months ago. 
Looking into the rooms on the various floors 
was like seeing so many tiny stages upon which 
as many plays were being enacted. Thousands 
of young men were unified by a common in- 
spiration and a desire to act. 

Some of the older faculty members tell me 
that they recall no similar instance of mass- 
emotion since the famous ‘“’Town-and-Gown” 
Riots of ’63 when the students were unified and 
aroused by a band of firemen who claimed 
that one of their number had been wounded 
with a cream-puff (containing a door-knob) 
while passing the college commons. 

Be that as it may, the spirit of Yale today is 
an amazing revelation of how tremendous 
forces may lie dormant, only to spring into 
seething activity when the right man comes 
along to evoke them. That Prof. Baker is the 
man to do it in the present instance is evident. 


A BACKWARD GLANCE 


Before looking at things as they are, let us 
glance for a moment at the past; for it is my 
contention that a student of events will in- 
variably detect formative features, antedating 
any particular event. 

One year ago Philip Barry, a Yale graduate, 
won the highest honours in Prof. Baker’s course 
by writing the Harvard Prize Play for that year. 
The vigorous, forcing spirit of the new Yale 
would not be denied. The yeast was working. 
The Harvard Crimson referred bitterly to this 
copping of its laurels by an out-lander in an in- 
dignant editorial headed, The Goth at the Gate. 

Is it not evident that Prof. Baker sensed the 
impending change? Could he fail to see that 
everything about him was unfavorable to the 
development of local dramatic champions? In 
the face of neglect by the Board of Overseers, 
who were devoting their energies to their 
Business School with its courses in Bundle- 
wrapping and Floor-walking, could Prof. Baker 
fail to say to himself, “Into this atmosphere 
comes young Barry, already so steeped in dram- 
atic tradition that he walks off with the dram- 


By LATHAM VEDDER, ’23 








TO ALTHEA (Whose Name is 
Claire) 


A PACKET OF VERSES FOR 
LUTE AND LIPSTICK 


By SamueL HorrensTEIN 


I 
SHE gave me her heart— 
Oh, the sweetness of it! 
She gave me her hand— 
The petiteness of it! 


She gave me herself— 
Oh, the wonder of it! 
I gave her myself— 


Oh, the blunder of it! 
II 


I shall love you forever, 

And you shall love me as long; 
Nothing our love shall sever— 
Certainly not in this song. 


Remember, my dearest, it ever 
You read it new lovers among, 
That I shall love you forever, 

And you shall love me as long. 


III 
Should you ever go away, 
Only take yourself, I pray; 
Leave a bit behind: 
A brightness in a star, a grace 
In a fair, though lesser, face, 
A sparkle in a mind. 


Leave the vision in my eye 

For the azure of the sky, 

The green upon a tree; 

Leave some song the words among 
That flutter on another tongue, 
That it may comfort me. 


When you go, I shall be bare, 

Empty as the empty air, 

Little more than breath; 

Leave some alms to those who could 
Help a beggar, or who would— 
Else I starve to death! 


IV 
If the truth were not so hard, 
You might say this thing to me: 
That you made me shard by shard 
Out of ruins tremblingly— 


Out of fragments that remained 

In your heart of other days; 

Out of knowledge that you gained 
When you walked on sweeter ways. 


I am what the rest were not; 

I am not myself at all; 

I am something you have wrought 
Like a vase upon the wall. 








atic bays, the first crack out of the box; nay, 
more, he produces his play and gets away with 
it, . . . out of the box, into the box-office, so 
to speak. There is no doubt about it. The kid 
is clever. Yale, you are there!” Thus Prof. 
Baker might well have mused. Now he is there, 
with the rest of them. 

Let us look at one or two other minor inci- 
dents which fore-shadowed the great Revival. 

Last Fall I had a seat on the side-lines of the 
Yale-Harvard football game, which was played 
in a sea of mud. At a tense moment, the play 
being not more than eight feet from ‘me so 
that I could hear every word that was spoken, 
Lovejoy, the Yale captain suddenly stopped 
the play and called his men into a ‘huddle’. 
From the center of the group I heard his voice, 
not giving a signal or exhorting his team to 
fresh efforts, but saying calmly, “Fellows, you 
all have a little too much make-up on.” 


T was one of the finest things I have ever 

heard. In the heat of battle something told 
him that Yale was not dramatically perfect and 
he did his best to correct them. Harvard had 
no answer to this and the final score tells the 
story. 

Another instance. Even the graduates of 
Yale have been reached by the dramatic wave. 
A few months ago Owen Johnson, the well- 
known Yale author, composed a cross-word 
puzzle which was published in these columns. 
In addition to making his puzzle one of hideous 
difficulty, the author committed two errors in 
the numbering of his definitions. Instead of 
following the obvious course, suicide, Johnson 
dramatically fled abroad, converting the affair 
into tragedy of a high order, with something 
of the Greek suspense and starkness wherein we 
see him, like Orestes, ceaselessly fleeing the 
avenging Furies who as ceaselessly scourge 
him with the stings of Remorse! 


AND NOW .... 


I shall never forget the mass meeting which 


‘formed spontaneously the evening that Prof. 


Baker’s appointment was announced. Men 
poured out of the dormitories and by common 
consent, surged toward the large quadrangle of 
Harkness, feeling perhaps that its theatrical 
architecture fitted well with the occasion. The 
college band sprang into being. Constant cheer- 
ing rang out; a long cheer for Baker, another, 
not quite so long, for Harkness, then, as sen- 
timent crystallized, cheers for Shakespeare, 
Beaumont and Fletcher and the Jonsons, Ben 
and Owen. It was during this exciting evening 
that the conversation of the undergraduates 
first began to show the tendency toward the 
stagey magniloquenceiwhich has metamorphosed 
student English. 

Three days later I watched the meeting 
of two Juniors who, having been promi- 
nent in the Dramatic Society, are now in the 
very forefront of the new movement. One of 
the young men had thrust a long feather in his 
felt hat and wore a cloak; the other, by means 
of a very old and tattered shawl thrown over his 

(Continued on page 86) 
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George Gershwin 


VANITY FAIR 


An American Composer Who is Writing Notable Music in the Jazz Idiom 


CANNOT recall the time when I did not 

feel an interest in American 
popular music. Before I could play a note 

on the piano I was humming or whistling such 
tunes as Dozen Went McGinty and The Man 
Who Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo, A little 
later, the execrable, sentimental ballads of the 
early nineties. To Little Girls in Blue, After 
the Ball, and Daisy Bell were tried on my piano 
along with two-hand arrangements of the sym- 
phonies of Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven, 
When At a Georgia Campmeeting and W his- 
tling Rufus appeared in 1899, | appreciated 
this indication of a modest advance in the pub- 
lic taste. It is worthy of note that Debussy’s 
sensibility to ragtime progressed no farther. H's 
Golliwogg’s Cakewalk is an exact replica of the 
naive rhythmic form employed in these pieces. 
On the other hand, I gave a real welcome to 
ole and Johnson’s Under the Bamboo Tree, 
which I admire to this day. 1 further enjoyed 
fthe primeval syncopations of Bi/] Bailey, Ain’! 


instinctive 


@ It a Shame?, Ma Blushinw’ Rosie, All Coons 


Look Alike to Me, When You Ain’t Got No 
Money You Needn’t Come Around, Hiawatha, 
and Bon-Bon Buddy, but when I heard Alex- 
ander’s Ragtime Band (1911) 1 shouted. 


ERE, at last, was real American music, 

music of such vitality that it made the 
Grieg-Schumann-Wagner dilutions of Mac- 
Dowell sound a little thin, and the saccharine 
bars of Narcissus and Ophelia, so much pseudo- 
Chaminade concocted in an American back- 
parlour, while it completely routed the so- 
called art music of the professors. At the time, 
however, I was serving as assistant to Richard 
Aldrich, the music critic of the Nec York 
Times. In other words, I was a person of no 
importance whatever. Had I spoken, | should 
not have been heard. 

Several years later, however, Irving Berlin’s 
masterpiece having been succeeded by other 
popular airs worthy of attention, such as Every- 
body’s Doing It, The Gaby Glide, Ragging the 
Scale, and Waiting for the Robert E. Lee, \ 
wrote a paper, entitled The Great American 
Composer, published in Vanity Fair for April 
1917, in which I outlined the reasons for my 
belief that it was out of American popular 
music that American art music would grow, 
just as the idiosyncratic national line of so 
much European art music has evolved from the 
national folksong. Nearly seven years passed 
before my prophecy was realized, but on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1924, a date which many of us will 
remember henceforth as 
another event of importance besides the birth 


commemorative of 


of our most famous president, George Gersh- 
win’s Rhapsody in Blue was performed for the 
first time by Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra with 
the composer at the piano. 

There is, however, an historical prelude to 
the Rhapsody. In the spring of 1923, Eva 
Gauthier, indefatigable in her search for novel- 
ties, asked me to suggest additions to her autumn 
program. “Why not a group of American 
songs?” I urged. Her face betrayed her lack 
of interest. “Jazz,” I particularized. Her ex- 


By CARL VAN VECHTEN 


pression brightened. Meeting this singer again 
in September, on her return from Paris, she in- 
formed me that Maurice Ravel had offered her 
the same sapient advice. She had, indeed, 
determined to adopt the idea and requested me 
to recommend a musician who might serve as 
her accompanist and guide in this venture. But 
one name fell from my lips, that of George 





NICKOLAS MURAY 


GEORGE GERSHWIN 


If Jazz is to have significance as authentic 
music and a vital expression of American life, 
this is the young man to inaugurate the 
movement. An extraordinary pianist, a writer 
of many popular song hits, such as Swanee 
and Do It Again, his Rhapsody in Blue, and, 
Mr. Van Vechten assures us, some of his as 
yet unpublished works exalt the idiom of 
Jazz into notable concert music 


Gershwin, whose compositions I admired and 
with whose skill as a pianist 1 was acquainted. 
The experiment was eventually made, Mme. 
Gauthier singing the jazz group on her program 
between a cluster of songs by Paul Hindemith 
and Bela Bartok on the one hand, and an air 
from Schénberg’s Gurrelieder on the other. 
This recital, given at Town Hall on Novem- 
ber 1, 1923, marked George Gershwin’s ini- 
tial appearance as a performer on the serious 
concert stage. 

The occasion did not 
Newspapers and 


uncelebrated. 
commented at 
Jazz, at last, it 
seemed, had come into its own. Presently, 
Paul Whiteman, weary of conducting for 
dancers more ready to appreciate a rigid tempo 
than variety in orchestration or the superlative 
tone quality of his band, had a pendent in- 
spiration: he would give a concert to demon- 
strate the growth that jazz had made under ears 
too careless and indolent to distinguish the fine 
scoring and the intricate harmonic and rhyth- 


pass 
magazines 
length on the phenomenon. 


mic features of the new music from the hap- 


hazard, improvised performances of a few 


years earlier. His second idea was even more 
noteworthy: he commissioned George Gersh- 
win to write a composition to be included in 
his first concert program. 

As I had been out of the city when Mme. 
Gauthier gave her revolutionary recital, she 
very kindly invited me, late in January 1924, 
to hear a rehearsal of the same program in 
preparation for her Boston concert. It was at 
this rehearsal that Gershwin informed me of 
Whiteman’s plan and added, in rather an off- 
hand manner, that he had decided to compose 
a concerto in fantasia form for piano and jazz 
band which he proposed to call Rhapsody in 
Blue. On that day, about four weeks before 
the date the composition was actually pro- 
duced, he had only made a few preliminary 
sketches; he had not yet even found the now 
famous andantino theme! He played for me, 
however, the jazz theme announced by full 
orchestra, accompanied by figurations on the 
piano, and the ingenious passage, not thematic, 
which ushers in the finale (omitted from the 
phonograph record). At the first rehearsal of 
the program for the concert, the score was not 
vet ready. At the second rehearsal Gershwin 
played the Rhapsody twice with the band on a 
very bad piano. Nevertheless, after hearing 
that rehearsal, I never entertained a single 
doubt but that this young man of twenty-five 
(he was born in Brooklyn, September 26, 1898) 
had written the very finest piece of serious 
music that had ever come out of America; 
moreover, that he had composed the most 
effective concerto for piano that anybody had 
written since Tchaikovsky’s B flat minor. 


NTHUSIASM rewarded the first per- 

formance of the Rhapsody, but general 
and adequate appreciation of the glamour and 
vitality of the composition, exhibiting, as it 
docs, a puissant melodic gift in combination 
with a talent for the invention of. striking 
rhythms and a felicity in the arrangement of 
form, did not come so rapidiy, perhaps, as a 
ready admiration for the composer’s obviously 
rare skill as pianist. After Gershwin had per- 
formed the concerto several times in New York 
and other cities (Whiteman undertook a pre- 
liminary tour with his organization during the 
spring of 1924), recognition of its superior 
qualities became more widely diffused; the 
abridged phonograph disk (even both sides of a 
twelve-inch disk offer insufficient surface to 
record the piece in its entirety) added to its 
fame; and the publication of the score, arranged 
for two pianos, in December, sealed its triumph. 
It has since been performed, although seldom 
with the composer at the piano, at nearly every 
concert given by the Whiteman Orchestra. 
Two causes have interfered with more general 
performances: first, the fact that the work is 
scored for a jazz band; second, the fact that the 
piano part is not only of transcendent difficulty 
but also demands a pianist who understands the 
spirit of jazz. I have no doubt whatever but 


that so soon as an arrangement is made for sym- 
phony orchestra the Rhapsody will become a 
(Continued on page 78) 
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THE MANSHIP SHOW 


Mr. Manship has now returned definitely 
to America after a three years absence in 
Europe. No exhibition of American sculp- 
ture, in recent years, has been more widely 
discussed, or attended, than the sculptures 
recently put on view by him at the Scott 
and Fowles Gallery. All of the work 
shown was achieved by the sculptor during 
the last three years and all of it executed 
either in Paris or in Rome 


Actaeon: A Recently Modelled Bronze, by Paul Manship 





THE FIGURE OF ACTAEON 


A bronze executed by Manship during the 
past year; fifteen replicas in all; thirty- 
one inches in height; modelled in Paris and 
never before exhibited. It is a companion 
piece to the sculptor’s Diana, and shows 
Actaeon, who, after offending Artemis— 
by announcing to the gods his superiority 
to her in the hunt—was turned into a stag 
and remorselessly pursued by his own dogs. 
One copy of t>is group is life-size 


A Group Which has Been a Part of the Great New York Exhibition of His Work 
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VANITY FAIR 


Some Premature Reviews of Our First Jazz Opera 
Mr. Otto Kahn’s Recent Invitation to American Composers Finally Meets With Success in 1 935 


HE news which spread, during the last 
days of 1924, that Mr. Otto Kahn had 
broken down the doors of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House to make an entrance for jazz 
opera—that he had invited American composers 
to write an opera in the new musical technique 
—was received along Tin Pan Alley (which is 
on West 45th St. in New York City) with 
mingled emotions. Messrs. Paul Whiteman and 
Vincent Lopez, having actually played jazz 
concerts at Carnegie Hall and the Metropoli- 
tan, shook their heads and said, “Obviously”. 
The composers who wrote songs about Ala- 
bama in 1902, 1906, 1909, 1913, 1919, 1922, 
and the burlesques of songs about Alabama in 
the intervening years, said, “Yeah”. It will be 
remembered that, at the end of that season 
forty box-holders at the Metropolitan sent a 
round robin to Signor Gatti-Casazza, praising 
him for the work he had done during the 
season, and asking that, as a special favour, the 
next scason might begin with J// Trovatore 
instead of Aida. They also humbly begged to 
be excused from attendance if, and when, a 
jazz opera was produced. 


R. GEORGE GERSHWIN, on hearing 

of Mr. Kahn’s invitation, remarked to 
George White that this would be the last year 
he could collaborate with him on _ the 
Scandals, as he was working on a jazz opera 
for the Metropolitan, based on the life of 
William Ewart Gladstone. During the twelve- 
month ending June 30, 1926, fourteen operatic 
scores plainly marked “jazz opera” were pre- 
sented to the Metropolitan, most of which were 
found to be arrangements in 2/4 time of 
Madama Butterfly. By 1930 there were 450 
jazz orchestras playing in New York (of which 
only 125 were directed by Paul Whiteman) 
and during the same year the first great Ameri- 
can jazz opera was produced at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 
’ For those who were not present at the 
premiére we reprint portions of a review, pub- 
lished on the following day, and from a 
Sunday Times article published the next Sun- 
day. It is of course impossible to recapture the 
feeling of exultation and of anger which suf- 
fused the breasts of music lovers at the time. 
In the Times-Tribune-Item, Mr. W. J. Gilder- 
son, the music critic, wrote: 

“Since the days (eheu fugaces!) when the 
Palais Royalists under that beaming Bourbon, 
Paul Whiteman, stormed the sanctuaries of 
Aeolian and Carnegie Halls, the clamour has 
continued for such an opera as was produced 
last night. The opera Car/o Rossi is the result 
of such an agitation; an agitation, to be sure, 
more in the press than in the minds and hearts 
of the composers. It is, we are assured, a jazz 
opera. On its merits jazz, rather than opera, 
must stand or fall. 

“The idea of using the story of the kid- 
napped Charlie Ross as a book, or plot, was a 
good one; and by a stroke of talent the kidnap- 
per was identified as Jesse James. From this it 
soon became inevitable that the rescuer should 
de Buffalo Bill. This was well enough to start 


By GILBERT SELDES 


with, although it provided three principals in 
the male line and the balance of voices was not 
met by any balance of*plot-interest in the bower 
of beauty which provided the love themes. The 
American mythology is not rich in women; 
but we must admit that Dr. Mary Walker 
served the purpose rather well as the trouser- 
wearing mother of Charlie Ross, and the secret 
wife of the bandit Giuseppe. For Guglielma 
da Buffo, nothing more adequate was dis- 
covered, in the way of love interest, than the 
Statue of Liberty; exposure to the weather, we 
must assume, has given her the basso-contralto 
voice ascribed to her in the score. 





OPERA AND JAZZ 


OMETIME ago a remark was incorrectly 

ascribed to Otto Kahn in the newspapers 
expressing a wish that a great American 
Opera might be written in the Jazz medium. 
Mr. Kahn did say on one occasion that he 
hoped for an opera typical of American atmos- 
phere and temperament. On another occasion, 
in speaking to the Chamber of ce in 
Brooklyn on “The Advancing Tide of Ameri- 
can Art’’, he offered a defense of Jazz in the 
following words: “A movement which in its 
rhythm and in other respects bears so obvi- 
ously the American imprint, which has devel- 
oped new instrumental colours and values, 
which has taken so firm a footing in our own 
country, aroused so much attention abroad 
and has been of such great interest to foreign 
musicians visiting here, must be taken seri- 
ously.” That Mr. Kahn’s son, at least, takes 
Jazz with the proper seriousness is attested 
by the fact that he is the Director of an or- 
ganization, The Roger Wolfe Orchestra, de- 
voted exclusively to Jazz compositions. 

In this article Mr. Seldes assumes that the 
American Jazz Opera has actually been pro- 
duced and is reviewing it on the day after its 
presentation and, then, some years later, when 
it has become a classic, and, finally, a cum- 
bersome obstruction to ‘the young radicals of 
the day. 

Meanwhile, the Theatre Guild has actually 
produced a new play, “Processional” (other- 
wise designated as “A Jazz Symphony of 
American Life’ and “A Rhapsody in Red’’) 
in which the various threads of life as it is 
lived in a little American mining community, 
are woven together in a grotesquely vital 
whole, permeated by the harsh strains of a 
Jazz band to which, after love, death, and 
comedy have stalked the boards, the various 
persons of the drama are, with characteristic 
American adaptability and optimism, left 
dancing. 

Elsewhere in this issue Mr. Van Vechten 
has expressed his belief that in the work of a 
musician like Gershwin, Jazz may be exalted. 














“So far, we hope, our temper has been in 
hand. We can even record without undue 
venom the fact that the choice of Ann Pen- 
nington (not so well disguised as Anna Pen- 
nantova) for the soprano solo dance and love 
making parts, was a proper one. The plot is 
neither better nor worse than that of // Trova- 
tore, which it greatly resembles. But, regret- 
tably, there was also music. 

“Loud but not clear was the music to which 
these personages were supposed to sing; noisv 
and monotonous to the ear, knee-breaking and 
heel-scorching, every bar of it. To give the 
composer scope, Mr. Gatti-Casazza in the 
eightieth vear of his direction of the Metro- 
politan was compelled to discharge twelve first 


violins, cight violas, and the whole choir of 
double basses and to replace these artists with 


‘saxophones of every range and quality. The 


manufacturers of nickel-plate-polish who 
seemed to compose the greater part of the 
audience were thrilled at the sight of the saxo- 
phones, but those who had ears heard not. Not 
music in any case. 

“7TN\HE music of the street has no place in 
the classic halls of the Metropolitan, 
Opera, chiefest glory of our artistic time, re- 
quires beauty, requires high emotion, even high 
intelligence. In the jazz opera we received 
only high notes on the trumpet and a sort of 
fierce sonority. It will not do. Nor have we 
any too much sympathy with the claim that this 
is an American opera. If we really want Ameri- 
can opera we can always have Natoma, a vulgar 
burlesque of which, called Not-at-homa, was 
introduced in the Far West scenes of last 
night’s production. American music is not the 
music of the darky and of the dance floor; it 
will always remain what all good music has 
been, a natural development from Bach. 
through Wagner and Verdi, to Puccini. All 
else is vanity.” 

It was on the following Sunday that Gilbert 
Taylor wrote, in the Herald-Sun-Globe-World, 
the following meditations: 

“Mr. Kahn and Mr. Gatti-Casazza suc- 
ceeded, yes. But what, exactly, did they suc- 
ceed in? In attracting a large crowd of people 
to the Metropolitan who had never been there 
before? In getting first page headlines for the 
opera after its years of desuetude? In annoying 
the small group of true music lovers who staged 
a riot at the doors? In all this, of course. But 
in producing a jazz opera? I doubt it. 

“It was an opera, all right. It was sung in 
Italian, which proves it. Everybody vocalized 
and nobody sang, which proved it again. Rosina 
Galli danced, and no opera is an opera unless 
she dances in it. But was it jazz? Not if Ted 
Lewis knows it. Not if Tin Pan Alley knows 
it. Not if the American people know what 
jazz is—or was. It was merely a sort of pale 
pink Puccini. It was jazz prettified and dulci- 
fied and genteelified out of existence. 


" HOUSANDS of sound waves have run 

under violin bridges since we began to 
take jazz earnestly; and jazz has repaid us by 
taking us in dead earnest. It has lost its an- 
cient impudence and divine mockery, its sur- 
prises and its fun. It is as respectable as the 
plush seats and dowagers before which it was 
played last Tuesday night. The Metropolitan 
might have opened its doors, but not on a sub- 
scription night, to jazz. (Oh, astute unfailing 
Gatti!) When the first American jazzer dis- 
covered that one saxophone could do the work 
of six violins (his name was Hickman, I be- 
lieve) he started something. He reduced the 
overhead of good music. When the second 
jazzman discovered that you could play jazz 
without tin pans and accessories (his name was 
Whiteman or Riesenfeld or something like 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Charles Chaplin--A Major Star Among the Miners 


NEW hero of the Frozen North will be disclosed shortly when Charlie 
Chaplin’s picture ‘The Gold Rush” finally reaches the public eye. This 
meditative glimpse of the rough and sturdy miner, taken just before he 
donned his derby and moustache and departed for Alaskan gold fields, was 
positively taken for Vanity Fair’s private consumption. Chaplin’s very 
successful venture into the producing end of motion pictures with “A 


Woman of Paris” caused a yawning gap of more than two years between 
the pictures in which he made a personal appearance, and caused a breath- 
less anxiety among the fans lest he henceforth be identified with the screen 
as a producer only. This fear has passed, for “The Gold Rush” is in full 
swing and will be completed within a few weeks. We hope that neither 
strikes, earthquakes, nor marriages will further delay this baked Alaska 
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BACK VIEW OF 
THE DANCER 
This ugly duckling, 
who is soon to become 
one of the swans of the 
oallet, has a gaucherie, 
an awkward length of 
limb, a suggestion of 
srowing bones and mus- 
cles, which, though 
wholly _ realistic, is, 
curiously enough, more 
poetic in mood than 
an idealized treatment 
of the same _ figure 


THE YOUNG 
BALLET DANCER 


(Side View) 


Edgar Dégas, one of 
the foremost painters 
of the French Impres- 
sionist School, was born 
n 1834 and died in 1917. 
After his death there 
were found in his studio 
various models in plas- 
telline, which he had 
apparently made for 
his own diversion or to 
help him in his paint- 
ings, which immediate- 
ly established his repu- 
tation as a_ sculptor. 
Little by little these 
models were cast in 
bronze and are now 
prized possessions in 
public and private col- 
lections in both Europe 
and America 


Little Dancer 
A Posthumous Sculpture by the 


Impressionist Painter, Edgar Degas 


VANITY FAIR 






FRONT VIEW OF 
THE FIGURE 
The ballet girl, prob- 
ably a child of humble 
origin, has also in her 
plain little face, tip- 
tilted to the ceiling, 
and in the straining 
gesture of her arms 
drawn behind her back, 
a charming suggestion 
of eager docility. It is 
interesting to note that 
Degas used, for this lit- 
tle masterpiece, ballet 
tulle for the skirt 


THE YOUNG 
BALLET DANCER 


(Side View) 


Degas’ sculpture is dis- 
tinguished by the same 
qualities as his paint- 
ing—an intense verac- 
ity, often satirical in 
import, which made 
him avoid the extrava- 
gant and romantic and, 
second, the ability to 
render motion. His pre- 
occupation with motion 
caused him to concen- 
trate on two subjects, 
horses and ballet danc- 
ers. The reproductions 
on this page are differ- 
ent views of the same 
statue, ‘Petite Dan- 
seuse’’, now at the gal- 
lery of Scott & Fowles 
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Those By Whom We Are Judged 


A Story that Shows the Arrant Cowardice that Silent Disapproval May Induce 


Osooner had Madame 
de la Hournerie re- 
turned at the end of 
a day devoted en- 
tirely to the hair- 
dresser and milliner, 
than she threw off 
her new hat in order 
to gaze at her new 
coiffure. Cleverly 
persuaded by the hairdresser Anthelme, who 
prided himself on keeping in the forefront of 
the mode, she had abandoned her switch of the 
vintage of 1910, and all the other accessories of 
her beautiful chestnut hair, including the waves 
and tiny curls which were wont to cover her 
forehead and her ears. She came back with 
her hair still chestnut, to be sure, but drawn 
back smoothly in Chinese fashion, touched up 
with brilliantine and gathered in a hard shiny 
knot in the nape of her neck, which knot was 
transfixed like a heart with an arrow of rhine- 
stones. 





MADAME DE LA HOURNERIE 
SURVEYS THE RESULT 


In front of the mirror, flanked by harsh 
lights, she gave a little start when she caught 
sight of that brazen forehead, which she usu- 
ally concealed more carefully than her breast, 
and:of the hard light in her eyes, which she 
always cleverly made up, but which the light 
now struck into and robbed of their depth and 
mystery, just as the sun searches out a little 
woodland spring after the wood-cutter has 
passed on his devastating way. Then she took 
up her handglass and surveyed the sleek mass 
of hair in her neck and the arrow of brilliants 
with which it was pierced. 

Yes, there was no gainsaying the fact, the 
new coiffure had chic. She said it aloud in 
order to reassure herself. Besides, Emily de 
Séry had told her just a few moments ago that 
she looked perfectly stunning— 

Still, face to face with this woman in the 
mirror, this woman with the sleek, lacquered 
head, the full cheeks, now beginning to sag, the 
soft, flabby mouth, the big nose, she did not 
recognize herself and felt ill at ease. Copying 
the art of the painter who heightens the colour 
of a landscape that is suddenly flooded with 
sunlight on a misty day, she put rouge on her 
exposed ears, on her temples, and under the 
arch of her eyebrows, and dabbed her face with 
a rose-coloured powder which she seldom cared 
to use. 

That’s better, she thought. Yes, it’s cer- 
tainly a very daring coiffure. But after all, 
why shouldn’t I be daring if I choose? 

She rang, and received the somewhat dubious 
compliment of her maid: “Yes, every change 
that madame makes is always a great im- 
provement.” 

Then she changed her dress and went down 
to dine alone. Her elegant widowhood, which 
was of five years’ standing, no longer dreaded 
solitude, and Madame de Ja Hournerie often 





By COER TEE 


dined or lunched alone by. preference, as a 
sort of self-denial both hygienic and agreeable, 
just as she had taken up some of the practises 
of Yogi and often went to bed as early as five 
o’clock. 

Marien, in his butler’s livery, usually served 
her, standing stiffly and with arms rigid at his 
side in front of the sideboard. He was the pride 
of the house of La Hournerie, with his six 
feet or more in height and his handsome head, 
blond of hair and fair of skin, but with the 
dark fanatical eyes of a Breton. When he was 
only thirteen years old, Madame de la Hour- 
nerie and her husband had taken him away 
from the fifty cows over which he ruled 
supreme and made him an_ under-servant. 
Dressed up in a braided waistcoat and white 
apron, he quickly won his spurs. He overcame 
his terror of the telephone, subdued the harsh- 
ness of his peasant’s voice, showed some taste 
in arranging flowers for the table, and learned 
to walk with a catlike tread. When he ex- 
changed the stripes of a footman for the black 
coat of a butler, a kind of instinct for the ap- 
propriate thing taught him discretion in order- 
ing fruit and flowers and silver polish. So it 
came about that Madame de la Hournerie had 
bestowed upon him the supreme designation of 
a “jewel”, a title which she had usually re- 
served for servants who had grown grey and 
feeble at their posts, 


THE FLAW IN THE OTHERWISE 
“PERFECT JEWEL” 


OWEVER, Marien, 
an athletic monument 
of silence, did not 
always know how to 
control the expressive 
fires of his dark eyes, 
those eyes which had 
served as mirrors for 
so many charming lit- 
tle minxes, or as the 
stars glowing in the firmament of many a shop- 
girl or housemaid. 

Madame de la Hournerie entered the dining 
room briskly, sat down, and shivered. 

“Serve me quickly, Marien. It’s not very 
warm here, do you think?” 

Marien, planted firmly in front of his buffet, 
did not budge. 

“Well, young man, I was talking to you,” 
said Madame de la Hournerie, with the kindly 
informality which she sometimes still employed 
towards him. 

“But the thermometer says eighty,” he man- 
aged to say at last, in a very uncertain voice. 
Madame de Ja Hournerie, whom the cold struck 
in two places recently bared to the world and 
correspondingly sensitive—namely, her fore- 
head and her ears—looked up at Marien, who 
immediately lost countenance, plunged the 
ladle in the soup tureen, served Madame de la 
Hournerie, and resumed his accustomed place 
facing his mistress. His smouldering eyes 
stretched to their widest capacity gazed with an 





inexpressible look of horror and disgust at the 
wide naked forehead, white as marble, at the 
skull cap of sleekly-oiled hair, matching the 
mahogany furniture of the Empire period. 
Mortified, Madame de la Hournerie pushed her 
soup away. 

“Give me the next course, Marien. I’m not 
very hungry. I shouldn’t be surprised if I had 
a touch of grippe.” 


THE PAIN OF DISILLUSIONMENT 
WITH ONE’S BETTERS 











RARIEN took the soup, 
2, ran toward the kitchen 
) as if he were fleeing 
from the enemy, and 
*reappeared with a 
@ shrimpsoufflé. Inserv- 
* ing it, he nicked the 
UJ - 

g edge of a fine old 
plate, spilled several 
drops of red wine on 
the table-cloth, and then, regaining his post 
by the sideboard, resumed his intense and horri- 
fied stare. 

“There’s a lot of grippe about,” said Ma- 
dame de Ja Hournerie. ‘You people in the 
kitchen must look out. Henriette complained 
only this morning of pains in her baek. And 
take away the soufflé. The shrimps are dried 
up. And you don’t seem to be particularly well, 
yourself, this evening.” 

“It’s the season for grippe,” said the same 
uncertain voice. 

But the black eyes of Marien, pitiless in 
their candour, cried out between each mouth- 
ful. “No, it’s not grippe, it’s that shameless 
forehead, that blasted desert, that tiny head iike 
a hard fruit, the head of an old woman 
despoiled of the foliage softened by which I 
was accustomed to see it mellow into age. It is 
my indignation, the indignation of a good 
servant, something of a pilferer, to be sure, but 
attached to the house which he serves and ex- 
ploits—it is the stupefaction of one who was 
formerly a menial here, serving a beautiful 
mistress, of that little cowherd, devoted to a 
ravishing memory—I can’t stand it! My God, 
I can’t stand it!” 

The floating island had no more success 
than the shoulder of lamb with hearts of arti- 
chokes. Finally, at the end of her patience, 
Madame de la Hournerie tried to get back at 
this silent, importunate disapproval. A particle 
of red polish in the chasing of a fork and the 
charred edge of one of the candle-shades gave 
her an opportunity. 

But paralyzed with cowardice, she left the 
table without uttering a word of her repri- 
mand; and merely ordering drily, “Send Hen- 
riette right up to me,” ran to her boudoir and 
sat down before the triple mirror. 

“Is that you, Henriette? Telephone early 
tomorrow morhing—at the first possible mo- 
ment—to Anthelme. Yes, the hairdresser. I 
want an appointment with him, before lunch 
—you understand, I must have it before lunch.” 
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Six Derisions from a Mexican Pencil 


Contemporary Americana Pictured by Covarrubias 
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The Unconfessed Works of Mr. M’Connachie 


Otherwise Known as the Genial Familiar of the Author of “Peter Pan” 


HE belated production of Shall We Join 

the Ladies? in America and the fact that 

the performance of this one-act play was 
attended, as in London some years ago, by all 
the hanky panky of a grave pretense that here 
was really Act One of a three act play which 
Barrie had found too difficult to complete—it 
is all a fresh reminder of how guileful a show- 
man is the great Sir James. 

In the expansive mood that possessed him 
when he made his matchless address to the boys 
at St. Andrews back in the memorable May of 
1922, he confessed his helplessness in the toils 
of M’Connachie, his alter and unruly ego whom 
he credited with the Barrie plays. And he 
might have added, also, that M’Connachie was 
not half bad as a press agent. 

Surely it was M’Connachie’s scheme to insist 
that this brilliant dramatic fragment called 
Shall We Join the Ladies? should be put forth 
as the troubled first act of a play which Barrie 
must release apologetically with the explanation 
that he had been baffled at the prospect of 
finishing it. Yet, of course, it is the whole 
point of the piece that it stops short of its reve- 
lation. One need scarcely point out that this 
sudden breaking off must have been part of the 
original intention; may, indeed, have been all 
the original intention. If you are going to call 
Shall We Join the Ladies? an unfinished play, 
you might as well call O. Henry’s An Uxn- 
finished Story an unfinished story. 


Barrie 
And Who 


S OUR reporter entered Sir James Barrie’s 
hotel room by one door, the next door 
softly closed. ‘I was alone,” writes our re- 
porter, “I sprang into the corridor and had just 
time to see him fling himself down the elevator. 
Then I understood what he had meant when he 
said on the telephone that he would be ready 
for me at 10:30. 

I returned thoughtfully to the room, where 
I found myself no longer alone. Sir James 
Barrie’s ‘‘man”’ was there; a stolid Londoner, 
name of Brown, who told me he was visiting 
America for the first time. 

“Sir James is very sorry, but has been called 
away,” he assured me without moving a muscle. 
Then he added: “But this is the pipe,” and he 
placed the pipe of the largest size on the table. 

“The pipe he smokes!” I asked. 

Brown is evidently a very truthful man, for 
he hesitated. ‘That is the interview pipe,” he 
explained. ‘When we decided to come to 
America Sir James said he would have to be 
interviewed, and that it would be wise to bring 
something with us for the interviewers to take 
notice of. So he told me to buy the biggest 
pipe I could find, and he practiced holding it 
in his mouth in his cabin on the way across. 
He is very pleased with the way the gentlemen 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


So much of M’Connachie’s best work is hid- 
den from the public view. Thus there are some 
admirable bits of thumbnail portraiture in this 
fragment, tucked away in the parentheses of the 
manuscript. <All its action is unfolded at a 
dinner table aglow with “that genial regard for 
each other which steals so becomingly over 
really nice people who have eaten too much.” 
Then, one by one, you are introduced to the 
guests. There is Lady Wrathie, for instance, 
who has a secret sorrow but, “who, being a lazy 
woman, does not always remember what it is.” 
And there is Mrs. Castro, a mysterious widow. 
To the stage manager, Barrie confides that if 
you were to mention Buenos Ayres to Mrs. 
Castro, she would blanch. As no one does 
mention it to her, however, she does not blanch. 
Then there is Mr. Vaile, “the perfect little 
gentleman if socks and spats will do it.” 

So you see, if Sha/l We Join the Ladies? re- 
mains unpublished, some of M’Connachie’s 
most engaging works will be lost to an oblivious 
posterity. By the same suppression the edition 
ef Barrie in your library doubtless Jacks his 
sage instruction to the players of Peter Pan, for 
that immortal comedy, on which Barrie has 
done a great amount of tinkering since it was 
first written, has never been put into print at 
all and the dramatic schools do not find easily 
available a short talk on the art of acting which 
ought to be pasted in the hat of every embryo 
Laurette Taylor in her first term. 


Then so much of M’Connachie’s work has 
been released anonymously. He has been sus- 
pected of all the press stories which dotted and 
enlivened the London papers during the run of 
Rosy Rapture, a revue produced over there dur- 
ing a now forgotten enthusiasm for the art of 
little Gaby Deslys. Furthermore it may one 
day be revealed in a posthumous confession that 
M’Connachie also wrote under the pen name of 
Daisy Ashford. And certainly, to such Ameri- 
can Visitors as stray his way in London these 
days, Barrie makes no bones about the fact, 
which some readers suspected at the time, that 
the interview with Barrie’s valet which was 
published in the New York Times for Oc- 
tober 1, 1914—an anonymous interview that 
appeared without comment on the grave edi- 
torial page of that date—was written by no 
member of the staff of that admirable journal. 
In the opening sentence, the very location, “our 
reporter,” was sufficient notice that the inter- 
view was not the work of the local staff or local 
talent. 1 think it must have since dawned even 
on the puzzled valet himself that M’Connachie 
wrote that interview. 

The avid collector—with your collector’s 
true passion for interleaving any book—will 
find that he has a deal of expanding to do to 
complete the definitive edition of Barrie on his 
shelf. For his convenience, that unconfessed 
interview which M’Connachie so enjoyed writ- 
ing, is here reprinted: 


at Bay: Which Was Browne 
Was It That Escaped Down the Elevator— 


An Interview on the War 


of the press have taken notice of it.” 

“So that is not the pipe he really smokes?” 
I said perceiving I was on the voyage of a grand 
discovery. ‘I suppose he actually smokes an 
ordinary small pipe.” 

Again Brown hesitated, but again truth pre- 
vailed. 

‘He does not smoke any pipe,” he said, “nor 
cigars, nor cigarettes; he never smokes at all; he 
just puts that one in his mouth to help the in- 
terviewers.” 

“It has the appearance of having been 
smoked!” I pointed out. 

“I blackened it for him,” that faithful 
fellow replied. 

“But he has written a book in praise of My 
Lady Nicotine.” 

“So I have heard,” Brown said guardedly. 
“I think that was when he was hard up and had 
to write what people wanted; but he never 
could abide smoking himself. Years after he 
wrote the book he read it; he had quite for- 
gotten it, and he was so attracted by what it 
said about the delights of tobacco that he tried 
a cigarette. But it was no good; the mere smell 
disgusted him.” 

“Odd, that he should forget his own book,” 
[ said. 


“He forgets them all,” said Brown. ‘There 
is this Peter Pan foolishness, for instance. 1 
have heard people talking to him about that 
play and mentioning parts in it they liked, and 
he tried to edge them off the subject; they 
think it is his shyness, but | know it is because 
he has forgotten the bits they are speaking 
about. Before strangers.call on him I have seen 
him reading one of his own books hurriedly, so 
as to be able to talk about it if that is their 
wish. But he gets mixed up, and thinks that 
the little minister was married to Wendy.” 

“Almost looks as if he hadn’t written his own 
works,”’ I said. 

“Almost,” Brown admitted uncomfortably. 

I asked a leading question. ‘You don’t sup- 
pose,” I said, “that any one writes them for him? 
Such things have been. You don’t write them 
for him by any chance, just as you blackened 
the pipe, you know?” 

Brown assured me stolidly that he did not. 
Suddenly, whether to get away from a trouble- 
some subject I cannot say, he vouchsafed me a 
startling piece of information. “The German 
Kaiser was on our boat coming across,”” he said. 

“Sure?” I asked, wetting my pencil. 

He told me he had Sir James’s word for it. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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STEICHEN 


A Recent Arrival from Never-Never Land 


Wafted from Obscurity, on the Wings of Peter Pan, to the Bright Region of the Stars 


HE quality which Maude Adams brought to the spoken role of Peter 
T's is something which American playgoers will not soon forget. For 
years, moving picture producers have been seeking a player who could 
transfer the same quality to Barrie's play on the screen. They have found 
it in Betty Bronson—an unknown “extra” girl of the studios. The en- 


chantment of the boy who wouldn’t grow up is everywhere evident in her 
easy and skillful performance. Wendy, Tinker Bell, Captain Hook and 
the pirates all have aided her in making “Peter Pan” a delectable eve- 
ning. In. her work we feel the essential quality of youthfulness and 
bien-étre: not merely the acted semblance of it, but the thing itself 
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A Modern Gulliver Explores the Movies 


A Famous Movie Studio on Long Island is Discovered by an Intrepid Traveller 


By SIR ARTHUR CATCHPOLE, Bart., D.C. L., K. C. B., R. S. V. P., ete. 


OTE: In this article, the elderly and in- 

trepid British explorer (cho recently re- 
ceived the Nobel Peace Prize for his elucidation 
of the little known man-eating inhabitants of 
the Andaman Islands) presents the world with 
his almost incredible meanderings among the 
hitherto undiscovered Gobos, or blood-drinking 
motion picture actors, scenic directors, camera 
men, forty-year-old ingenues, society “extra” 
ladies, and publicity artists at Astoria, To say 
that Vanity Fair is happy to be the vehicle of 
so significant a communication ts to insult the 
intelligence of its readers—but let the aged 
Sir Arthur's thrilling story of the Gobos on 
Long Island speak for itself. —Editor. 


ACED by a truly momentous task (so mo- 

mentous that, instinctively, I hesitated to 
imagine that least of a thousand miracles which 
its accomplishment would entail for humanity 
in general and the world in particular) it was 
with a sense of responsibility well nigh crush- 
ing that, at approximately seven o’clock in the 
morning of the fourteenth of October, with 
a bag of peppermints in my left jacket pocket, 
I found myscif one of the scrambling myriad 
who, for one reason or another, inhabited at 
that hour the irrevocable purlieus of the Grand 
Central Station. 

Ordinarily | should have paused to contem- 
plate a scene in which pity and terror strove 
for the mastery; now | found myself to be the 
frenzied protagonist, the fanatical traveller 
whose one and only aim was to locate, with the 
least possible delay, a not infrequently imagi- 
wary unit of conveyance. Having to the best 
of my ability explored passage after passage of 
the marble labyrinth (during which Odysseys 
| narrowly escaped having my shoes shined, 
buying a book, eating a dinner, and similar un- 
oreseen perils) I succeeded, by appealing to a 
considerable number of persons of diverse sexes, 
in establishing beyond the shadow of a doubt 
the far from unimportant fact that the partic- 
ular train whose presence I so ardently desired 
was to be boarded only upon a level differing 
from that on which I found myself at the mo- 
ment. Further inquiries had scarcely revealed 
the fact that this level was directly attain- 
able, at intervals of from one to three minutes, 
by means of a lift—when before me doors 
shot open, and I found myself confronted 
by two Negroes combining gigantic size with 
less than the ordinary quota of intelligence. 
Having (not without some trepidation) en- 
tered the machine, I was whisked downward 
toa substratum or sunken promenoir containing, 
to be sure, a train differing in no essential re- 
spect from the ordinary electrically operated 
conveyance, but which, to my great spiritual 
comfort, I ascertained to be marked “Astoria”. 

This circumstance, trivial in itself, consider- 
ably heartened me: so much so, indeed, that I 
immediately boarded the train; which there- 
upon to my no small satisfaction made off 
through a tunnel under the river, without other 
ill effects to myself and—if I may presume— 
the other occupants, than a slight discomfort 
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to the ear-drums coincident with the encounter- 
ing of a sudden difference in air-pressures not 
unnatural under the circumstances. 

During this, the submarine, portion of the 
journey, I had ample time to pass in review the 
motives and methods of my truly astonishing 
expedition; such introspective tendencies as 
were natural to my personality being reinforced 
by the complete (except for an occasional cough 
or sneezing) absence of any factor of external 





SARONY 


SIR ARTHUR CATCHPOLE 


This photograph of the famous British ex- 
plorer, Sir Arthur Catchpole, now in his 
eighty-third year, was taken fifty years 
ago, at thirty-three, when he wrote his 
treatise on polyandry in the Congo 


interest. As the train rushed on through dark- 
ness I found myself little by little becoming 
hypnotised by the prospect of treading in per- 
son the soil of that fabulous corner of the world 
from which so many fantastic myths, so many 
gruesome legends, have emanated. Astoria!— 
extraordinary principality, mysterious kingdom, 
unreal domain, inhabited by half-human, half- 
imaginary creatures! What by comparison was 
Africa or India or Egypt? What were the 
secrets of the pyramids, the mutterings of the 
fakirs, the darknesses of the Congo? Myself 
appeared to me as one who is both foolhardy 
and presumptuous: true, I had weathered incon- 
ceivable perils, 1 had wrestled bare-handed 
with the pigmy hippopotamus and crossed the 
Amazon in a fig-leaf—but what, after all, were 
these dangers, or a thousand times worse than 
they, compared with the vivid and perpendicu- 
lar Unknown against which I was being hurled 
by an elemental force at a velocity truly merci- 
My heart quailed. And then, a realisa- 
tion of the dignity of my mission—a vision of 
the sublimity of endeavor—crossed my mind: 
instantly I was comforted, and murmuring 
“Thy will is my law, Scientia!” I clenched 
the bag of pink peppermints. 


less? 


At this very moment, with a slight jolt, we 
emerged into the light of day; and on 
every hand a (to say the least) awe-inspiring 
spectacle unfolded itself. What a scene! Be- 
fore the beholder stretched, literally a perte 
de vue, an inimitable panorama of unparalleled 
desolation, consisting of acres upon hideous 
acres of dump-heaps, some smoking, others 
smokeless, all cruelly illuminated by the clear 
air of morning. The tonality of the whole--- 
a drab mixture of acid browns and constipated 
greys—was, to be sure, occasionally relieved by 
the inspired occurrence of some ordinarily 
humble fraction of objectivity; as when, for 
instance, a tin can, snaring the sun’s rays, tossed 
into the eye a jet of violet brightness. Occa- 
sionally, too, the olfactory contribution of a re- 
cently emptied refuse-barrel, wafting through 
the open windows of the train, greeted the nos- 
trils with a far from timid salutation. 

But aside from such accidents, it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the fatality of distintegra- 
tion was everywhere strictly observed. Be it 
understood that I am recounting a first impres- 
sion, and that 1 am by temperament abnormally, 
even peculiarly, susceptible to Nature in her 
various moods and tenses, in which respect I 
differ radically from the vast majority of hu- 
man beings— as is well illustrated by the pres- 
ent situation; a glance to jeft and right suffting 
to persuade me that my fellow travellers were, 
to all intents and purposes, inured to the desola- 
tion of a scene which, so far as I could judge, 
presented no novel features to their possibly 
somewhat limited apparati of sense-perception ; 
whereas I must candidly admit that from the 
moment of their exit from terra firma my own 
eyes and nostrils were busy defending them- 
selves against innumerable onslaughts of, to 
put it mildly, unwelcome phenomena. But 
what, after all, is ugliness? Probably not more 
than a few minutes later I found myself, if 
not positively enjoying, at least disinterestedly 
appraising, the extraordinary landscape which 
forms a stepping-stone from civilization to 
the awe-inspiring Gobo-Land. 








RESENTLY the train stopped—not, how- 

ever, before I had begun to experience a 
curious sensation in the top of my head. I 
felt for the peppermints: they were safe. What 
was this place? I promptly produced from my 
hat a number of large and inaccurrate maps 
of the district and discovered, with great diffi- 
culty, that we had attained the little station 
of Bee-Bee-Ave. from which point my destina- 
tion was only a few minutes distant. 

Startled by this revelation, I had scarcely 
time to put away my maps and straighten my 
necktie when we were off with renewed vigour. 
In vain I tried to collect my senses, to form 
some definite plan of offense or defense— 
my wits had deserted me—I could concentrate 
upon nothing whatever; and, to my horror, 
found my own voice humming a popular catch, 
or ditty, of a distinctly (unless I greatly err) 
reprehensible nature, its title being “Red Hot 

(Continued on page 106) 








VANITY FAIR 


Big Casino Is Little Casino 
Being the Revenge of One Who, At the Theatre, Has Suffered Long and Helplessly 


HIS play is designed to contain a little 

bit of each of the many things that have 

been keeping people away from the thea- 
tre in recent years. Although its title might 
indicate that it is aimed at a particular play- 
wright addicted to paradoxical titling, the play 
as a whole is intended to cover a much wider 
ground. The idea has been to get square with 
everybody in three two-minute acts. 

The first and only performance took place 
in New York, where a group of newspapermen, 
actors and assorted artists gave a strictly private 
performance as a part of a professional enter- 
tainment called No-Siree. On that occasion 
the off-stage music was played by a young man 
named Jascha Heifetz, and the remainder of 
the cast was as follows: 

Henry C. ARCHIBALD, 2 Multi- Millionaire 

John Peter Toohey 
Drecs, a Philosophical Butler Alexander Woollcott 
Georce W. Harper, a Broker J. M. Kerrigan 

Joun Finpvay, a Rising Young District Attorney 
George S. Kaufman 
Franklin P. Adam< 
Mary Kennedy 
Mare Connelly 
David H. Wallace 
Robert E. Sherwood 
Neysa McMein 
Alice Duer Miller 


O’Brien, of the Central Office 
Marcaret, Archibald’s Daughter 
A CoMMoN FELON 
Broker’s Boy 
Tue Governor oF New York 
First Ricn Gvest 
Seconp Ricw GvEst 
The play follows: 
ACT I 


HE scene is the library in the home of 

Henry C. Archibald, a multi-millionaire. 
It is a beautiful room, svith books in it. As the 
curtain rises the door-bell is ringing. Dregs, 
the butler, enters and opens the doors for the 
guests, all of cchom are rich, and some very 
rich, Among them is George W. Harper, a 
broker. As the guests arrive Henry C. Archi- 
bald enters from an adjoining room. 


Drecs: Mr. Archibald, here are some of the 
214 fashionable guests for vour exclusive party. 

ArcuipaLp: Thank vou, Dregs. You are a 
very good man, indeed. 

Drecs: I’m glad vou think so, sir. There 
are two kinds of married women—those who 
get up in the morning and those who don’t. 

ArcHipaLD: Good evening, everybody! 

AtL: Good evening! 

Harper: We have come to the party you 
are giving—one of a series of lavish affairs for 
which you are famous. 

ARCHIBALD: Indeed, I thank you. 

First Rich Gvesr: Is this not a magnifi- 
cent room, with red plush hangings! 

Seconp Ricu Guest: Yes, I once read 
about a room like this in a volume. 

Harper: I understand that you are a very 
rich man and that you have some novel theories 
about crime. 

ArcuipaLp: Yes. I believe that crime is 
the fault of the criminal. If you will follow 
my man, Dregs, who has served me for fifteen 
years, you may put your things in the rococo 
room. Dregs, tell the ten-piece orchestra from 
Delmonico’s to begin. 

Drecs: Yes, sir. Life is a puzzle and very 
few are able to unravel it. (Exit Dregs and all 


except Archibald and Harper ) 
“Copyright, 1922, by George S. Kaufman. All Acting Rights Reserved. 


By GEORGE S. KAUFMAN * 


Harprer: Have you heard anything about 
that ardent young reformer, John Findlay? 

ARCHIBALD: Yes, I have invited him here 
to-night. 

Harper: He js not in sympathy with your 
views of the criminal. (Enter John Findlay, a 
Rising Young Distyict Attorney ) 


INDLAY: Ng, I am not. I believe that 

crime is respongible for the criminal, not 
the criminal for cme. Remove crime and 
there will be no cr gninals. 

Arcuipatp: A!B Mr. Findlay! 
are yu! . 

Fiypiay: Iam y_il. But have you stopped 
to thivsk that while ycu give this elaborate party 
here to-night, which is but one of a series for 
which; vou are cejcorated, that your own 
daugh'ter Margaret,’whom you cast out years 
ago, is perhaps starving! 

ArcuipaLp: I haye no daughter. She ceased 
to be my daughter \hen she opposed my views 
of the criminal. 

Fixpiay: But hj‘¢ you no interest in what 
she is doing since you cast her out! 

AxcHIBALD: No, 1 am a hard man. She 
does not believe in riches, so Jet her work out 
her life for herself among the poor. 

FinDLay: is, indeed, among the poor. 

ARCHIBALD know that you are in love 
with her and have kept track of her, although 
you are a rising young district attorney with 
bout crime. (Music is heard in 


And how 


peculiar view 


the recon room) There is the music. Sup- 
pose, While my 214 guests are dancing, that we 
three play a little game of casinof Or are you 


afraid to gamble with me? 

FinpLay: Iam not afraid. But the thought 

vour daughter, working among the poor— 

Drees: (Enters) You were about to ring, sir? 

ArcuipaLp: Yes. Cards. (Dregs produces 
a deck of cards, which he has brought with him. 
The three men sit at the table) See that my 
214 guests have everything they want. This 
is to be a night of gaiety, for that is all that 
there is in the world. 

Drecs: Yes, sir. He who interferes in the 
quarrel of a neighbor is doubly foolish, for he 
shall have no neighbors. (He goes) 

Fixpiay: You are a heartless man, to be 
gav when there is so much misery in the world. 

ARCHIBALD: It cannot touch me. 

Finpiay: Who knows! Perhaps disaster is 
stalking into your house at this very minute. I 
seem to have a premonition. 

ArcHiBaLb: (Who has been dealing) Non- 
sense! Take up your cards! There! The deal 
is completed. (He turns white) Good God! 
(They all spring to their feet) 

Fixnptay: Aha! Even as you spoke! 

ArcuipaLp: What fiend’s work is this? Give 
me his name and I shall—( Dregs rushes on) 

Drecs: Is there anything the matter, sir? 

ArcuipaLp: Yes! There are only fifty-one 
cards in this deck! (There are general ex- 
clamations. Dregs is about to summon help) 
No! Wait! (He turns to Findlay) You think 
I cannot meet trouble face to face? Then I 
will show you! Dregs! 


Drecs: Yes, sir! A man is as old— 

ArcHIBALD: I’ve heard that one! No one 
is to know that anything has happened! My 
214 guests must go ahead and enjoy them- 
selves! The music must play on! 

Harper: God! What a man! 

ARCHIBALD: [ve got to think—to think! 
(A pause) Dregs, close every door! No one 
must leave this house until the police arrive! 

Drecs: Yes, sir. 

Finpiay: Good God, you’re not— 

ARCHIBALD: I am going to see this thing to 
the bottom! Dregs, you have the slip that 
came with this deck of cards, marked with the 
number of the person who packed it! 

Finpiay: For God’s sake, Archibald— 

ArcHIBALD: Give it to me! (Dregs does 
so, momentously) And now bring me paper, 
pen and ink! (He pauses) And a blotter! 

Finpiay: I tell you you musn’t do this 
thing! I can’t tell you why, but you mustn’t. 

Harper: Good God, what are you going 
to do? 

ARCHIBALD: (His face set) I am going to 
write to the American Playing Card Company. 

Finptay: My God! 

(They hold their poses as the curtain falls) 


ACT II 
T.. scene is the same, three days later. 
Archibald is seated, deep in thought. Dregs 
enters. 
Dregs: It is a bright day, sir. 
ARCHIBALD: Yes. 


Drecs: That is the reason I never married. 

(There is a ring. Dregs admits O’Brien, a 
detective ) 

O’sr1EN: Mr. Archibald? 

ARCHIBALD: Yes, You are a detective. Have 
a cigar! 

O’sriEN: Thanks! I’m O’Brien, Central 
Office! Who’s this? 


ArcHIBALD: Dregs, my man. He has been 
with me fifteen years—I would trust him im- 
plicitly. 

Drecs: Thank you, sir. 

O’priEN: I'll come to that in a minute. 
First, 1 want you to show me just where you 
were sitting the other night when you dis- 
covered that this card was missing. 

ArcHIBALD: Right here. I began to deal, 
little thinking that anything was going to 
happen, when suddenly — 

O’priEN: Well, Mr. Archibald, the Cen- 
tral Office has not been idle. We’ve been all 
through the deck and discovered what the miss- 
ing card is! 

ARCHIBALD: Yes? 

O’sriEN: It’s the ten of diamonds! 
that mean anything to you? 

ARCHIBALD: (Awestruck) Big Casino! 

Drecs: Big Casino! 

O’sriEN: Big Casino is right! And we’ve 
done more than that. Your letter to the com- 
pany resulted in the arrest of the girl who 
packed the deck! 

ArcuipaLp: Ah! 

O’sRIEN: She is outside now with her law- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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The Cafeteria Triumphant 


Announcing the Death of Good Cooks, Good Sauces, Good Cooking All Over America 


Words, Text, Poetry and Music By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 

















The former Mayor of Belley, 
a mere fiddler in New York 


NTHELME BRILLAT-SAVARIN was a 
fugitive from the French Reds. Penniless 
and without a friend, he landed, in 1793, dur- 
ing the French Reign of Terror, in New York. 
Yonder, in that glorious French city across 
the ocean, the guillotine was playing a staccato 
accompaniment to the wails and shrieks of its 
unwilling victims. 

Here, in New York, in the dark pit of a third 
rate theatre, this former mayor of Belley was 
playing the fiddle in the orchestra. A terrible 
fate for the man whose word had been Jaw in 
a million kitchens of the old régime. But a live 
fiddler was better than a dead gastronomist. 

In the year 1794, Robespierre went the way 
of all Revolutionary flesh. But Anthelme Bril- 
lat-Savarin, the French mayor-gastronomist, 
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The death of the famous Vatel, 
whose fish was late for dinner 


returned to his native country from America. 
He had learned a lesson. Henceforth he left 
politics and economics alone. He devoted him- 
self to a nobler task and, a year before his death 
(in 1825, to be precise) he presented the world 
with a most nefarious book; a treatise on the 
art of dining. 

This book is openly sold in all our stores. It 
can be had for the asking in any public library. 

That merely goes to show that we need a 
more efficient censorship and a more elaborate 
system of police supervision. 

For it is the work of a pagan. 

It pronounces a good sauce the highest crea- 
tion of man. 


And it invokes the name of the Good Lord 
to promulgate the heresy that the destiny of 
nations depends upon the way they eat. 

When the first copy of this Physiology of 
Taste reached our happy shores I do not know. 
Enough to state that the results were disastrous 
to the democratic simplicity of a virgin republic. 

French pastry cooks were encouraged to open 
restaurants in the cities of the Atlantic seaboard. 
Promising young slaves were sent to France to 
learn the culinary secrets of Rechaud and 
Merillion and were then turned loose in the 
kitchens of Savannah and Richmond. 

The sacred cod became morue a la meuniére 
and little children learned to weep over the 
sad, sad story of M. Vatel, cuisinier extraor- 
dinaire to the great Condé, who had killed 
himself with a toasting fork when the fish for 
His Excellency’s table was late in arriving and 
dinner jumped from soup to roast without an 
ichthyological intermezzo. 

But though the mills of the Puritans grind 
slowly, yet they grind exceeding small. 




















The present triumphs of the 
Puritans in America—good 
cooking Verboten 


It is the year of grace 1925. 

Another year and we shall celebrate the 
centenary of M. Savarin’s much lamented 
demise. And cooking in these United States is 
dead. 

Let the blue and Puritanical uplifters intone 
a trifold hosannah. 

What a century of disdain failed to accom- 
plish, three years of prohibition have done. The 
good cooks are all gone and good cooking has 
been made an impossibility. 

Lieb Vaterland, magst ruhig sein. 

(Whoever cooked without some wine? ) 

This little German interlude serves a pur- 
pose. 

Why not be honest about ourselves? We 
render lip service to dear France. Meanwhile 
we flatter the Teuton by an imitation and 
aauption of all his most unpleasant qualities. 

“Allons, enfants de la patrie” is a noble 
motto. But, done into the modern vernacular, 
it sounds like the “Ganzes Regiment, Parade- 
schritt . . . Marsch!” of the reforming drill- 
master. 

I like my food elaborate but my speech plain. 

If we are to have a Neu Deutschland on these 


shores, let us call the thing by its name. And 
if it is to be Blutevurst instead of Oeufs a la 
Béchamel, \et us add another amendment to 
the constitution which says, “All good cooking 
is verboten.” 

The bootleggers can then take the business 
in hand and save us from a terrible catastrophe. 

You think that I exaggerate. 

Yes, my friends, during tne last eighteen 
months, 134,872 French cooks have left this 
country. The remaining three are kept here 














The last three good French 
cooks, as they steamed past 
the Statue of Liberty 


because they can’t leave Sing Sing. 

Can you imagine what will happen when 
they too speed eastward past the Statue of 
Liberty? 

The exodus of good cooks has been steady 
since the autumn of the year 1918. 

A Frenchman will not live without his wine. 
Hang him and you hang him with a bottle of 
wine in his pocket. Bury him and a vine will 
sprout on his grave. Tell him that he must 
drink sarsaparilla and he leaves a ten thousand 
dollar job in the Ritz (with sarsaparilla) to 
take a four hundred dollar job in Neuilly 
(with wine). 

An Italian is the same, but two thousand 
vears of despotism have taught him to disre- 
gard all law and he would just as soon plant his 
vineyard in the grounds of the White House 

(Continued on page 82) 
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An Italian culinary symphony 


spoilt by furiosos of garlic 





VANITY FAIR 





Editor’s Note: The vogue, with- 
in the last few years, of the all- 
Negro reviews on Broadway, 
like, for instance, ‘Shuffle 
Along” or the more recent 
“Dixie to Broadway”, naturally 
raised the question as to the 
source of these dancers and 
comedians. Then some of our 
artists, and notable among them 
Miguel Covarrubias, began ex- 
ploring the Negro section of 
Harlem; and there on the side- 
walks and in the clubs and 
cabarets, they found springing 
up, the folk songs, the exotic 
jazz rhythms, the dances and 
gesturing that form the basis 
of the current Negro shows, and 
also furnish the motifs for many 








of the popular songs and musical 
compositions of famous jazz or- 
ganizations such as the White- 
man orchestra. This article, on 
the cabarets of Harlem, is 
written by the Negro writer, 
Eric Walrond, who knows the 
scene he writes of intimately 


THE COLOURED CABARET 


“Swift as the pelting rain, the 
dusky revue, the clang of song 
and dance, of beauty and color 
whirl madly by—figures glide 
on floor of marble, floor of gold” 


Drawing by COVARRUBIAS 








The Adventures of Kit Skyhead and Mistah Beauty 


An All-Negro Evening in the Coloured Cabarets of New York 


. HEN mah feet gits cold,” shivered 
Kit Skyhead, “I’m a cage o’ apes.” 
Mr. Kit Skyhead proceeded to slip 
on his fur-lined gloves. A January night wind 
howled through the inky crescent. 

“Yes, sah,” corroborated his friend Mistah 
Beauty, “if you don’t need dem gloves tonight 
you’ll surely need ’em befo’ tomorrow mornin’.” 

Following which Kit and Mistah Beauty de- 
cided to go to a cabaret. 

“How ’bout a real big time, Kit?) You know 
ee 

“Jus” as you say, brother, only I don’t want 


to disembarras nobody $ pocket-book. I ain’t so 


dumb ’at Ah don’t know what it’s all about. 


” 


“Oh, that’s a bare skimshun,” Mistah Beauty 
explained, “why, if I’m goin’ to show you any 
kind o’ time, | might as well show you a good 
GNne. . “fd 

With no further ado Kit and Mistah Beauty 
night up to the bril 


tne Dril- 
: oe 
of the “Cotton 


cut through the frosty 
hiantly 
Club.” 

“Who's dat nigger all dressed up 
Astor’s horse?” Kit inguit 


none too copper-wiry lips at the pompous an- 


facade 


illumined 


like Mrs. 


-d, puckering up his 





terior of the Negro door man. 

“Hello, Doc,” hailed the white gloved 
dignitary 

“sf 

“Everything is kopascttee* and the goose is 
guanking LOW!” That being the case, Kit 
and Mistah Beauty, after the mystic ritual of 
transferring a billete of high dimensions to the 


tary. 
° o. 99) 
Tello there, Jacmel, how is everything! 


snowy paw of Jacmel, ascended the richly car- 
peted stairs to the jangling throne of Bandanna- 
land. 

An cely streak popped out of the hazy mist 
and placed an embargo on their coats and 
things. Clinking of brass coat checks. . . . 

As if by the delusion of a cinematograph 
they found themselves in the obsequious 
clutches of the usher. Into a high, airy room, 
the roof of which lay pendant with the moss 


All right. 


By ERIC WALROND 


of leafy adornment, they were whirled. Dark. 
Lightning shadows. A squared circle. Tables 
set about the bamboo horizon. Ferns, wild, 
viny luxuriance—impedimenta of illusion— 
cling affectionately to the shrubbery poles. 
Whites galore at tables banked on the edge of 
the golden arena. Black, so far as the guests 
were concerned, at consequential premium... . 

Seated at the right, near the Negro orchestra, 
Kit and Mistah Beauty took on the colour of 
their smoky milieu. 

And on swept the dance. Swift as the pelt- 
ing rain, the dusky revue, the clang of song 
and dance, of beauty and colour, whirl madly 
yellow girls, tightless, supple, deep- 





by 





coloured, aflame, their eves afluent of emotion, 
; . é . . 
laugh—dance—sing—comedians crack jokes; 
figures glide on floor of marble, floor of gold. 
“Dawggone,” cried Kit, “if this ain’t the 
cat’s kanittans.” 
Silent, Mistah Beauty looked at Kit, at the 
bottles on the table. 


Kit observed, “there 


empty 
“You know onething,” 


ain’t another nigger in this place but you and 
me and the waiters. . . .” 
Mistah Beauty looked indifferently about. 
“Not a jigaboo,* but a whole lot o’ ofayt 
gals. This is Mr. Eddy’s place or I don’t 


Ss 


know what it is all about. Come on, Mistah 
< 


Beauty. . . 
ROOSTING AT THE BAMVILLE NEST 


Ww ATER, at the Bamville-Nest on one of the 
Aside streets Kit and Mistah Beauty showed 
up. Rendezvous of the Negro big timers. High 
society Folks... 

Here you’ve got to be a member of the 
“club” to be admitted. Insisting, to the clerk’s 
placid acquiesence, that Mistah Beauty was A] 
Brown and Kit, Tiger Flowers, and that they 
got their mail at No. 1 East River, they, with a 
buck apiece, joined. . . . 

“Kind o’ dickty here, ain’t it?” observed Kit, 
as the waiter seated them. “Whole lot o” yella 
wimmin. . . . bunch o’ blue* boys, .. .” 





*Negro. TWhite. 


Diagonally across from the jazz band the waiter 
anchored them... . 

‘Ladies and mah friends... . 

The Negro proprictor-essays things. A girl, 
Bobby Something, is dancing . . . Bobby’s 
tights glow. Silk and old rose. Knees unbent, 
Bobby is going after a guilder tossed her on the 
shimmering floor. Doing an_ unexaggerated 
shimmy, Bobby is the berries . . . posterial 
portions ahoy ... there, going after that 


»” 


guilder. 

Around them there is a welter of bronze 
folk. High yellows, medium browns, low 
blacks. Boys the colour of chocolate pudding, 
hair black and sleek; tall, slender youths, a 
bored, brother-there-ain’t-a-doggone-thing-you- 
can-tell-me look in their eyes. Night hawks. 
Big timers. Niggers with “plenty money.” 
Race horse touts. Bolita men. California jacks. 


Two storey guys. 


OMEN, the shimmer of pearls, slippers 

of gold, the yellow ombre, tell you what 
t is all about. High lifers, laughing, agree- 
able, hilarious folks, 

Here to this cabaret come the black stars of 
the city’s revues Mills and 
Johnny Hudgins and Sandy Burns and Johnny 
Dunn . . . to sing and dance and sup and say 
hello to the folks. Here every man is a sheik 
and every girl is willing to go fifty-fifty with 
you on a proposition. Here it is the hotly 
dressed mamma or the alluringly sleck-haired 
papa—especially if he is dark brown and given 
to blue shirts, 4 la Prince of Wales, and dia- 
mond stick pins . . . that is the order of the 
night. 

On the hazy horizon a white glow now and 
then bobs up, but not often... . 

“Nigger,” Mistah Beauty growled to kit, 
“vou talk the hinges off a brass monkey. Keep 
still!” Mistah Beauty was looking ’em over. 

And a wounded light crept into Mr. 
Skyhead’s eyes. 


(Continued on page 100) 


. . Florence 





*Very black. 
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Helen Hayes—in “‘Quarantine” for an Indefinite Period 
After Which She Will Appear in Shaw’s “‘Caesar and Cleopatra” for the Theatre Guild 
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The Body Beautiful 





VANITY FAIR 


Just What It has Done for Me,—and I (I May Modestly Claim) for It 


S I look back over the few months which 
A‘ elapsed since I took up the cult of 
the Body Beautiful in a serious way, I 
realize that my present pulchritude owes its 
origin to buttons. “Buttons and their Be- 
haviour” might well be the title of this article. 
But I like “The Body Beautiful” better. It 
describes me as I am, not as I was. 

Frankly, a short time ago I had reached the 
stage in a man’s life when obesity and its at- 
tendant ills were imminent. Lethargy had 
stolen upon me, unaware. I experienced a 
growing desire to lie abed morning; and, once 
up, | moved slowly about my appointed tasks, 
yawning over them, looking forward to bed 
time. I began to snatch post-luncheon naps 
in the club library. Association with my 
fellows became irksome and I only suffered it 
because of my malicious satisfaction in the 
knowledge that I bored them more than they 
did me. It used to please my dull conscious- 
ness to cap the recital of what some friend 
considered a particularly good story by a tre- 
mendous and resonant yawn. 


UT this was getting me nowhere. On the 

contrary, production was slowing down. 
I realized this and, dimly, it worried me. I 
began to look through the magazines which 
contain the whole philosophy and pharmacopeia 
of the average man for some thread which 
would guide me back to my lost keenness. I 
read the apostles of “Pep,” the preachers of 
Pelmanism, and fell asleep over them. I 
studied the efficiency experts who, by a simple 
card-index, made bank-presidents out of burg- 
lars. I tried to Coué myself into activity but 
every coo was a lullaby. Finally, in the writ- 
ings of Dr. Frank Crane I found the pregnant 
phrase, “the sun is your best friend.” 

“There is little doubt,” said the doctor whom 
I consulted, “that sunlight contains those vitam- 
ines without which the human being is not at 
his best. It is a good thing to spend as much of 
our time as possible in the sunlight, that is to ex- 
pose the naked body to the direct rays of the 
sun. But this should be done with discretion.” 

The doc never wrote a truer word. I tried 
it and by noon of the second treatment the 
shades of my sun-parlor were lowered by the 
local police. My cure was defeated. 

For a time medical articles gave me some 
solace. I fancied I might be the victim of 
pellagra, in fact I was rather hopeful that this 
might be so. I might become an interesting 
“case” to be studied by clinics, instead of being 
incarcerated in my office. But further study 
told me that this ailment was marked by loss 
of appetite, a symptom I could not claim. My 
belt buckle was moving in the wrong direction. 

It was then that my buttons began to tell 
the tale. They gave way at inconvenient times. 
It is bad enough to lack buttons but it is par- 
ticularly annoying to have them fly off at such 
button-hole velocity that they cannot be re- 
covered. For there is this peculiar property 
in a missing button; it can never be matched. 
You may have nineteen of one kind but the 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


twentieth is always out of stock. Mine used 
to leave me with such momentum that I once 
severely damaged the eye of a gentleman 
sitting opposite me in a Madison Ave. car. I 
even found that I could shoot them off at will 
and with considerable accuracy; and thus I be- 
came a distinct menace. My waistcoat was a 
battery. If I did not like an after-dinner 
speaker or a theatrical performer, I exulted in 
the knowledge that I could bean him with a 
button. 

Pride finally saved me. 

I was wearing a suit with twelve different 
kinds of buttons on it,—I had become as 





DRAWN BY BENITO 
MAN VERSUS MIRROR 
The man had long hated that particular piece 


of furniture. Now it was made to help him 
toward his goal of The Body Beautiful. 
Read this optimistic narrative of a somewhat 
plain man who achieved personal beauty 


callous as that, when a young lady sitting 
opposite me in the subway leaned over and 
asked me the price per dozen of a certain kind 
of button. She had mistaken me for a button- 
salesman, wearing his samples. I have been 
spoken to as a waiter and as a clerk but a button- 
salesman was too much. I went into retire- 
ment, resolved never to emerge into active life 
again until 1 had found some method of re- 
vitalizing myself, of coming back, the vibrant, 
ardent dynamo of human energy which I knew 
myself, latently, to be. 


ESPONDENT but determined, I turned 
the pages of a magazine lying on the 
dentist’s table, my eye being held, I will admit, 
by a picture of a young woman whose name 
was given as “Miss Physique.” She was an al- 
luring creature but it was the adjacent text 
which really roused me. As my dull eyes 
scanned it, it seemed to leap from the page. 
“The Power of Matter over Mind” it read. 
“Why not be strong and healthy, vitally alive, 
ready to grasp every opportunity? Energy and 
the joy of living, pep and enthusiasm for the 
daily work all come from a healthy body.” 
The paragraph blazed before me. It was me 
to the life. I found that I had within me the 
secret power to develop myself “into a high- 
powered machine which would carry me on to 


success in practically any undertaking.” I had 
felt this all along; now it was being told me 
by one who seemed to have perfect confidence 
in himself. The next step was simple. I had 
but to cut out and mail an attached coupon and 
“the Master Key to a New World” would be 
mailed to me, in book form. “Send no money,” 
said my new-found mentor. “Deposit $2.00 
with your post-man when he hands you my 
book. If you return the book to us, within 
five days your money will be returned to you 
without question.” 

A few days later the Key was in my hands. 
I studied it carefully. My first re-action was 
one of disappointment. It was an exercise 
manual. I had tried exercises before. I had 
gone through Mr. Camp’s “daily dozen” dur- 
ing its fashionable period and ended by being 
bored to extinction. Even set to music, I had 
found the daily dozen dispiriting. Exercising 
all alone is a thing ! have never been able to 
keep up and doing solo dances to the music of a 
Victrola in the privacy of one’s bath struck me 
as even more idiotic. If 1 could have had an 
audience, I might have gone through with it, 
but, again, the conventions forbade; and I could 
not rouse sufficient interest in any of my im- 
mediate family to encourage me. However, 
as I grimly studied the illustrations before me, 
noting the corrugated chest and ballooning 
biceps of the author, I felt hope reviving. 
There was something different about many of 
the exercises suggested. 


HE trouble, I realized, with everything I 

had done before in the line of calisthenics, 
was that the element of competition had been 
absolutely lacking. It was all very well for 
Walter Camp to tell me to “let my back muscles 
fight my waist muscles.” All right; let them, 
but who cared which won? That was my atti- 
tude. I couldn’t get up the least interest in a 
personal combat between the various parts of 
my anatomy. But here, as I say, was something 
different. 

A large number of the illustrations showed 
the patient fighting, not himself, but the furni- 
ture. The text explained clearly that there 
were certain positions which one might take on 
the floor from which it would be impossible to 
raise the body without getting a toe-hold on 
some solid piece of household furniture. One 
of the pictures showed a straining athlete lift- 
ing up his head like a duck in a thunder-storm 
while his toes were tightly curled about the 
base of a cheval-glass. At the sight of that 
my heart leaped up. Here was competition 
indeed, man against cheval-glass, Ever since I 
was married there has been a cheval-glass in my 
bed-room and I have always thought it was so 
called because it was about as convenient to 
have in one’s room as a horse would be. How 


I hated that piece of furniture, with a fierce, 
undying hatred. It was always in the way and 
always being moved about at my behest, and 
then, at night, when I was making a dis- 
creet approach to my bed, I would fall 
(Continued on page 92) 
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PAAVO NURMI (Below) 


Because he has developed him- 
self into the greatest middle- 
distance runner of modern times, 
by reason of a patience, per- 
sistence and courage rarely 
found, although his natural phy- 
sical qualifications were limited; 
because he has chosen to retain 
his amateur status, to the end of 
stimulating and encouraging 
amateur athletics in his native 
Finland, in the face of several 
high offers to become a profes- 
sional; and because with all the 
publicity and praise that have 
been lavished upon him, he is 
still a very modest young man 


ES 








WIDE WORLD 


NIKITA BALIEFF (Centre) 


Because, in the historically unpre- 
cedented hejira of the seven arts 
which has been the sequel to chaos 
in Russia, this moonfaced master of 
the “Chauve-Souris”, while lacking 
the advantage of such easily trans- 
ported equipment as Chaliapin’s and 
such accumulated fame as the Mos- 





We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


HEARED AREA SORA 








GOLOBERG 


H. H. PIERCE 


MINNIE MARX (Left) 


Because, as the restless daughter of 
a celebrated German magician, she 
felt inner promptings which bade 
her not only direct the theatrical 
destinies of her brother Mr. Shean 
(the partner of the equally well 
known Mr. Gallagher) but made her 
snatch her five sons from their boy- 
hood occupations (they were bell- 
hops and the like) and drive them 
onto the stage. Only one fell by the 
wayside (into the cloak and suit 
business) but she was not content 
until, after many years in vaude- 
ville, the Marx Brothers shone in 
electric lights on Broadway. Then, 
feeling suddenly idle, she went 
into the ginger ale business 


LEOPOLD AUER (Right) 


Because he was for many years the 
greatest violinist, not only of Rus- 
sia, but all Europe; because his 
fame as a teacher of the violin is 
world-wide; because his pupils num- 
ber among them Efrem Zimbalist, 
Mischa Elman, and Jascha Heifetz; 
because he recently married a gift- 
ed and charming foreign visitor to 
New York; but chiefly because he 
has lately become an American 
citizen and a resident of New York 








PAUL MANSHIP (Below) 


Because his extraordinary 
career and success as a sculp- 
tor has extended over a period 
of fifteen years; because, in the 
chief capitals of Europe, his 
work is as eagerly sought after 
as it is in America; because, as 
a craftsman in metal and marble, 
no one is his superior; because 
his memorial to J. Pierpont 
Morgan in the Metropolitan is 
one of the best of its kind; but 
chiefly because he has just re- 
turned to America after a three 
years’ residence in Europe in 
order to arrange for his fourth 
great exhibition in New York 





NIKITA BALIEFF (Centre) 
cow Art company’s, has prospered 
hugely in France, England and 
America by taking his memories of 
Muscovite vaudeville and reducing 
them to such universal elements as 
can slip by frontiers with the ease 
of an Irving Berlin melody or 
a fluent gesture by C. Chaplin 








REMBRANDT 
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Note on Clowning 


REAT clowns are rare, and almost as 

rare are those who can take clowns and 
clowning for what they are worth. On one 
side are the people who say, “only a clown” 
with contempt; on the other those who in- 
sist that every clown, like He Who Gets 
Slapped, must have a breaking heart. Seen 
without snobbery and without sentimentality, 
the great clown reveals himself as master of 
one of the oldest and one of the most diffi- 
cult arts of the theatre. He comes to us 
directly from the commedia dell’arte of 
Italy, but his lineage goes back in obscurity 
behind the Greek masks which his make-up 
recalls. The slapstick is his sceptre, and it is 
natural that one of the great clowns of our 
time, Chaplin, should have found himself 
in slapstick movies. 

The first duty of a clown is to make us 
laugh; and the first limitation is that he must 
restrict himself almost entirely to physical 
means of provoking our laughter. He must 
never try to touch our emotions or engage 
our minds. His jokes, if he is a speaking 
clown, must be obvious; a clown who appeals 
only to the cultivated few is an impropriety. 
This makes it all the more wonderful when a 
clown who pleases a whole circus, also en- 
chants the critically intelligent spectator. 
Toto is one who does. He does it in part by 














THE SECOND-HAND SPHINX 


The clothes are garish in pattern and 

preposterous in size; within them Toto 

is inscrutable, from the half-closed lids 

and puzzling lips, to the mysterious 
and intriguing hands 





SLAPPED 


Toto’s make-up, how- 
ever grotesque, leaves 
unspoiled the fine sen- 
sitive lines of his face 


TOTO: MID-VICTORIAN 
The noble pose (at the left) on the ruins 
of a fluted column is contrasted with the 
costume-ball suit and the mocking hands 


THE CAPTAIN (Right) 

One of the stock figures of 

the commedia dell’arte which 
has comé to life again 


VANITY FAIR 


Note on Clowning 


his physical agility, by the poise and rhythm 
of his body. It is no accident. Like most 
other great clowns he is one of a clown 
family. When young the endless training 
began, for his parents (Tyrolese) would 
toss morsels of food to the children and they 
could eat only as much as they could get 
“on the wing.” 

Nearly all clowns are beautiful dancers, 
Watch them when they are dressed in baggy 
trousers, bulging incredibly at impossible 
places, and you will still see the grace of 
their movements. This is what makes them 
superior acrobats, for they very seldom do 
the most difficult stunts, but whatever they 
do gives the double pleasure of a difficult 
thing beautifully done. 

Even the obscure, hardly noticed clowns 
who dash in droves through the circus tent 
are attractive. The great ones—the Fratel- 
lini, Grock, Fortunello, Cirillino, Marceline, 
Toto—all have a longer training in the tra- 
ditions of clowning and a greater inventive- 
ness in giving them a new twist. In them 
come to life not only the Grinmaldis and 
the Footits of the last century, but the Pier- 
rots and Sganarelles of the ages. That is why 
clowns are as disconcerting as they are amus- 
ing—they pass so swiftly across the stage, 
yet they seem-.to partake of immortality. 


EEE: 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY STEICHEN 


Toto, the Clown of the Greenwich Village Follies, on ‘Tour 
With an Explanatory Note on the Art He So Splendidly Represents 
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She Never Knew the Meaning of the Word 


Our Own “‘True Story’’, Wrought of Twisted Hopes and Written in Blood and Tears, 
of a Woman Who Loved and Dared, and Dared to Love Again 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Bernarr Macfadden, in his refined 
and scholarly magazines, True Story, True Romances, 
Confessions, etc., has laid a puissant finger upon the 
heartstrings of life. Thousands of wronged young 
girls have helped him to lay the human heart bare 
before the multitude. But even Mr. Macfadden has 
never published a true story more moving, more utter 
in its stark appeal than the narrative which follows. 
We should like to publish the author’s name, but for 
several reasons, all kindly, generous and humane, we 
think it best that her identity be not at the present 
disclosed. 


HERE are men; yes, and women 

too, who will scoff at’ my story; 

call me wanton, waif, the play- 
thing of men’s baser moods. For such 
as they I have nothing but pity. Too 
well I know that, coming from a bit of 
driftwood like I, this story will seem 
just another lost chord from one more 
broken lute. Yet, in the hope that it 
may prove an inspiration to some une 
fortunate soul, hesitating, as I did, at 
the crossroads that lead, on the one 
hand to the abode of tinselled glory, on 
the other to a chaster goal, I, Maisie, 
will, I must, write this chronicle, and 
to those who jeer at it I will only say, 
with Cardinal Mercier, “There, but 
for the grace of God, go they.” 

My father was a manufacturer of 
emblematic jewelry; my mother an 
Alsatian girl, and these two wild strains 
mingled in me to produce who knows 
what deviltry, what fierce unrest? 
Often, as a child, playing in my father’s 
workshop, I would filch one of his 
coarser files, and, creeping into the 
sunny fields, I would file away and file 
away at the daisies and the black-eyed 
Susans until their poor torn leaves 
trembled like the despairing hands of 
an unsmocked nun. Then I would 
laugh and chew neatly on my file, 
singing a quiet dirge as the wild Gypsy 
blood leapt in my veins, and little birds 
flew in and out of their horrid little 
nests, shuddering and falling dead as 
they saw me. But, although the pos- 
sessor of a black heart, I yet retained 
somewhere the divine spark-—“that 
little bit of good” which, we are told, dwells in 
a corner of every woman’s soul, and in spite of 
myself, I was still a good girl, nay, an innocent 
girl, when, at the age of fourteen, I moved with 
my parents to Rosebud, Montana, the little 
Western town where I was, for the first time, to 
play a woman’s part in life. 


T was there, at the Glass-Benders’ Ball that 

I first met my Boy Blue. Proud Maisie, in 
my elk’s tooth earrings (which Father had 
loaned me from his stock) I was standing in the 
doorway, allowing the summer breeze to fan 
my heated brow, when, out of the moonlight, 
like some pagan creature, came my Boy Blue to 
me. (Boy Blue is not his real name. I shall 
withhold that, since he is now a respected phy- 
sician in Rosebud, Montana.) He was big- 
boned and curving, but with the eyes of a 
dreamer, and his close-cropped hair curled from 
his temples in a thousand glittering ringlets. 


Love caught me in its web of steel. 

“Will you dance, Goldilocks?” he asked, 
bowing from the hips. 

“God made me a butterfly!” 
dashed into the moonlit night. 

Alas! It was not until we returned, half an 
hour later, from our romantic and wonderful 
stroll that I found—how shall I ever write the 
terrible words? —I found that I was a mother. 


I cried as we 





FLORENCE VANDAMM 


DISILLUSIONMENT 


His conversation soon became less respectful, and I then real- 
ized that he was not a good man. 
gifts. “Never!” I cried. “Am I a creature to be bought and sold 


like something bartered for in the open mart?” 


When I had discovered this, I felt blue. 
Then heartache piled upon heartache, for I 
reached home to find that my aged parents had 
died from the shame of my late hours, and the 
little home was now in my keeping. But what 
was Rosebud, Montana, to one who had sipped 
from a headier cup? I wanted life, love, the 
joys and dangers of the metropolis, the flattery 
and adulation that is beautiful woman’s due! 
So, after Christmas, I sold our little home for 
one hundred dollars and, with little Gloria, I 
fared forth to New York, to—as the old altru- 
ism has it—‘“start all over again”. 

I soon found lodgings of a kind, and then 
began the soul-searing search for work. What 
did I, a country girl, know of the city and its 
ways! I was not wanted in its fine homes, and 
would not stoop to charity. “Just one more un- 
fortunate”, lost in the soil and moil of the 
city’s life, I struggled bravely on. Men leered 
at me as I passed them in the street, my lovely 


Like a flash I spurned his 


face tensed with anxiety, the graceful curves of 
my rounded form glimmering fitfully through 
the murky night. But upon them I turned a 
deaf ear. I was determined, for Gloria’s sake, 
to lead a blameless life, cost what it might. 
And virtue was its own reward, for at last I 
found a haven in The Cauliflower Ear, a 
gentleman’s eating and dancing joint .on the 
upper West Side—although what awaited me 
there was horror far greater than any 
I had yet dreaded or conceived. 

Old Clootie, the proprietor, looked 
me over. “I take it you’re a woman of 
spirit,” he said, “there’s your act.” He 
pointed to a covered basket, and, what 
was my revulsion, upon peering inside, 
to spy two huge pythons coiled loathe- 
somely side by side! I, the belle of 
Rosebud, Montana, to frivol with these 
hideous creatures, to stroke their mot- 
tled scales, invite their foul caresses, in 
short, to be a snake-charmer! No, no, 
a thousand times no! 

Yet it was that, or starve. 

“ll do it,” I told old Clootie, grit- 
ting my teeth. And, that night, all 
but fainting before the merry crew of 
roisterers who frequented the place, | 
watched, through a haze of fear and 
dread, Topsy and Eva (as Old Clootie 
had named the pythons) shuffle toward 
me, their glistening bodies rising and 
falling sinuously, their slitted eyes 
afire with hate. They wrapped me in 
their loathesome embrace, swept round 
me in hideous fondness, their forked 
tongues spitting flame. I screamed, and 
staggered against a table where a tall, 
handsome man was sitting alone. He 
sprang to his feet and caughtmeas I fell. 

“My wonder-girl! My snake-wom- 
an!” he cried. 

It was Normar Upspringer, light- 
heavyweight champion of Jersey City, 
and the idol of the ring. 


™ AIT! I have something to tell 
you,” I murmured when Old 
Clootie, a rude fellow but with a heart of gold, 
had left us alone in the little room behind the 
bar. Norman raised a deprecating hand. “I 
know,” he said, “you feel ill at ease with me 
because you are a snake-charmer. Never refer 
to it, little girl. Big men like I marry where 
we good and choose, and I guess I know when 
I have found my woman. Madam,” he swept 
off his hat and bowed, “will you do me the 
honor to become my wife?” 

I hesitated, in an agony. How could I tell 
him now of that worse than snake who had 
frittered away my girlhvod back in Rosebud, 
Montana? “Norman—” I began, but he 
caught me in his arms, and my senses reeled. 

We were married that night, and the lie on 
my lips was sealed and sanctified in a lovers’ 
kiss. 

But, alas! I had forgotten Gloria, sweet 
product of my weaker hours, now at home and 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Ruth Gordon and Gregory Kelly 


sc GORDON is a small and vivid actress who began work as Nibs in 
“Peter Pan” when last Maude Adams revived that classic. When a play 
was eventually made from Tarkington’s “Seventeen”, it was among its off-stage 
consequences that Miss Gordon, who played the awful Lola Pratt, should marry 
Gregory Kelly who was, of course, the Willie Baxter in love with that Baby-talk 


Lady. Since then they have acted together in Indianapolis stock, in the Southern 
company of “The First Year’, in the Chicago company of “Clarence” and in the 
Tarkington comedy called “Tweedles”. This season has seen Mr. Kelly co- 
Starring with Madge Kennedy in “Badges” and it has gaped at the sight of Miss 
Gordon running bodily away with the new comedy, “Mrs. Partridge Presents” 
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The Life of an Assistant Dramatic Editor 


And the Peculiar Bent of the American Twig—With Regard, at Least to Journalism 


URELY not the least sign of the decadence 

of our times is the comparatively universal 

ambition, among the literate adolesccnts 
of the country, to be Alexander Woollcott. 
Or, perhaps, Percy Hammond, or Heywood 
Broun, or George Jean Nathan; to become, in 
short, a dramatic critic and thus to be caromed, 
they think, into a life of ease and power, de- 
voted solely to the minor and more enjoyable 
vices—as they think. 

Not so long ago, it will be remembered (but 
by a rapidly decreasing number) Richard Hard- 
ing Davis was the star to which the writing 
lads would hitch their wagon; and incomplete 
is the newspaper shop of the nation that has 
not today its bogey allotment of three middle- 
aged and ever so cynical copy-readers, frustrated 
in mid-life through over-much reading, when 
young, of Gallagher and Soldiers of Fortune. 
Nor was this greatly to be wondered at, for 
there are less comprehensible desires than to be 
photographed on horseback with Lieutenant- 
Colonel Roosevelt, and to lunch with tramps, 
and dine with kings, and to be monographed by 
Thomas Beer, and to breakfast at the Waldort 
while languishing debutantes block Fifth 
Avenue traffic, and to set off with toothbrush 
and dinner clothes for the far week-ends of 
the earth. 


UT Davis lived to see, if happily not to 

realize, the blood-red dawn that spelled 
the end of his gorgeous era. For the young 
newspapermen of the nation have turned, dry- 
eyed and firm-lipped, to other gods. 

The results of a recent questionnaire, cir- 
culated among three hundred Yale undergrad- 
uates, show that ninety per cent of the young 
men want to be dramatic critics of New York 
newspapers. (The remaining ten per cent are 
training for asparagus farming, which has been 
disgracefully neglected hitherto.) Nearly two 
hundred and seventy blond boys, then, intend, 
upon graduation, to present themselves at news- 
paper offices, with or without letters of intro- 
duction from William Lyon Phelps, to re- 
appear after the shortest of decent intervais in 
the dramatic department of the paper of their 
choice. Frail women, as the century closed, 
went through travails indescribable, and strong 
men denied themselves the simplest of luxu- 
ries, with an eye to their fair-haired babes—- 
and all to the end that there might, in our time. 
be two hundred and seventy Alexander Wooll- 
cotts, which is a name that shall henceforth be 
used in this article, under a personal and non- 
transferable license of speech, to include the 
concept of Percy Hammond and Heywood 
Broun and George Jean Nathan too, 

Now this much I know (in the phrases that 
Mr. Arlen the Armenian, has brought into our 
language) that there is a personal Woollcott 
and his life is thus and thus, and possibly to be 
desired, but that when the penniless young men 
of the colleges, with weak eyes, set up for 
themselves an image of what they would be, it 
is the generic Woollcott they mean, and in that 
I have a share and I would warn them. 

For no one ever set out to become a dramatic 
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critic and forthwith became one. But it has 
happened that those who would be dramatic 
critics have become Dramatic Editors, (which 
is worse) and Assistant Dramatic Editors, which 
is what | am—and the worst of all. 

The dramatic critic of a paper is invariably 
a lazy fellow, related to the owner of the paper 
or the sole possessor of a shameful secret con- 
cerning him—which is how the aforesaid critic 
usually got his job. He frequently has to 
attend as many as three of the most important 
openings in a week and write a total of nearly 
fifteen hundred constantly recurring words and 
phrases about them. Sometimes only one of his 
three weekly assignments is as entertaining as 
the Ziegfeld Follies or John Barrymore’s 
Hamlet and then his moans are loud in the 
land and he makes signs to fair ladies that 
would indicate that he gets very tired of going 
to the theatre night after night and what are 
they going to do about it. 

The dramatic critic of a newspaper, then, has 
nothing at all to do but write dogmatic pieces 
about the best of the shows; and his assistant, 
the dramatic editor, is assigned to report on the 
second best of the shows; but the assistant to 
the dramatic editor is required to attend the 
very worst of the shows and to phrase non- 
libellous statements about them for the mor- 
row’s paper. And that is why, frequently, at 
the very moment that the disgusting poses of 
the legitimate dramatic critic are cluttering up 
the drawing rooms of the town and the dram- 
atic editor is pouring shallow phrases of honey 
into the pink ears of receptive ingenues, the 
assistant to the dramatic editor is being entered 
on the blotter of an up-town police station for 
having, in an outburst of rage that will be 
understood and forgiven by a higher judge, 
beaten up his bride and bairn. 


O it is plain to see, the ambitious Yale 

youth who is aiming so trustingly at the 
exalted position of the aforesaid Alexander 
Woollcott will very likely hit the lowly job 
of the equally aforesaid assistant dramatic 
editor. I too review plays; I too have a desk 
in a dramatic department; I too have lunched 
at the Algonquin and been mistaken, though to 
no pleasurable consequence, for Harpo Marx. 


And since, if the striving two hundred and. 


seventy from New Haven are very, very lucky, 
they will finally achieve some such job as mine, 
it will be frightfully clever of them to pay 
close heed to what I am about to say. 

This, then, is the life of the Assistant Dram- 
atic Editor. 

When, on my paper, the legitimate dramatic 
critic is in attendance at the first performance 
of The Guardsman, and the legitimate dram- 
atic editor is safely deposited, with field glasses, 
on the aisle of the third row at Earl Carro!l’s 
Vanities, I the natural assistant to both of them, 
am at the Punch and Judy, the Greenwich 
Village, the Princess or the Frazee Theatres, 
sitting through T'wo Strangers from Nowhere, 
and completely surrounded by friends of the 
author. 

I admit that the name of the play of my 


attendance and critical attention is not always 
To Strangers from Nowhere. \t has, on 
occasions, been called Blind Alleys, The Door- 
mat, Go West, Young Man, Four-in-Hand, 
Dr. Dawvid’s Dad, Easy Street, Made for 
Each Other, The Apache, and Myrtie. (To 
which I hastily add—thereby saving stationery 
and postage stamps that might otherwise be 
wasted in sarcastic letters to the editor—the 
name of Round the Tozen, the American Char- 
lot Revue, of which I was co-producer. This 
production was done to death by the malicious 
and jealous notices of my confréres.) 


AKE, for example, The Apache, and 

in case of doubt I am quite prepared tc 
supply a list of places to take it to. It opened 
on the night of May 8, 1923, at the Punch 
and Judy Theatre. A friend of mine, at the 
moment I entered the theatre, was putting his 
third consecutive Martini to his lips at the bar 
of the Hotel Negresco, in Nice. Another 
friend, towards the close of the first act, had 
just met a friendly nurse-girl in the wilds of 
the Berlin Tiergarten and was leading her toa 
Kahlbaum Diele for a discussion of this for- 
tuitous coincidence. And yet a third friend, 
shortly before the heroine of the play pulled 
the “I was young, I did not know” stop, was 
winning a $4,000 ship’s-run pool on the 
Majestic, fastward bound. Meanwhile, at The 
Apache, | was witnessing a play about a man 
who is married to a lady pianist who loves him 
well, but her art just as well, and who in addi- 
tion receives flowers daily from a rich admirer. 
So the husband leaves his wife and turns Apache 
and tries to murder her. Whereupon the rich 
man who sent the flowers marries anothe1 
woman, but the wife turns out to be very 
successful, anyway. At 11:20, by all the clocks 
in the audience, the curtain fell upon an 
intimation that the whole thing was a dream. 

Of Four-in-hand 1 remember—being very 
new to critical affairs—that I waited impa- 
tiently for the end of the third and last act to 
confirm my suspicion that the seats would in- 
stantly be removed, the carpets rolled up and 
the floor waxed for dancing. But I was wrong 
and I later met a man who said he had been to 
the theatre two nights afterward and they were 
still charging for admission. 

In Blind Alleys, a few moments after the 
curtain rose, the mistreated wife said to her 
gossip: 

“My husband has ever been an anomaly to 
me, Caroline.” 

A few scenes later, in the security of his 
den, the husband gave his version to a pipe- 
smoking friend. 

“T hate my wife,” he said, “and I married 
her only because it was a dying request of my 
mother.” 

“Ah,” said the friend, “I see. Practically a 
command! A cruel advantage to take of 
anyone!” 

In Myrtie—itall comes back tome—now there 
was the faint glimmer of a new moral code. 

“He promised,” the young woman who had 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Drawings by FISH 


\ 


LORD JOHN ; 
A well-dressed English bull is 
the ultimate standard for mod- 
ish dogs-about-town. Note the 
Prince of Wales collar and the 
combination of 
polka-dotted tie and license-tag 





LOU-LOU 


Nothing sets off the feminine 
beauty of a Maltese terrier so 
well as a dashing bow contrast- 
ing with her silky fur. It is 
also useful to pick her up by 
when crossing a muddy street 
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What the Well-dressed Dog 
This Season 





PEPITA 


The intimate boudoir scene de- 
picted shows the dainty sur- 
roundings suitable for a lady 
Chihuahua. These fragile crea- 
tures are called “Chihuahua” 
because it sounds like their bark 





(e(ge) 


FIFI (Left) 
For lady dogs France naturally 
sets the style. What could be 
smarter than Mlle. Fifi’s going- 
away suit with its swagger ac- 
cessories. Mlle. F. is a model in 
the Maison La Biche, in the 
Rue de l’Aboyer, Paris 





THE LAIRD 


For all dress functions the 
snappy Scotty dons a sporran 
bearing the insignia of his clan. 
The gentleman above is The 
Macpherson of Macphersons at 
the recent St. Andrew’s Dinner 











DON CARLOS 
The Spanish vogue, reaching 
our canine couturiéres, has re- 
sulted in many smart creations. 
The King Charles street-dress 
shown above is from the Maison 
Quatrepattes, Rue Tcbouche 








HANS (Left) 
Herr Hans Hundtmeister was 
much remarked during dog-show 
week, wearing this handsome 
cross-word kennel-coat, built by 
Biscuit Bros., whose slogan is 
“Long Coats for Long Dogs” 
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Vanity Fair’s Own Guide to Palm Beach 


A Key to its Art Treasures and its Ancient (1 923) Ruins and Social Customs 


HISTORY 


CCORDING to legend, the island of 
Palm Beach was sighted by Ponce de 
Leon during the Age of Discovery, when 
that gentleman was in search of the Fountain 
of Youth. No real estate merchant of Palm 
Beach can understand de Leon’s failure to 
stop there, nor forgive him; yet the fact is that 
for several centuries thereafter the island was 
left to itself and was rediscovered effectually 
in the Age of Advertising by Henry Flagler 
and the Florida East Coast Railway. The 
Fountain of Youth has been more recently 
located at Nassau, Bimini, West End Island and 
other points under the British flag. Its waters 
(as they are called) yield upon analysis—H 2O 
47.5% ; Scotch, rve, or gin: 22%; lime juice: 
3%; sugar: a trace. 





GOVERNMENT 


EFORE proceeding to describe the strange 

and outlandish habits of the population of 
Palm Beach, it is necessary to give the pros- 
pective visitor a few details which will save 
him from making awkward mistakes. It will 
not do to assume too hastily that Palm Beach 
is part of the United States. Last year when 
Florida abolished all the more annoying forms 
of taxation, Palm Beach expressed its willing- 
ness to adhere to Florida with the reservation, 
however, that this should not involve the island 
in any of the stupid and obnoxious laws of the 
United States as a whole. The government of 
Palm Beach is, at present, in the hands of the 
Sheriff, the doorman at Bradley’s Casino, the 
motor-cycle cops, and the proprietor of Gus’s 


Baths. 


MONEY AND EXCHANGE 


HE unit of currency in Palm Beach, cor- 
JL responding to the U. S. copper cent, is 
the half dollar or “‘fo’bits’. Old inhabitants 
(i. e., those who have been here since 1920) 
remember the time when quarters and dimes 
also circulated and were accepted as legal 
tender. The coins are still heard of as in the 
phrase “dime wise, hundred-dollar foolish” 
and in other childish myths. Copper and nickel 
coins do not thrive in this latitude, and no 
genuine specimen of either has ever been seen. 
To solve all questions of rate of exchange 
and other financial matters, the traveller to 
Palm Beach is advised to collect a very large 
number of American hundred dollar bills. 
These are accepted everywhere. 


LANGUAGE 
esha rene to general opinion it is not 


necessary to know any foreign language in 
order to get along in Palm Beach. Almost all 
the natives have learned to speak English with- 
in the last few years, many of them speaking it 
quite as well as the natives of Cuba or France, 
and with barely a trace of their original accent. 
Old Southern, the language of the surrounding 
country, has well nigh disappeared. 


By LUCIEN BLUPHOCKS 
MISCELLANEOUS 


T will also be of value to the visitor to know 

that the large signs “25 Miles” (in the heart 
of the city) and ‘40 Miles” (elsewhere) in- 
dicate the minimum rate of speed permitted. 
Those disregarding the signs are liable to arrest 
and severe penalties for blocking traffic. 

The two natural pests of Palm Beach are 
mosquitos and realtors. Fortunately they are 
killing each other off and as, in the last six 
months, the realtors have gained a numerical 
supremacy, the mosquito is almost extinct. The 
natural productivity of the soil and the capacity 
of any given object to double in value are the 
chief arguments of the realtor. It is claimed 
that if you plant a fig leaf on Monday morn- 
ing, it will bear an evening wrap in time for 
dinner on Wednesday; and that if you let your 
beard grow two days you can sell it for twice 
what it cost you, in the open market. Ocean 
front lots increase in value so rapidly that many 
careful investors are placing shovelfuls of it 
in their safe deposit vaults to spring on the 
market at its peak. 

These are the chief physical characteristics 
of Palm Beach. As to weather: it never rains 
(but it pours): As to what to wear: consult 
the Well Dressed Man pages in this journal, 
or in Vogue. As to where to wear what you are 
wearing—that opens the major question of 
social life at Palm Beach. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


TOCKINGS, for example. You are driv- 

ing along at eleven a. m. and meet a friend 
who introduces you to a leader of society. It 
is clear that you and your lady companion are 
making a great hit; you have said nearly all the 
proper things; the leader of society says he will 
telephone you both to come to his next cocktail 
party. Then you say, “We’re off for the 
beach”. An imperceptible shadow crosses your 
new friend’s face and you never hear from him 
again. You do not know it, but your companion 
has ruined you. She is about to sit upon a beach 
and she has no stockings on! It happens that 
this is permissible all the length and breadth 
of the beach with the exception of some few 
hundred yards—the yards in front of the 
Breakers. And—this is the catch—unless you 
are on the sands in that particular few hundred 
yards in the morning—you are an outsider. 
What is more you ought to be on the right hand 
end (as you face the ocean) or, at the very 
least, in the centre. If you progress towards 
the left, vou lose caste. If you sit one foot 
bevond the official limits, you are, socially, vile. 

Stockings and jewels are absolutely required 
for beach wear. The more valuable the jewels, 
the more nonchalantly you toss them to any 
comparative stranger who happens to be sitting 
near you, and who has a coat on. “Hold these 
for me,” you murmur, “the hotel is so unsafe”, 
and you walk to the ocean, touch it with your 
toe, and return. And you must never ask for 
the restoration of your jewels. Let the stranger 
speak first. After all, there is one’s honour! 





NATIONAL FETE DAYS 


HE season at Palm Beach begins after New 

Year’s Day, but for the benefit of those 
who cannot bear Christmas at home, a few of 
the hotels open and firecrackers are exploded 
on the beach Christmas Eve. The chief ‘‘occa- 
sions” (for drinking) are however later in the 
season. Although the inhabitants and the visi- 
tors and the architecture and the climate are 
far from being 100% Nordic American, a few 
American habits of past generations persist. 
There is, for example, the quaint custom, long 
since forgotten in the North, of the New Year’s 
Day Eggnogg. This is an endurance contest 
and is played as follows. A certain number of 
people prepare eggnoggs and a much greater 
number go to their houses and drink eggnoggs. 
This is very amusing. The man who visits the 
most houses gets the grand prize and there are 
supplementary prizes for those who drink the 
most eggnoggs at each house. Bogey, for the 
afternoon round, is 36. 

The great day, corresponding to the Fourth 
of July in America and to Bastille Day in 
France, is February 22. Visitors from America 
are prone to believe that this celebrates the 
birthday of George Washington; but it is 
merely a coincidence. February 22 is mid- 
season at Palm Beach, and is therefore notable. 
It differs from New Year’s Day chiefly by the 
substitution of cocktails for eggnoggs. Cock- 
tails in Palm Beach are the favored after-dinner 
drink and a real cocktail party goes on from 
eleven thirty a. m., (or as soon as you leave the 
Beach) to near midnight, when you go to the 


‘Casino. Bogey is 45. 


CASINO MANNERS 


T is, of course, understood that gambling 

does not exist in Palm Beach. The presence 
of roulette wheels and an “inner room”? (the 
big-stake room which the French call “The 
Factory”) must not mislead the visitor. Gam- 
bling—risking money to win—is bad form. 
You may play a system at Palm Beach, but if 
you do you will never play around with the 
true Palm Beachers. The purpose of the casinos 
is to permit totally unknown people to toss 
alarmingly large sums of money on the table 
in a (usually vain) effort to make others be- 
lieve that they are Charles Schwab and Mrs. 
Cosden. On being identified as Mrs. Schwer- 
gelton, wife of the Wisconsin Putty King, the 
player retires to another corner of the room. 


HELPFUL HINTS 
OLLS-ROYCE cars are all right, but the 


greatest care must be taken to salute all 

Ford station cars. They are invariably driven 
by millionaires. 

Bridge is played at one dollar a point and 
up—not that any one cares for the money. 

The hotels at Palm Beach are on the Ameri- 
can plan; that is, you pay for your meals at one 
hotel and eat them at another. 

The inhabitants of West Palm Beach are 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Slightly Irreverent Thoughts On Putting 


And a Consideration, for Golfers, of Larger—and Smaller—Holes to Putt Into 


HAVE an irreverent suspicion that the 

golfing heroes of old had in some ways 

lesser difficulties to contend with in put- 
ting than we have. They had not our smooth 
greens, to be sure, but they had a bigger hole, 
for the reason that it had no tin, and that the 
players were constantly dipping their hands 
into it for a pinch of sand for their tees. Small 
wonder then that its shapely figure spread a 
little and that it was easier of access from one 
side than another. 

And what a difference in putting a slightly 
bigger hole does make! Even in the modern 
days of tins a spell of very dry weather, when 
new holes cannot be cut, makes the trim edge 
crumble kindly away, and then how we do 
rattle in the putts! 


OME little while ago I received from a 

gentleman in America a very courteous 
letter, asking my opinion on the subject of a 
larger hole. He gave me to understand that in 
his State there was a preponderance of public 
opinion in favour of the project and a likeli- 
hood of a State competition being played under 
these novel conditions. Possibly he over-rated 
the enthusiasm, or under-rated the law-abiding 
character of his fellow citizens, for my read- 
ing in American golfing literature has revealed 
no such competition. In any case his arguments 
were interesting and ingenious. Some of them, 
I confess, struck me as likely only to capture 
the votes of those who had just come in from 
one of the horrid rounds in which the ball is 
always sidling away from the hole at the last 
moment. He played on their feelings by 
alluding to the many occasions on which a 
perfectly struck ball is just deflected by some 
small inequality in the ground. This was do- 
ing grave injustice to American putting greens 
as I have seen them. Moreover, we know, or 
ought to know in our heart of hearts, that the 
little inequality in the ground has very little 
to do with it. “The fault, Dear Brutus, is 
not in our greens but in ourselves”, 1 felt in- 
clined to say to him. Of course if the hole 
were a little bigger, many of our putts which 
now just wriggle out, would then just squirm 
in. But as soon as the hole was enlarged, our 
standard of what constitutes “dead” or “‘a short 
putt” would change. We are now angry if we 
miss at four feet, let us say; then we should be 
angry if we missed at six or seven or eight. 
If we are bad putters now we should still be 
bad putters then. We should get down in two 
putts on the green oftener than we do now, 
but two putts per green would no longer be 
reckoned as par play. Par would be one and 
some complicated fraction, the mere denomi- 
nator of which I cannot imagine. This was 
at least the fine old crusted, true-blue con- 
servative answer which I gave to my correspon- 
dent on this point, and I can see no reason now 
to alter it. 

Neither was I particularly impressed by 
the argument that players would play more 
quickly and so the general pace of the green 
be improved. Slow golf is a nuisance, but it 


is hardly save in the last resort, a sufficient 
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cause for so fundamental a change in the game. 
There are other ways of getting, metaphori- 
cally behind the laggards with a sharp in- 
strument. 

Where, I admit, that skilful special pleader 
touched me more nearly was in arguing that a 
larger hole would restore to the game the 
balance or proportion between the shots which 
has been gradually lost. To-day in a round of 
72, half the shots, or nearly half of them may 
well be played with the putter. It was a 
different matter when men used feather balls 
and of the five holes on the Blackheath course 
each one was well over four hundred yards in 
length. I take the old minutes of the Royal 
Blackheath Club, and opening them at random 
happen on the year 1844, the first year in 
which the medal was contested over three 
rounds of seven holes apiece. Mr. Jopp who 
won the medal took 129 strokes for the 21 
holes. If he took two putts on each green he 
played 42 shots with his putter and 87 with 
his other clubs—a vastly different story. If 
new holes were cut for the medal day, having 
no “muckle side” to them, he may have taken 
rather more than his 42 putts, but even so the 
argument is equally valid. And just think how 
many strokes it must have taken Mr. Ross to 
reach the greens, the indomitable Mr. Ross 
who deserves to be immortal because he came in 
last with a score of 203. Nor need we go 
back into so dim a past. Let us take examples 
from gutta days. The proportion between 
putting and other shots was sensibly different 
in 1886 when Hugh Kirkaldy won the Cham- 
pionship at St. Andrews with 166 for two 
rounds or even in 1894 when J. H. Taylor 
won his first Championship with 326 for four 
rounds of Sandwich. 





T seems difficult to dispute the fact that 

with the modern ball the putter has become 
a relatively more important club than it used 
to be, though possibly not to the extent that 
these figures would seem to show. Statistics are 
fallacious things, and it should be said that the 
standard of skill and accuracy in the play up to 
the green is much higher than it was in old 
days. Still in the main I think my corre- 
spondent made out a case on this point, and | 
enly answered him in general terms to the 
effect that golf was a very good game as it was, 
and that I was an old-fashioned stick-in-the- 
mud, and did not want it changed. 

The question of what would happen with a 
larger hole is one to which we can only guess 
the answer, because none of us have any ex- 
perience to go upon. My own personal ex- 
perience is confined to having played on the 
course of which I was myself the architect near 
Salonica in the war-time. -We had no hole- 
cutters and no tins; we guessed at the size and 
dug the holes with an entrenching tool, “the 
sods with our bayonets turning”. (I should 
add, for I do not wish to masquerade as a 
hero, that the course was in a perfectly safe 
place). Naturally the holes grew; they grew 
both larger and more irregular, and we came 
to know their peculiarities. One—the hole 


where the flag was a derelict French helmet, 
was big but shallow; another—where the little 
gipsy girl used to come and whine and coax us 
with her request for “Penny, Johnny”—was 
small and deep; a third becoming in time more 
or less triangular was best attacked at the base 
rather than the apex, but then at the base there 
was a lump about six inches short of the hole. 
Certainly we used to bang the ball in with some 
confidence, and that with our mashies, even 
though the greens were as nature made them, 
and had never known roller or cutter. 


i is dificult to experiment on the ordi- 
nary club course. What is wanted is a 
millionaire with a private course and a passion 
for scientific research. I have heard of one 
garden course which has, or used to have, holes 
of novel and varying shapes. There seems here 
some scope for amusement. I picture to myself 
a course on which the holes are known by names 
denoting their different shapes and sizes. There 
would be the Bucket or the Soup-plate, and 
their converse the Needle’s Eye, or the Pin’s 
Head. The Half Moon would make a good 
name and so would the Scimitar, or perhaps a 
hole of this curved shape would be known with 
an affectionate familiarity as So-and-So’s Nose. 
And then there are those old friends or enemies 
whom we used to know when we lefrned 
Euclid. ‘How did you get on to-day?” some- 
one would ask us, as we came in to lunch. 
“Well”, would be the answer, “I got on all 
right to begin with—we halved the Scalene 
Triangle in a par four and I got a birdie three 
at Isosceles, but then he put one in right across 
the green at the Rhombus and I| missed a short 
one at the Rhomboid, and—well—to cut a 
long story short, he topped his ball all along 
the ground at the Parallelggram and jumped 
the bunker and after that I was so angry that I 
could not hit a ball”. 

It is comparatively easy to elaborate these 
fantastic imaginings according to our taste. At 
the Needle’s Eye for instance I would have a 
beautifully large, ‘smooth, true green, of a 
glassy keenness. That would make it the more 
tantalizing. The playing of that hole would 
only begin when we reached the green. The 
Bucket or Soup-plate on the other hand would 
have a very small green fiercely beset by bunk- 
ers. Clearly the triangular holes must have.the 
apex nearest the tee so that the brave man who 
got past the hole with his approach should putt 
at it broadside on, while shortness entailed more 
than its normal penalty. 

However, I am descending to a frivolousness 
unworthy of the great and serious game of golf. 
Seriously then I should be sorry, as far as I can 
analyse my feelings, to see the short putt go. 
True, with a larger hole there would still be, 
as I said before, what would be called a short 
putt, but it would not be quite the same thing. 
It is that very nearness to the hole, the fact that 
we could easily put our club-head into it, that 
makes it so infernally, so fascinatingly difficult 
to put the ball into it. The danger of look- 
ing foolish is part of the difficulty of a short 
putt. 
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BRAGAGLIA, ROME 


Ramon Novarro as ‘‘Ben Hur” 


A Portrait, Made in Rome, of Judah, the Chariot-driving Prince of Jerusalem 


HEN Lew Wallace’s “Ben Hur” was first scheduled for the 

movies, George Walsh was cast for the leading role. But with the 
entire company magnificently established in Rome, and work about to 
begin, temperamental differences, that heartbreak of Hollywood, arose, 
and players and directors were shifted like coloured beads in a bottle. 
Mr. Walsh came back to Hollywood. Where was the new Ben Hur? 
Ramon Novarro, a young man from Durango, Mexico, had appeared, 
with sweeping effect in “Scaramouche” and “The Arab”. He had been 
mentioned, along with the rest of the boys, as Valentino’s successor. 


He was now nominated for the fine, if exacting, réle of Ben Hur. 
“Ben Hur’, as produced by Metro-Goldwyn, under the direction of 
Fred Niblo, has been two years in the making, longer than any other 
film in our memory. This picture marks the return of Francis X. 
Bushman to the screen, as he will appear in the role of Messala. May 
MacAvoy as Esther, and Carmel Meyers as Iris, are the two leading 
women finally selected, after such furious balloting (among the screen 
actresses) that it is rumoured there are only two ladies in Hollywood 
of whom it cannot be justly said, “It might have ben hur” 











ROLLING THE BONES 
That kid has ’em made to order. His 
rolling of sevens and elevens would 
make a Wall Street broker gag for a 
month. He’s just filled with tricks and 
designs—occasionally throwing “snake 
eyes’""—which is passing the bones 





I GIVES IT TO ME MOTHER 
With the dignity of a pauper, little 
Joe can be seen every evening in 
front of the Grand Central Station, 
selling newspapers and telling you 
he gives his money to his Mother— 
who is, invariably, a widow. Does 
he? Yes he does—Come seven!!! 


SKINNY DOING THE BARNUM 


& BAILEY 


Ever since Skinny'’s father, in a 


drunken frenzy, threw him out of a 
third floor tenement window into 
the street, he came by his acrobat- 
ics as if it were a kind of genius 


VANITY FAIR 





THE SPEED KING 
“Page ’em all—I don’t even bar Nurmi, 
providin’ he works wit’ roller skates 
and races from Second Avenue to 
Eleventh Avenue on _ Forty-second 
Street during busy hours—say, kid. 
unless you’re born to it, its allover” 





HINKY DINK 
Shaw McKean, the North Shore philan- 
thropist, gave this wire-haired terrier 
to the kids. It took intelligence as 
well as good looks and a heart of gold 
to become the pet of the gang 








PINCHED FOR PLAYING BALL 
He thinks that there’s a cannibal on 
the bench who wants live bait for his. 
But, dear reader, the judge is a New 
Yorker with a heart of milk and honey. 
He’ll dip down in his pocket and hand 
“Yaller” a dollar for a new ball 





THE “HAIRY APE” 
Kid Ravioli has no equal at the hit 
and take game. He has never owned 
a pair of gloves and wouldn’t use 
them if you gave him the best made. 
Horse shoes for his—just plain 
horse shoes! And gee!—what a 
wallop—you couldn’t get a kid on 
a bet to turn the corner of Avenue 
A with the Kid’s shadow staring 
him in the face. His favourite 
author is Gene Tunney, the present 
light heavy-weight champion 


The Gas House Kids of New York 


Flourishing Around the Dingy Wharfs and Warehouses of the East River 


Drawings by GEORGE LUKS 
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The Laws of Auction 


Some of the Changes Proposed in the Present Code by the A. W. L. Committee 


HILE it is probable that the pro- 

\ \ posed revision of the laws of Auction 

Bridge (as it is now to be officially 
called) will not be adopted by the American 
Whist League, nor be ready for distribution in 
printed form until ‘after the annual Congress 
in July, enough seems to have been done by 
the committee to indicate the nature of the 
more important departures from the present 
code. 

The meeting held at The Whist Club of 
New York last October brought together rep- 
resentative players from New York, Phila- 
delphia, Hartford, Cleveland, Detroit and 
Milwaukee. The Boston member, H. H. 
Ward, was unfortunately absent. The meeting 
did not formulate anything, but confined itself 
to suggestions, ‘which have since been sub- 
mitted to a large number of clubs and plavers 
for their opinion. 

The first and most important suggestion 
seems to have been to remedy the glaring de- 
fect in the present code which was pointed out 
in Vanity Fair for April, 1924. This is to make 
each law complete in itself, cutting out all the 
backward and forward references and the in- 
terminable footnotes, which are such a blot on 
the present code. 


HE suggestion, (which has cropped up at 

every opportunity to make a change in the 
laws), of making the suits equal in scoring 
value, retaining their present rank only for 
bidding purposes, seems to have been again 
turned down. Some of the best players in the 
country have spoken favourably of the change, 
as it would greatly simplify the scoring, and 
avoid many errors in subtraction and addition, 
but of course it would play havoc with the 
publishers, and send most of their books on 
the game to the discard. Trade questions must 
be considered. 

Among the minor suggestions is that to 
change the rank of the suits in cutting, so as to 
agree with their rank in the bidding. At 
present, if two players cut equal cards, such as 
the eights of spades and hearts, the spade has 
the preference, although the spades are of 
higher rank in the bidding. The proposed 
change is to agree with the rule that in cutting 
“low wins’. By ranking the suits for cutting 
as in play, low will win in a double sense. 

Another recommendation is to retain the 
present definition of a rubber, which is the 
exclusive property of The Whist Club and not 
to be found in any dictionary. The Whist 
Club may invent all the new words it pleases, 
but it will find it a difficult matter to change 
the meaning of words that have stood in the 
English language for more than three hundred 
years, in all sorts of games, and for more than 
two hundred in card games. 

The popular understanding of the word 
“rubber” as applied to games, coincides with 
the dictionary definition, which is: “The odd 
or deciding game in a series, when there is a 
tie.” The Whist Club defines a rubber as 
winning more points than your opponents. This 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want three tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution in the April number. 

Solvers are warned that they may think 
they have solved this problem, when they 
have not, owing to the peculiarly cunning 
lines of defence. 











may be because they wish to avoid any reference 
in the laws to the custom of making outside 
bets on the result, which is the only thing such 
a definition can possibly affect. As probably 
not one rubber in a hundred thousand played 
in this country has any outside bets on it, The 
Whist Club might be referred to Matthew 
XXIII, 24. 

It is more than probable that the present 
penalty for looking at cards during the deal 
will either be abolished or made sufficient to 
be a preventative. In practice it has been found 
that the penalty is either entirely ignored, or 
that the players never even knew that there 
was such a thing. Those who do know it put 
down the 25 points in the honor column with 
a smile, as if it were a joke of some kind, about 
on a line with fining a dangerous speeder two 
dollars. 


HE laws about insufficient bids have al- 

ways been Greek to the average player, 
and more questions on this subject have prob- 
ably been submitted for decision than on all 
others combined. There seem to be three sug- 
gestions for changing this law. 

The first is that there should not be a penalty 
if the player corrects himself before an- 
other calls attention to the error, or if the 
next player declares before it is corrected. 

Another is that if attention is called to the 
insufficient bid, the player in error shall have 
the choice to correct it or to withdraw it. 
Whichever he does, his partner cannot make 


any kind of declaration during that deal. 

Another is that if the insufficient bid is with- 
drawn, the only penalty shall be to prevent the 
partner from leading that suit, the first time he 
finds himself with the lead. 

The opinion of the committee seems to agree 
with the suggestion made in Vanity Fair, that 
the penalty for an insufficient bid should be 
the same as for a bid out of turn. This again 
naturally leads to making the penalty for a 
double or redouble out of turn the same as 
that for a bid out of turn. By grouping all 
these together, we get a much simpler and more 
easily understood law. The present law, No. 
37, has a great deal of unnecessary verbiage, 
which might easily be eliminated. 

Passing out of turn has always given players 
a great deal of trouble. The gist of the present 
law is that if a player passes out of turn and 
the player to his left declares before attention 
is called to the error, the pass stands as regular. 
But if either opponent calls attention to the 
error, the player whose right turn it was to say 
something does so, but the player who passed 
out of turn cannot say anything unless the 
declaration he passed is overcalled or doubled. 
Suppose no declaration had been made when he 
said, “I pass’’? 


T is now proposed to add to this law that 

if no previous bid has been made the player 
who says, “I pass” out of turn must wait until 
some bid is made. All this proposed circumlocu- 
tion about, “If the opponent call attention to 
the error the pass is void, and the player whose 
turn it was when the error was made, resumes 
the declaration, but the offending player may 
not thereafter bid, double, or redouble unless 
(or until) the previous bid, or, if no previous 
bid has been made, the new bid has been over- 
bid or doubled.” 

This is hard reading. It is necessary to say 
all that in order to make clear the point that, 
“If a player passes out of turn and attention is 
not called to it before the next player declares, 
the pass stands. But if attention is called to it, 
the player in error cannot declare until some 
one else bids or doubles.” Why doesn’t that 
cover it? 

The committee evidently took the hint from 
Vanity Fair with regard to law 42, which 
specifies three “attempts” to change the declara- 
tion. The committee suggests to change this 
law, so that one shall know what it really 
means, by stating what constitutes a legal 
change, an illegal change, the penalty for an 
illegal change, and the penalty for changing 
a bid that is sufficient. 

The last suggestion is probably based on the 
case mentioned in Vanity Fair, in which a 
player bid two hearts, and immediately changed 
it to three hearts. Neither the card committee 
of the club at which this occurred nor the com- 
mittee on the laws could decide what should 
be done in such a case. 

The committee seems to have given up all 
hope of explaining how one is to know whether 

(Continued on page 88 ) 
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Our London Letter 


The Town-Cum-Country Note in Dress 


and the Revival of Flannels 


HE New Year will most certainly sec 

some very radical changes in men’s 
clothes. The great movement for free- 

dom from old and binding conventions has 
had its effect even on clothes and the smart 
young man about town has become the smart 
young man about town and country; and at the 
present rate of progress he will shortly be the 
man about continents. Consequently there has 
sprung up a style of dressing which is a happy 
medium between town and country, and all the 
best tailors now carry extensive stocks of ma- 
terials suitable for this town-cum-country style. 
Even the man who never leaves town is 
changing his figure. Only a few months ago 
we were writing of the tight stream-line clothes 
which have had such a vogue, but which became 
so exaggerated as to destroy their own popu- 
larity. Coats have been known to be made so 
tight as to render it almost impossible to stoop 
down to pick up anything from the ground 
without partially undressing, and trousers were 
being made so full that they border on the 
ridiculous. The tight fitting jacket and baggy 
trousers were introduced by the Argentines be- 
fore the war. Now the cry is for comfort, and 
consequently the best tailors cut their coats with 
more fulness and the waist is not nearly so 
prominent as it was last year. These straight 
loosely cut coats are very much more difficult 
to cut than waisted ones, as one eighth of an 
inch too much stuff will spoil their “hang”. 
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It is now the rage in 
London to line one’s win- 
ter overcoat with bright 
flannel—scarlet for choice 
—in place of fur. Flan- 
nel mufflers are much 
worn. White flannel 
waistcoats with a dinner 
jacket are the latest thing 
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The newest lounge coats 
are cut rather full, but 
still retain the narrow 
effect at the hips. Trou- 
sers are being worn even 
longer and wider 





They should be narrow round the hips, slightly 
waisted at the back, and quite straight in ap- 
pearance at the sides. The full trousers are 
pleated round the waist. They are never made 
to turn up and are cut as long as possible. 

Overcoats are worn a little fuller than last 
year but are still inclined to be narrow, and for 
town wear should not have a slit behind. As 
mentioned Jast year, covert coating is becoming 
very smart, and a plain slightly shaped covert 
coat, cut single breasted is very useful for the 
present town and country wear. Overcoats 
should not have cuffs on the sleeves, and 
wherever possible belts and pleats should be 
avoided; simplicity of line and design is the 
keynote of the present day fashions. 


Flannel dressing-gowns are very much in 
vogue, and especially those in the vivid pat- 
terns and colour combinations that are now 


being shown in Bond Street 





Colours both for suits and overcoats are a 
little lighter than last year, and the most 
prominent colour worn in London is a blue- 
grey. This colour predominates in a majority 
of town clothes and also country suits. In the 
latter the effect is produced by a mixture of 
two distinct colours in the weave, and the 
diamond shaped pattern is still pronounced. 
Browns continue to be worn a good deal but 
they are becoming too common to be smart. 
Quite black serges and cheviots with a very 
narrow white hair line are also popular in 
London. 

There is a rather curious revival of flannel 
perquisites for the well dressed man. Scarves 
in silk are no longer fashionable, their place 
having been taken by the old fashioned flannel 
muffler, designed in red and black, yellow and 
black, or blue and black checks, or else in 
Scotch plaids, and they are even worn in the 
evening made of a very soft white flannel. Also 
for evening wear, especially with the dinner 
jacket, white flannel waistcoats are now worn 
by the smartest men, and it is the rage to have 
one’s winter overcoat lined, not with fur, but 
a brightly coloured flannel—scarlet for choice. 

Flannel dressing gowns are likewise much in 
vogue, and a smart Bond Street firm has pro- 
duced some wonderful patterns in flannel. The 
most popular dressing gowns are made of a 
huge check design in two different colours and 
are very effective, as is also a cross diamond 
pattern. 

Coloured flannel trousers are going to be 
very much worn. The old fashioned grey 
flannel trousers have now been displaced by a 
biscuit coloured material—in fact for the coun- 
try there are a number of different colours 


(Continued on page 82) 
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With a short black jacket 

and striped trousers, a dou- 

ble collar with a sailor’s 
knot is generally worn 


The smartly dressed bride- 
groom wears a_ cutaway, 
light grey trousers, pearl 
grey or white waistcoat 
wing collar and Ascot tie, 
white spats, and low patent 
leather oxfords 
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With a wing collar, an Ascot 

or a bow tie is more suitable 

to the younger man than a 
four-in-hand 





Drawings by 


CARL HASLAM 





For 
The Correct 


LTHOUGH the groom is not quite the 
centre of attraction at a wedding that 
the bride is, he is, at least, a thoroughly 

necessary feature of the affair; and his clothes 
should be carefully selected and in keeping 
with the importance of the occasion. 

When properly turned out in a morning 
coat and top hat, a man looks better than at 
any other time except in his dress clothes; but 
like dress clothes, formal day togs must be 
absolutely perfect in every detail to be carricd 
off with any dash. With a morn- 
ing coat, it is the fit that counts. 
The coat must be well cut in at 
the waist, the tail should end ex- 
actly at the break of the knee, 
the shoulders should be cut exag- 
geratedly wide, and the roll of 
the lapel should be full and 
flaring like the roll of a smartly 
made waistcoat. A one button 
coat is always the best, because it 
shows more of the waistcoat, 
though the choice in this matter 
is up to the wearer as is also the 
question of braid. A morning 
coat is smarter without braid, but 
that is another question optional 


The Well Dressed Man 


Attire for Formal and Informal Weddings 


with the wearer. Of late, striped trousers are 
being replaced among the best dressed men by 
plain grey trousers of any suitable material, and 
with these a double-breasted pearl grey or white 
waistcoat made of flannel or linen is worn, for 
this touch adds greatly to the gaicty of the 
turnout at a smart wedding. An Ascot tic of 
black satin, fastened by a pearl pin, is set off 
to excellent advantage by such a waistcoat. Of 
course, the men of the wedding party will wear 
carnations or gardenias in their buttonholes, 





The smart top hat with flaring crown, such as the imported model shown 
above, an ivory topped stick, white buckskin gloves and a white carnation 
are the perfect ensemble for the men of the wedding party 


and in order to differentiate between the 
groom, his best man and the ushers, it is a good 
idea for the men of the bridal party to arrange 
among themselves the details of their dress. 
The ushers, for example, might wear wing 
collars, and bow ties, while the groom and his 
best man wear wing collars and Ascot ties. 
Light waistcoats might be chosen for the groom 
and best man and waistcoats matching their 
coats for the ushers. Younger men should 
not make the mistake of wearing a four-in- 
hand or a sailor’s knot, as it is 
sometimes called, with a wing 
collar, for the combination be- 
longs to older men, and is not 
actually half so smart as a wing 
collar worn with either an Ascot 
or a bow tic. It is not unusual for 
young men to wear a double 
starched collar and a four-in- 
hand with a morning coat; for 
many men find it more comfort- 
able, and it certainly looks more 
in keeping with their age than 
the stiff and pompous combina- 
tion of wing collar and four-in- 
hand. Of course, a top hat is 
(Continued on page 82) 
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(Right) The new Hup- 
mobile straight eight 
has a compact and 
powerful L-head mo- 
tor, 274 x 43%, with 
a five bearing crank- 
shaft weighing 99'% 
pounds, and a novel 
valve actuating mech- 
anism adopted from 





Willys-Knight showed 
this attractive new six 
cylinder model, which 
develops 60 h.p. and has 
a sturdy seven bearing 
crankshaft, Lanchester 
damper, air cleaner, oil 
purifier, 4-wheel brakes 


(Right) Another straight 
eight is the Apperson, 
which has balloon tires 
and the Pre-Selective 
gear shift, and is the 
only straight eight with- 
out four wheel brakes 





The Chevrolet is practically a new car from 

radiator to tire carrier, and has semi-elliptic 

springs front and rear, new steering gear, 

heavier crankshaft, improved manifolding, 
and a new accessible rear axle 








HE most outstanding mechanical feature of 

the Automobile Show which was held in New 
York at the beginning of January was the great 
number of straight eights exhibited. A year ago 
there were only two straight eights on the Amer- 
ican market—Duesenberg and Packard, while to- 
day there are actually thirteen: Apperson, Auburn, 
Balboa, Duesenberg, Elcar, Gardner, Hupmobile, 
Jordan, Kissel, Locomobile Junior, Packard, Rick- 
enbacker, and Roamer. As yet it remains to be 
seen whether there will be an actually large 
enough demand to warrant this move toward the 
eight which more and more manufacturers have 
been taking. Meanwhile, the six has been gaining 
steady ground. In this class the new models in- 
clude Overland, Cleveland, Willys-Knight, Loco- 

(Continued on page 69) 
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airplane practice and 
exceptionally light re- 
ciprocating parts. It 
has a wheelbase of 
118 inches, and is 
equipped with bal- 
loon tires and Lock- 
heed hydraulic four 
wheel brakes’ with 
disc wheels optional 





The Kissel Straight 
eight, another of the 
many eights to be seen at 
the show, has an unusual- 
ly powerful L-head motor, 
with a bore of 33/16, 
stroke of 41%4”, and with 
Swan manifold 


(Left) Gardner is mater- 
ially expanding its line 
of cars. In addition to 
the four cylinder line, 
there is this eight-in-line, 
while a six is announced 
for the near future 





Another entry in the low-priced six class 
is the Overland Six, which has a 3x4 L-head 
motor, three bearing crankshaft, and force 
feed lubrication. It comes only in closed 
models, the coach listing at $985 


Seen for the First Time at the Automobile Show 


At Which Many Surprises Were Unveiled to the Public, Including a Bevy of Straight Eights 
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This classy DuPont 
sport roadster, which 
was seen at the Show, 
has a Campbell clash- 
proof transmission simi- 
lar to that used in the 
Chandler, dry disc 
clutch, and Watson 
stabilators. In place 
of the Herschel-Spill- 








Another surprise was the Wills Sainte 
Claire Six, which was shown at the Show, 
though not yet in production. It has over- 
head valves and camshaft, a very strong, 
seven bearing crankshaft, and introduces 
the novel feature of cooling the oil by 
water, preventing the lubricant from reach- 
ing the high temperatures at which it 
“cracks” and loses its lubricating prop- 
erties. Four wheel brakes are standard 


The Auburn four cylinder touring car, done 
in bright red and with its small, narrow 
radiator and unusually low appearance, was 
one of the sportiest of light cars at the 
Show. It has a Lycoming motor with five 
bearing crankshaft, disc wheels, balloon 
tires, spark and throttle levers mounted on 
the dash, and one-piece windshield. The 
touring car lists at only $795 





mobile Junior Six, Wills Sainte Claire Six, and the Gardner 
Six, which is announced for the near future. The only new four 
is the Auburn. 

From the standpoint of body design, the past year has shown 
tremendous strides, almost every model showing more graceful 
lines than its predecessor of last year. A number of firms showed 
five passenger closed models at exactly the same cost as the open 
touring cars. Among these might be mentioned Gardner (the 
straight eight only), Kissel, Chandler, Packard Six, Hudson and 
Essex (with coach prices actually lower), and Reo, while Buick, 
Oakland, Marmon, and many others showed closed models in 
which the price was only about a hundred dollars above that of 
the open. The manufacturers are also taking up Duco and other 
pyroxylin finishes, which are not only more economical to apply 
when large production is handled, but are more durable in actual 
use and have fortunately made possible two tone colour combina- 
tions and soft pastel shades, as a relief from the monotonous black 
which was used almost universally on standard cars a year or so ago. 
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man engine used last 
year, it now has an L- 
head Wisconsin motor 
of 33, x 5 bore and 
stroke, which develops 
75h. p. at 3,000 r. p. m. 
Full size balloon tires 
and Lockheed hydraulic 
four wheel brakes dre 
fitted 








Locomobile sprang a distinct surprise with 
the Junior Eight, the engine of which is of 
the overhead valve type measuring 2 11/16 
x 4 inches, has a Lanchester damper, and 
develops 63 h. p. at 2,800 r. p. m. It is de- 
veloped from the Miller straight eight rac- 
ing engines, and, like all American straight 
eight engines, is cast in one block. The 
touring, which has four wheel brakes, lists 
at the phenomenally low price of $1785 


The Model 31 Cleveland Six, which was 
first seen at the Show, has a Ricardo L- 
head motor with three bearing crankshaft, 
force feed lubrication, and double springs 
on the valves. Its bodies show pleasing 
lines, balloon tires are standard equipment, 
and at $895 for the touring it is the lowest 
priced six on which four wheel brakes can 
be supplied as optional equipment 
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The best place for reviewing sport clothes on a 
spring day is on the golf links. The light-weight 
woollen coat worn by the lady on the extreme left 
in the drawing below is a Patou model in rose- 
wood and brick shade stripes; imported by 
: Wallach. It is very eifective over an imported 
\ English turtle-neck sweater which is made of fine 
sun-burn cashmere yarn; from Fortmason 


The two sweater costumes in the center are com- 
fortable and chic. The one on the left is all 
white and is composed of a flannel skirt and a 
wool sweater. The other is a knitted costume— 
sweater and skirt, which comes in all pastel 
shades and white. The scarfs accompanying 
each costume give the necessary touch of colour. 
Costumes and scarfs from Dobbs 


Drawings by 
FREDERICK CHAPMAN 


SPORT CLOTHES AS THEY MAY BE SEEN ON THE GOLF LINKS 





The figure on the extreme upper right is seen in a 
two-piece costume of bouclé, which comes in a light 
brown and is worn with a red suéde belt; from Kargére. 
To the left of this is seen the newest Chanel sports 
costume, consisting of a pleated crépe de Chine skirt 
over which is worn a jersey blouse to match. The 
blouse is trimmed with bands and the buttons are 
covered with crépe de Chine. Although this particular 
costume with the hat to match, is in chair colour, the 
model can be obtained in all pastel shades; from Dobbs 


The golfer above is most appropriately dressed in 
a suéde sports jacket in a smart shade of green which 
has a knitted band and turn-up collar. This jacket 
may be open down the front or buttoned up snugly 
as in the drawing. It also has two conveniently large 
patch pockets. The effect is completed by a kasha 
skirt and felt hat in a harmonizing tone of green. 
This outfit, which can be obtained in brown, is dur- 
able and warm, and allowing, as it does, plenty of free- 
dom, it is ideal for the golf links; from Dobbs 


The Woman of the World, Out of Doors, In Town and Country 
And the Wide-Spread Adoption by Her of the Masculine Mode for All Occasions 
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The Increasing Vogue of Sport Clothes 
























OTH in town and country, the well dressed woman is 

turning with increasing enthusiasm to the simpler, more 

masculine type of dress. It was primarily with sport 
clothes that this mode was inaugurated, and having once been 
given a trial by the outdoor woman, it soon became the criterion, 
not only for athletics, but for all country wear. Combining, 
as it does, comfort, appropriateness and chic, no woman today 
considers her country wardrobe complete without the neat 
sweaters, trim felt hats, smart brogues and gay woollen scarfs 
which she has adopted from her brother. But the masculine 
trend in women’s clothes is not confined to the country. There 
are many attractive examples of this style of dress to be found 
for wear in the city. Naturally, in this new and more exacting 
environment they display a tendency to a more formal line, 
but their origin can be easily traced to the sport model. And 
now, whether on the street or the golf links, the woman in 
mannish clothes has a consciousness of being well dressed. She 
may even carry a cane or walking stick, button her coat on the 
right side, and flaunt her handkerchief from a breast pocket. 




















MANNISH 
CLOTHES ON 
—— FIFTH AVENUE 


We have, in the drawing above, the city version of the 
clothes seen on the links. At the left is a topcoat of im- 
ported woollen with a zigzag stripe in grey, henna and 
taupe, trimmed with collars and cuffs of natural lynx; Wal- 
lach Bros. The boy wears a blue flannel sailor suit with 
shorts, and a grey chinchilla topcoat; from De Pinna. The 
woman in the centre wears a double-breasted jacket of 
herringbone weave in a pale beige woollen; from The Tai- 
lored Woman. On the extreme right is seen the most popular 
tailored costume for spring—a four button double-breasted 
long coat suit of natural kasha; from Bonwit Teller 
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Stevens-Duryea is a name 
that stands for all that is 
best in American motoring. 
The car is hand fitted 
throughout and will give a 
lifetime of trouble-free ser- 
vice. This particular model 
is a custom built cabriolet 
in dustproof gray which has 
a powerful 4'4x6 six cylinder 
T-head motor 


(Below) A standard model 
with much distinction is the 
Buick town car with Fisher 
body. Nothing has been over- 
looked to provide the utmost 
in luxury of appointments, 
while the seventy  horse- 
power motor wil] throttle 
down to five miles an hour 
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Elegance in the treatme.t ot 
line and colour is an out- 
standing feature of this en- 
closed drive sedan by Le 
Baron on the six cyiinde: 
Knight-motored Minerva. It 
is trimmed in pearl gray, 
with superstructure and fen- 
ders in black 


(Below) After fourteen 
months «of non-production, 
Mercer reappeared at the 
Automobile Show with this 
sedan by the Merrimac Body 
Works, which has, among 
other things, mechanical 
tour wheel brakes, balloon 
tires, and a powerful six 
cylinder engine with over- 





(Right) One of the 
leaders of the Stearns- 
Knight line is this 
four-passenger Mili- 
taire, which impresses 
one with its slim 
racy lines. It carries 
a six cylinder motor 
with four bearing 
crankshaft and light 
aluminum alloy pis- 
tons, and can be 
equipped with Lock- 
heed four wheel brakes 
at a slight extra cost 


With engine and 
chassis unchanged, 
Rollin presented an 
entirely new line of 
bodies, in which 
straighter lines, 
higher radiators and 
pleasing two-tone 
Duco finishes are 
prominent. All models, 
zs before, are equip- 
ped with balloon 
{tires and mechanical 

four wheel brakes 


Powered with a six cylinder T- 
head engine with triple ignition 
and double exhaust and intake 
valves which develops 120 h.p., 
the truly enormous McFarlan 
took its usual place at the show. 
The custom built sedan above 
incorporates many unusual fea- 
tures, such as a fabric roof, six 
fenders, and silver side lights 
between front and rear doors 








head valves and dual ignition 





(Left) Jewett sees 
many changes for 
1925. The bodies have 
been completely re- 
designed and many 
improvements have 
been made in the en- 
gine, which now has 
a three bearing coun- 
terbalanced crank- 
shaft weighing 102 
pounds, light skele- 
ton: pistons of cast 
iron and silent Link 
Belt chain drive 


The Excelsior, a new- 
comer to this country, 
vies with Minerva in 
its home country for 
honours as the finest 
Belgian-made car, and 
has made many good 
showings in European 
races.‘ This model is 
fitted with a _ close- 
coupled sedan body 
by Fleetwood, fin- 
ished in two tones of 
gray. It has a six 
cylinder engine and 
four wheel brakes 


Models from the Show and the Custom Builders’ Shops 


Further Evidences of the Growing Taste and I:legance in American Motoring 
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Exc 
ene Consider the occasion when consomme is most appropriate—the formal a6 nv ae ¥ * 
has dinner when many courses are served—and you will realize how much is SS AMPBELL SOUP Comme * 





a. expected of it. 

102 Consomme must possess a delicate lightness, an exquisite bouquet, a 
oor rare perfection of flavor. Yet it must, at the same time, be deliciously 
Link stimulating, a challenge to the appetite, a tempting invitation to the rest 
re of the feast. 
new More than equal to this exacting role, Campbell’s Consomme proves 
itry, it by the regularity with which it is selected for formal service at dinner 
_~ or luncheon. Made from only selected beef. Clarified to a beautiful and 
nest sparkling amber. Delicately flavored with the essence of young carrots, 
and celery, parsley and a touch of onion. 
as Campbell’s Consomme is a wonderfully bracing hot beverage, too,— 
1 is after a long motor-ride, for the late evening refreshment, and, yes, for 
wea breakfast —new as that idea may be to you! 
be 12 cents a can 

six - . ‘ ; a 








A smartly cut waist- 
coat with broad pleated 
evening shirt, with cuffs 
and bosom of a match- 
ing material, is the 
newest combination to 
wear with a _ dinner 
jacket. Shirt, $6.25; 
waistcoat, $12.50 


A luxurious white neck 
scarf, of two thick- 
nesses of crépe, which 
will be found not only 
comfortable but appro- 
priate for formal day 
or evening wear. Price 
$7.75 





The correct wing collar is of moderate 
height with an extremely wide opening and 
very pronounced wings. It is correctly 
worn with either a sailor's knot, or a flaring 
bow tie. Price, 4 collars for $1.00; tie, $5.25 








Price $4.25 each 





Three of the newest ties from Lon- 
don—design at left, 
white; centre, black and red squares 
on pearl gray ground; right, block 
design of blue, brown and white. 


in black and 


Note: If you care to buy any | 


on receipt of a stamped envelope 
Vanity Fair will direct you to 
the shop where the article may 
be purchased. If you prefer, 
Vanity Fair will make the pur- 
chase for you, on receipt of a 
certified cheque, a cheque on a 


article illustrated on this page. | 


New York bank, or a money- | 
order made out to the order of | 


Vanity Fair Shopping Service, | 


19 West 44th Street, New York 
City. For this service, a charge 
of twenty-five cents on all 
articles under $10.00, and fiity 
cents on all articles over $10.00, 
included in the price quoted on 
each article, is made to cover 
the cost of postage, etc. 


a3 














VANITY FATE 


Here are three very 
smart ties which are 
appropriate for the well 
turned-out man of the 
wedding party. The 
design at the left, $4.25; 
in the centre, $4.25; 
at the right, $5.25 


A correctly cut double- 
breasted pearl gray 
waistcoat is perhaps 
the smartest thing for 
wedding attire, at either 
a house or church wed- 
ding. Price $13.00 


The new laceless dancing shoe, which is a 
compromise between the laced patent leather 
oxford, and the pump, is extremely comfort- 
able as well as neat in appearance for eve- 
Price $8.75 


Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Articles of Dress Selected Particularly for More or Less Formal Occasions in Town 
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A rich feast in nuts and chocolate 
If you can distinguish between the finest 
| chocolates carefully blended and finely milled, 

and the other kinds— 

If you appreciate the flavor of vanilla bean, 
contrasted with its imitations— 

If you prefer nut centers and nut combina- 
tions, and if you want your favorite assort- 
ment in a package of rich and quiet beauty, 
you will thank us for directing you to the 
Fussy Package. 

There are no soft centers in the Fussy Package. It is a 
special assortment for those who like chocolates with 
hard, or “chewey” centers. It is a good example of 
how Whitman's Chocolates are selected and packed to 
suit individual tastes. Thousands already know the 
Fussy Chocolates as their first favorites. Hundreds of 

pd thousands more no doubt will welcome them. 

= Sold only in those selected stores, one in nearly every 

>The neighborhood, that combine selling fine candy with 

| giving good service. 

5 © 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, INC., 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
le- 

ray | 

Ips 

for ! 

1er 

ed- 

















The Fussy Package. contains chocolate pieces 
enclosing Almonds. Walnuts, Filberts, Peanuts, 
Brazil Nuts, Pecans, Double Walnuts, Pecan 
Caramels, Triple Almonds, Nougat, Nut Bricklets 
Nut Brittle. Almond Dates, Double Peanuts, 
Nougat Caramels. and Almond Caramels. Packed 
in boxes trom half pound to five pounds. 




















New— in its smart “cord” effect and self-tone vertical lines. 
New — in the unusual folds of its letter sheets and novel 
envelope shapes. New—in its delicate colorings. Old— 
only in its quality—that same dependable quality which 
has characterized Crane’s papers for over a century. 


A writing paper of distinction with just the proper 
touch of novelty. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO., 225 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The New Understanding of the Einstein Theory 


(Continued from page 29) 


of the distance and of the time sep- 
arating two events. The observers were 
“different” in the sense that they were 
moving relatively to one another, The 
fact is highly significant, because there 
is no way, known to science, of saying 
that any observer is rea//y at rest. It 
follows that there is no privileged ob- 
server whose measures of distance and 
time are absolute and therefore more 
trustworthy than those of anybody 
else. Space and time, then, are not the 
fixed and unambiguous things we had 
supposed them to be. This suggests 
that they are not the best primary 
entities to begin science with. We 
must, if we can, get to something at 
the back of them. The most complete 
and distinct statement of the new posi- 
tion has been given by Eddington. 
We start by postulating “events”. 
These are, strictly, undefinable. Every 
theory must begin with undefinables, 
for if they could be defined in terms 
of other entities, we should begin with 
the other entities. We postulate, 
therefore, that the world consists of 
events, and in saying that we have 
said, so far, precisely nothing. But we 
further assume that these events can 
be arranged in an order. We specify 
every event by assigning two numbers 
to it, namely, a number giving the 
line, and a number giving its position 
in the line. The fact that an event 
requires four numbers to specify it is 
what we mean when we say the world 
is four-dimensional. 

We now have to introduce another 
indefinable called the “intervals”. This 
is a relation between pairs of events. 
Between every two events is a relation 
called their interval, but we do not 
know what the nature of this relation 
is. This way of presenting the theory 
of relativity ought, so far, to be ab- 
stract enough for any philosopher. 
But now we take another step. Since 
we specify events by groups of num- 
bers, mathematics has come on the 
scene, and we now give the interval 
a mathematical expression. We write 
down a certain mathematical formula 
and say that it represents the interval 
between two neighbouring events. 
How are we to interpret this formula? 
The mathematician seems, so far, 
merely to have been playing a game. 
He is talking about something, but 
he does not know what it is. That, 
however, is no hindrance to the mathe- 
matician. The formula can be divided 
into two parts, and we can say that 
one part represents the lapse in time 
between two events and the other part 
the distance separating them. This is 
to give the formula a geometrical 
interpretation; it introduces the no- 
tions of space and time. 

But the space and time introduced 
in this way are not the old absolute 
space and time that Newton assumed, 
and the geometry we have introduced 
is not Euclid’s geometry. This world, 
created by the mathematician, is not 
the world science has hitherto assumed. 
It has strange properties, but as we 
work out those properties we are sur- 
prised at the result. For instance, we 
obtain formulae, by purely mathemat- 
ical analysis, which express certain 
geometrical properties of this concep- 


tual world, and we find that these 
geometrical properties obey exactly 
the same laws as the properties of 
matter obey. Can we not, therefore, 
identify these geometrical properties 
with what we call matter? If the 
fundamental structure of the world js 
as the mathematician has begun by 
assuming, then matter, for minds like 
ours, which are interested in the perm- 
anent, is bound to appear. For these 
geometrical peculiarities have just the 
great characteristic of matter, the 
characteristic we call conservation. 

Another great step forward comes 
when we work out in detail how this 
mathematically deduced matter would 
behave. How, for instance, would two 
bedies, say the sun and a_ planet, 
behave?) We find that, with the non- 
Euclidean geometry we have assumed, 
they would behave just as they are 
observed to behave, that the planet 
would describe an ellipse round the 
sun, Yet not quite an ellipse, and in 
this departure from the true ellipse 
lies an opportunity for testing Ein- 
stein’s theory against Newton’s. The 
observations confirm Einstein’s theory 
exactly. Incidentally, as we see, Ein- 
stein has abolished the force of gravi- 
tation. It is no longer necessary to 
assume that force. The planets move 
as they do because of the peculiar 
geometry concerned. Newton only had 
to invent a force of gravitation be- 
cause he assumed Euclid’s geometry. 
Geometry and laws of nature are 
dependent on one another. We can 
throw the onus of explanation of a 
phenomenon on geometry, as it were, 
or on special laws of nature invented 
for the purpose. Einstein has got rid 
cf some of the best established laws of 
nature by adopting a different geome- 
try and, further, he has correctly pre- 
dicted occurrences which cannot be 
accounted for on the old system. 

All the mathematician now requires 
you to grant him about the world is 
that it possesses a very general type 
of relation-structure. He will then 
proceed to deduce, by pure mathema- 
tics, the necessary consequences of this 
structure, and he finally presents you 
with a world that you recognize to be 
the world as it is. The existence of 
matter and the laws of matter, the 
existence of electricity and its laws, 
are all deduced from that vague and 
unassuming initial premise. The phil- 
osophical importance of this achieve- 
ment cannot be overrated although, 
partly because philosophers are not 
usually mathematicians, we do not 
quite know what the philosophical im- 
plications of the theory are. But 
amongst the philosophers who are 
mathematicians, one must certainly 
rank Dr. Whitehead, now of Harvard. 
And it may comfort the reader who 
has been bewildered by the present 
sketch to know that Dr. Whitehead 
finds the orthodox presentation of rel- 
ativity, including that given by Ein- 
stein himself, largely unintelligible. 
There is still much room for discus- 
sion, and Dr. Whitehead’s alternative 
theory, hitherto presented in three 
brilliant books, is something the ortho- 
dox relativists must come to grips with 
some day. 
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fer Economical Transportation 


The Touring 


"525 


Balloon Tires and Disc 
Wheels $25 additional 


The Roadster 


*525 


Balloon Tires and Disc 
Wheels $25 additional 


The Coupe 


“~O 


Balloon Tires and Disc 
Wheels Standard Equipment 


The Coach 


"795 


Balloon Tires and 
Special Artillery Wheels 


The Sedan 


°825 


Balloon Tires and Disc 
Wheels Standard Equipment 


All prices f. 0. b. 
Flint, Michigan 
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Chevrolet combines, in an unusual degree, 
beauty, power, comfort, sturdy construction 
and great economy—all the essentials that 
you could desire in an automobile. 


Powerful valve-in-head motor—dry plate 
disc clutch—extra strong rear axle with 





Quality at Low Cost 


banjo-type housing—Duco finish in beautiful 
colors—handsome closed bodies by Fisher 
—all are features that you would expect to 
find only on high priced cars. 


Chevrolet represents the highest type of 
quality car selling at a low price. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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distinguishing 
markina gentle- 
man’s hat it is 


the KNOX label * 
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NEW YORK 


161 BRoaDWAY 


452 Firrh AvENvE 
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San Francisco: ¢1 Grant AVENUE 





Barciay, 18 & 20 Avenue de l’'Opéra 
Wi.tovucuesy, > Rue Castiglione 
GranDE Matson pe Bianc, & Rue Halevy 





¥& The new Knox" Fifth Avenue” hat for Spring 
is reasonably priced and made in the distinc. 
tive, cheerful colorings of the new season. It 1s 
a worthy member of an aristocratic family. 
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VANITY FAIR 


George Gershwin 


(Continued from page 40) 


part of the repertory of any pianist 
who can play it. Quite possibly, the 
work may have its flaws; so, on the 
other hand, has Tristan und Isolde. 

The story of this young man’s 
career is worthy of attention. Born 
in Brooklyn, George Gershwin was 
brought up on Grand Street in Man- 
hattan. Until he arrived at the age 
of thirteen he never even thought 
about music. Shortly after his thir- 
teenth birthday his mother bought a 
piano, for no other reason than be- 
cause her sister-in-law had bought one 
and it seemed a proper thing to do. 
Once the piano was installed, some- 
body had to learn to play it and young 
George was elected. After he had re- 
ceived four months? lessons he already 
performed sufficiently well so that one 
of his father’s friends advised that he 
be sent to Europe to study. This 
advice, fortunately, was not followed. 
Three neighbourhood teachers, in turn, 
directed the course of his fingers. 
Then, bv 4 fortuitous accident, he fell 
into the hands of a man who gave 
him his first real reverence for music. 
This was Charles Hambitzer from 
whom he received his first lessons in 
harmony. He was working on the 
Chopin préludes when this teacher 
died. Gershwin was as yet unfamiliar 
with the work of Bach, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Schubert, or Brahms. A 
little later, he studied harmony with 
Edward Kilyeni, but the full course 
of his instruction with his several 
teachers occupied less than four years. 
In the meantime, George had become 
acquainted with Max Rosen, for 
whose playing he felt a deep admira- 
tion, but Rosen offered him no en- 
couragement. “You will never be- 
come a musician. Give up the idea,” 
was the violinist’s candid advice. 

Very early in his piano lessons he 
began to dabble in composition. A 
banal Tango appears to be the earliest 
preserved example. Ragging the Trau- 
merei, in 4-4 time, is written down in 
2-4 and runs to twenty-one mediocre 
bars. At this same period—he was 
about fifteen—he started a song which 
began in F and wandered into G, 
from which region George found him- 
self utterly unable to rescue it. 

At the age of sixteen, George went 
to work as a song plugger for Remick, 
the music publisher, sometimes play- 
ing all day for vaudeville acts and, until 
two or three in the morning at cafés. 
His remuneration was fifteen dollars 
a week. This irksome routine might 
have ruined his fingers for future 
concert playing but Charles Ham- 
bitzer had instructed him to play with 
a “loose wrist,” a piece of advice 
which saved him his “touch”. As a 
matter of fact, this engagement did 
him a real service inasmuch as it 
taught him to transpose, no two per- 
formers ever being able to negotiate 
a song in the same key. Further va- 
garies of fortune led him to accept an 
opportunity to play the piano for the 
chorus rehearsals of Ned Wayburn’s 
Miss 1917, It was here that he began 
to develop variety in his accompani- 
ments, playing each repetition of a 
refrain in a different manner, a pro- 
cedure which won encouragement 
from his employer, as it served to keep 
up the interest of the girls in their 
monotonous round of steps. It taught 


George the trick of lending individu. 
ality to the accompaniments of his 
songs. While he was playing for this 
chorus, Vivienne Segal sang two of 
his songs at a Sunday night concert 
at The Century Theatre. Harry As. 
kins, manager of Miss 1917, was so 
impressed with these tunes that he 
brought them to the attention of Max 
Dreyfus of the firm of T. B. Harms 
who, immediately recognizing the 
ability of the young musician, put 
him under contract. Eight months 
later Gershwin wrote J Was so Young 
and You Were so Beautiful and found 
himself launched as the composer of 
a song hit. 

Launched, but not satisfied. It usu- 
ally happens that a manufacturer of 
jazz hits goes so far and no farther. 
Many popular composers are content 
te languidly pick tunes out with one 
finger on the piano, while an expert 
harmonizer sits by ready to step in. 
It is not even an infrequent occur- 
rence for a man’s first success in this 
field to be his last. Gershwin appar- 
ently determined not only to hold on 
to his success but to improve upon it. 
His friends and business associates ad- 
vised him not to study harmony. He 
answered them by working with Rubin 
Goldmark from whon, he assures me, 
he received invaluable suggestions, es- 
pecially in regard to form. He was 
warned that the Riapsody in Blue 
would kill interest in his lighter music, 
It has had the opposite effect, as 
he instinctively felt that it would 
have. 

I first became acquainted with 
Gershwin’s music through his Sqwanee, 
written in 1919 for the revue which 
opened the Capitol Theatre. With 
Pll Build a Stairway to Paradise, writ- 
ten for the fourth of George White's 
Scandals, 1 completely capitulated to 
his amazing talent and nominated him 
to head my list of jazz composers. In 
this vein he has added to his fame with 
the Yankee Doodle Blues, The Nash- 
ville Nightingale, Do It Again, I 
Won't Say I Will, Somebody Loves 
Me, and the present ubiquitous Fas- 
cinating Rhythm. 

The time has not come, of course, 
to appraise the fellow’s work. One 
can only predict his future in terms 
of his brief past. His career up to 
date, it will be observed, has been 
a steady crescendo of interest. What 
he will do in the future depends on no 
one but George Gershwin, but it is 
fairly evident that ample opportunity 
will be offered him to do many things 
that he ought not to do. He is un- 
usually prolific in melodic ideas; his 
gift for rhythmic expression is almost 
unique; he has a classical sense of 
form. His gay music throbs with a 
pulse, a beat, a glamorous vitality 
rare in the work of any composer, 
and already he has the power to build 
up a thrilling climax, as two or threc 
passages in the Rhapsody prove. Even 
his popular music is never bana!. 
There is always something—if it is 
only two bars, as is the case in Rose of 
Madrid—to capture the attentior. of 
even a jaded listener. Tenderness and 
passion are as yet only potential at- 
tributes of his published music—it 
might be stated in passing that these 
are the two qualities that Stravinsk, 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Lp On November 9, 1924, Mayor Dever, on behalf of the citizens of Chicago, presented Capt. Lowell 
at H. Smith and Lt. Leslie P. Arnold each with a Packard Eight sport model—the car of their choice. 
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Left: 
Captain Lowell 
H. Smit 


Below: 


Lieutenant 
Leslie P. Arnold 





Packard Six and Eight both furnished in ten body types, open and enclosed. 
Packard’s extremely liberal monthly payment plan makes possible the im- 
mediate enjoyment of a Packard, purchasing out of income instead of capital. 
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HE new Kelly Cord gives 
more mileage, because it is a 
vast improvement over previous 
types of cord tire construction. 


It gives greater comfort be- 
cause it is more flexible than the 
ordinary cord tire, and hence 
easier-riding. 


In the ordinary tire each ply 
of cord fabric is cut off at the 
bead, which is thus held in place 
merely by adhesion to the plies. 


In the Integral Bead construc- 
tion, used only by Kelly, the 
cords are not cut off, but by a 
special process are looped around 


the bead. 





This construction has two 
marked advantages. It anchors 
the bead firmly in place, and it 
gives the whole tire a flexibility 
impossible where the ordinary 
type of construction is used. Not 
only does it make the carcass of 
the tire more flexible; it makes 
possible the use of a flexible tread. 


Thename“Kelly-Springfield” 
on a tire has always meant a thor- 
oughly good product. In intro- 
ducing the Kelly Flexible Cord 
to the motoring public we do so 
with full confidence that we are 
offering the best tire we have 
ever built. 


The drawing at the right shows how the bead of the new Kelly Cord is formed by enclosing 
strips of braided wire in the loops of the cord fabric. The cords which form these loops are 
continuous from the beginning of the inmost ply to the end of the outer. The whole tire thus 
has a flexibility and “give” that is necessarily lacking in tires made by the ordinary method. 
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CADILLAC Custom-Buillt BODIES 
IN 24 Master COLOR HARMONIES 
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One of the pleasures of purchasing a 
V-63 Cadillac with Custom-Built Body 
by Fisher is that you are enabled to 
gratify your individual taste in finish and 
upholstery. 


‘Twenty-four master color harmonies 
and ten upholstery patterns in mohair 
and cloth——each a model of elegance and 
tastefulness—are submitted by Cadillac. 


From among these you are invited to 
select the combination which exactly 
reflects your ideal of beauty. 


CADILEAC 


Divi Ger 


MOTOR CAR. €O 





The Custom-Built Body of your choice 
will be mounted on the V-63 chassis 
which is the climax and culmination of 
ten years of exclusive eight-cylinder 
manufacture. 


It is a pleasure to own the motor car 
which is acknowledged to be Standard 
of the World; and the pleasure is even 
deeper when that car is endowed with 
an individual beauty of your own 
selection. 


MPANY, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Motor Corp r 


ti 


CADILLAC 
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Only Buick Could Give 
You Such A Coach 


Only Buick has the resources and the volume 
to give you such a car as the Buick Coach at 
such a moderate price. “This Coach is a real 
Fisher Body closed car 















luxurious and sturdy. 


It seats five in roomy comfort. Graceful 
body lines. Duco finish in attractive colors. 
‘Two wide doors for entrance or exit without 
compelling front seat passengers to get out. 
Deep, comfortable seat cushions. “The new 
Fisher V. V. one-piece ventilating windshield. 
And a host of other body refinements! 


And this Coach has the Buick Chassis with 
all of those outstanding features of performance 
that result from Valve-in-Head Engine, Sealed 
Driving Units, Buick 4-Wheel Brakes and 
Cantilever Rear Springs. 





Drive out to meet the springtime in this new 
Buick. You will enjoy both quality and price 
of the Coach as Buick builds it. 










Standard Coach 


$1295 
Master Coach 


1495 
















, 2 0. #. Buick Factories: government tax to 
he added. Ash uttheG M.A C. Purchase 
Plan, which pr les # Detorred Payments. 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Furst, Micu. 


Division General Motors Corporation 






Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 


Cities 





Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 





Dealers Everywhere 


















Canadian Factory, MCLAUGHLAIN-BUICK, Oshazea, Ont. 











WHEN BETTER 


BUICK 






AUTOMOBILES 
WILL BUILD 


ARE 
THEM 
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BLACK* STARR & FROST 


The new choker necklace....anunusual adaptation 


by Black, Starr & Frost using oriental pearls caught together 


by spheres paved with rose diamonds, and a diamond clasp. 


JEWELERS FOR IIS YEARS 


Our Palm Beach shop is now open. 


FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 48TH STREET NEW YORK *: THE LAKE TRAIL, PALM BEACH 

































































Th NEW HAT 


Lutroduced by an 
internationally popular sportsman 
on a recent Visit, this hat prevails in 
style here, equally as abroad. 

The newer shades of tan and gray, 
the new specially blocked tapering 
crown and rolled brim which permits 
of shaping up or down as one desires— 
these are the noteworthy features of 
the hat called PARK STREET $8.00. 


BROCHURE OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


ON REQUEST 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 


ER JRIPIER 8 [1. 


Established 1886 
MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY:‘SIXTH STREET 


New York 

















VANITY FAIR 


The Cafeteria Triumphant 


(Continued from page 51) 


as in his own little garden. He stays, 
but he is a very inferior cook, who 
loves violent effects and spoils his cul- 
inary symphonies by fortissimos of 
cheese and furiosos of garlic. 

There remain the Swedes, who, 
trained in the school of Bernadotte, 
have become veritable virtuosi of the 
hors d’oeuvre and can do more things 
with a dead fish than seem possible. 

But of what avail is good will and 
industry when materials are lacking? 

Rembrandt could not paint pictures 
without paint. 

Rodin could not make statues with- 
out some sort of marble or bronze. 

Paderewski could not play Chopin 
on a tin pan. 

How, then, could we expect our 


Our London Letter 


poor cooks to produce decent meals 
without the aid of those materials 
which hitherto reached our land in 
bottles and jugs? 
We could not and we cannot and 
we should not. It is impossible. 
Good cookery, in the old and re- 
prehensible meaning of the word, will 
soon be a thing of the past, like New 
Year’s parties and women with hair, 
Good restaurants are already clos- 
ing their doors at a gratifying speed. 
“The pleasant hours” spent around 
the festive board will soon be short- 
ened to the “useful ten minutes” de- 
voted to the absorption of calories. 
Another hundred years and the cafe- 
teria will have conquered the land. 
Thank God, we shall all be dead. 


Fashions 


On Men’s 


(Continued from page 66) 


made to go with different tweed coats 
as everybody is recognizing the com- 
fort and practical side of these 
flannels. 

Flannel caps are made the same col- 
our and of the same material as the 
trousers and the most usual pattern 
cap has the crown formed from a 
complete circle with a fairly large 
peak. 

There was a time, not so very long 
ago, when no smart man would be 
seen in London wearing a pair of 
brown shoes but these are now almost 
as universally worn as black, and dur- 
ing thesspring and summer even suede 


shoes have been seen in town on smart 
men. 

With all these town-cum-country 
fashions the bowler hat is being alien- 
ated by the felt hat with a plain brim, 
This latter hat is quite distinctive 
from the homburg and is generally 
worn slightly turned down in front 
and up behind and is usually specially 
cut and blocked to this shape. 

The art of being well dressed in 
this new “betwixt and between” fash- 
ion is not as easy as it sounds as the 
least exaggeration in any article of 
clothing is apt to make the ensemble 
appear out of place. 


For The Well Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 67) 


always worn with a morning coat and 
a man should be very careful to choose 
one that is exactly the shape of the 
imported model, illustrated at the be- 
ginning of this article. White chamois, 
or white buckskin gloves are a better 
choice than grey for weddings and 
formal day occasions, and white linen 
spats are the correct complement for 
such clothes; but since they are not 
much worn in America, they should 
only be affected at the smartest wed- 
ding. With morning clothes, black 
patent leather oxfords are worn, but 
these should always have a toe cap 
and in no way resemble patent leather 
dancing shoes. As a general rule, a 
white shirt is worn, and it may or may 
not have stiff cuffs, but a fine pin- 
striped shirt in black and white or 
black and grey is also permissible. 
However, the smartest shirt is that 
with a pleated bosom in some self- 
figured material. 


INFORMAL WEDDING ATTIRE 


The above outlay of clothes and 
accessories is the right thing for the 
large formal smart day wedding, and, 
of course, is always correct for any 
such occasion however small; but since 
there are many men who are married 
very quietly at small weddings, there 
is a popular compromise between the 
formal and the informal in the com- 
bination of a short black jacket, worn 
with a matching waistcoat, or an odd 


waistcoat of the same type that is worn 
with a morning coat, together with 
striped or plain grey trousers. With 
this combination, a top hat may be 
worn, but it is not the only choice, for 
a bowler or a soft grey or black felt, 
depending on the wearer’s taste, is also 
correct. Spats and black patent leather 
or black calf oxfords are the right 
thing in footgear, not to mention 
cloth top boots, either buttoned or 
laced, which are always correct for 
formal day wear, though now worn 
less than the low oxford. With a short 
black coat, a wing collar and a bow tie 
or a double collar and a four-in-hand 
are worn, the double collar and the 
four-in-hand being the usual choice. 


THE HONEYMOON WARDROBE 


The bridegroom’s wardrobe for his 
honeymoon naturally depends on the 
part of the country and the type of 
honeymoon to be taken, but after a 
spring wedding when a change is 
made into travelling clothes, the bride- 
groom should wear a suit of light 
flannels or lightweight homespun suit- 
able to travelling, with a matching 
soft felt hat, a soft shirt with an at- 
tached or detachable soft collar, and a 
smart spring overcoat, tan shoes and 
chamois or light buckskin gloves. His 
personal luggage should also be new 
and spic and span to start out on the 
momentous journey of life and his 
steck of clothes should be in keeping. 
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CHOPIN PLAYING 
FOR HIS FRIENDS 
Painted by Balestrieri 


¥OG 


More than Chopin had in his studio 
you can now have in your home 


HE studio of Chopin is always thought 

of as a shrine of music. On numerous 
occasions other great musicians — Liszt and 
Mendelssohn — met there and played from 
their own compositions. 

Now you can have in your home more great 
music and more great musicians than Chopin 
had in his studio. 

For, instead of two or three great artists, 
you may hear hundreds. You may hear the 
music that was known in Chopin's day—plus 
the masterpieces that have been written in the 
years between his generation and ours. Sona- 
tas, nocturnes, serenades; dance music, ballads 
and hymns—you can command these riches 
whenever you like and as often as you choose. 

The secret of this new golden age of music 
lies in a miraculous invention called the Am- 
pico. Concealed within the case of a fine piano, 
the Ampico mechanism makes the strings of 
that instrument sing under the touch of such 
artists as Lhévinne, Ornstein, Rachmaninoff — 
and hundreds more who make up today’s 
aristocrac y of music. 


Only with these fine pianos 


The Ampico may be had only in the following 
pianos, instruments that have been known for 


The AM 


generations for preeminent quality: the Chick- 
ering, the Mason & Hamlin, the Knabe, the 
Marshall & Wendell, the Fisher, the Haines 
Bros., the Franklin, and in Canada the Willis 
also. Note that the Chickering, the Mason & 
Hamlin, and the Knabe—three of the four 
great pianos in general use on the American 
concert stage —have now adopted the Ampico. 





CA few selections you may 


want to hear 


| Rhapsody—Dohnanyi DOHNANYI 

Ballade— Chopin GODOWSKY 

The Lorelei— Liszt LHEVINNE 

Jeux d’Eau— Ravel MOISEIWITSCH 

Humoresque — Dvo¥ak ORNSTEIN 
Prelude C Minor—Rachmaninoff 

RACHMANINOFF 

Etude— Chopin ROSENTHAL 


Marche Militaire—Schubert SCHNITZER 





Or for Dancing 








| Liebestraum— Liszt BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 





Musical Comedy Favorites, No.1 DELCAMP 
Nobody Loves You Like I Do—Davis-Akst 


‘; LOPEZ 
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Yet the flawless structure of these pianos is 
in no way altered by the presence of the 
Ampico. The piano is unchanged— intact for 
playing by hand. 


Exchange your silent piano 
for an Ampico 


The opportunity which still exists to exchange 
your silent or player piano for an Ampico 
makes owning an Ampico not something to 
dream of, but a joy possible of immediate realiza- 
tion. Foot-power model, $795. Electric power 
models, $985 to $5000. With freight added. 
Uprights and grands. 


Hear the Ampico today 


To make sure of hearing the Ampico soon, go 
to a store where any of the pianos mentioned 
are sold, select an Ampico recording of a 
favorite composition and ask to hear it played. 
If you want to know more about the Ampico 
before hearing it, write-us for a booklet describ- 
ing the Ampico and telling of the Ampico 
library of music played by hundreds of famous 
artists. 


THE AMPICO CORPORATION 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





Mi All’ of the Piano 








|£A National Institution 











From Coast to Coast”| 





_ Prrowning {ing & 


Established 103 Years 





The CORNELL 


HIS exclusive Top Coat by 
Browning King’s English de- 
signer is now being shown by the 
Browning King stores in new and ex- 


ceptionally attractive 


Spring. 


BOSTON 

407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 

571 Main St. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

1346 Massachusetts Ave. 
CHICAGO 

12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI 

4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND 

419 Euclid Ave. 

Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
DENVER 

1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT 

Washington Blvd. at Grand River 
EVANSTON, ILL. 

524-26 Davis St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Grand Ave. & llth St. 


fabrics for 


KANSAS CITY, KAN. 

650 Minnesota Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 

2-12 Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Nicollet at Eighth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 

1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 


16 Cooper Square at 5th St. 


OMAHA 

Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 

439 -441 Wood St. 
PROVIDENCE 

Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
ST. LOUIS 

ith & St. Charles Sts. 
ST. PAUL 

Robert at Sixth St. 
SEATTLE 

2nd Ave. & University St. 











VANITY FAIR 


George Gershwin 


(Continued from page 78) 


lacks—but some of Gershwin’s finest 
inspirations have not as yet been either 
published or publicly performed. It 
is probable that the production of his 
twenty-four piano preludes and _ his 
tone-poem for symphony orchestra, 
tentatively entitled Black Belt, will 
award him a still higher rank in the 
army of contemporary composers. 
Ernest Newman has remarked, in 
reference to jazz, that there are no 
such things as movements, there are 


only composers. Obviously, quite 
true. Nevertheless, I am just as cer- 
tain that the Rhapsody came out of 
the jazz movement in America as I 
am that Weber’s Der Freischiitz came 
out of the German folksong. Negro 
spirituals, Broadway, and jazz are 
Gershwin’s musical god-parents. What- 
ever he does, or however far he 
goes in the future, I hope that these 
influences will beneficently pursue 
him. 


The Life of an Assistant Dramatic Editor 
(Continued from page 59) 


taken the fatal misstep said bitterly, 
“to show me Atlantic City, but we 
only got as far as New York.” 

The New York theatres, the assist- 
ant dramatic editor’s theatres, are just 
full of such intellectual treats. In 
Easy Street, for instance, it will be re- 
membered, though with might and 
main, there was the stern husband 
who, in answer to his wife’s suggestion 
of an evening of Gloria Swanson at 
the local movies, answered: “No! I 
cannot say that I altogether approve 
of Cecil B. DeMille.” 

By this time, I hope, at least two 
hundred of the two hundred and sev- 
enty Yale yearners for the life of a 
Woollcott will have mailed their Gus- 
tav Freytags and William Archers to 
Addison Sims—that’s for remembrance 
—and written, instead, to J. P. Mor- 
gan and Bernard Baruch for appoint- 
ments in reference to a possible open- 
ing in your firm and in regard to same 
would say. 

The remaining tough-minded seven- 
ty are invited to read further, now 
that the piece is about to plunge into 
a consideration of the strictly re- 
portorial activities of the assistant dra- 
matic editor, 

For one thing, he is required to 


spend his Sunday evenings between 


mid-November and late April in uti- 
failing attendance upon banquets where 
he listens fever-eared to all of the 
after-dinner addresses of Channing 


Pollock and Augustus Thomas, that 
they may be perpetuated in Monday’s 
papers. Pollock tells the oldest stories 
but Thomas knows the longest words, 
Sometimes, for a rare treat, Thomas 
will tell Pollock’s oldest stories in his 
own longest words; and then Pollock 
will tell Thomas’s longest stories in 
his own oldest words. 

Again the hounded and unappreci- 
ated young man in question has the 
rare privilege of going back-stage; 
let us say at an elaborate musical show 
to get an interview for his Sunday 
dramatic section, which he is privi- 
leged largely to write. This generally 
works out into his scraping his shins 
on a moving platform and having a 
two-hundred pound weight drop fear- 
lessly to the immediate left of his ear. 
He will then be introduce@l to an icy 
and severely cold-creamed beauty, the 
introduction being effected in the tones 
generally heard in a Baltimore lunch 
room when some well-dressed burgher 
says, “Give this poor fellow a cup of 
coffee and put it on my check. There, 
my good man, that will buck you up.” 

The young woman, it develops, met 
the Prince of Wales in London and 
more than met King Alfonso, at Deau- 
ville. Oscar Hammerstein, moreover, 
heard her sing in a convent while still 
just a child—that is, the young woman 
—and prevailed upon her to take up 
the stage as a career, despite the fact 

(Continued on page 92 ) 


Vanity Fair's Own Guide to Palm Beach 


(Continued from page 61) 


permitted to cross the Lake and bathe 
in the ocean. They can be viewed in 
the neighborhood of Gus’s Baths, and 
admission to the pier there is, as per 
advertisement, “one cheerful dime.” 

The Rotary Club meets on Wednes- 
day; the Kiwanis Club on Thursday. 

The wheel chair, or Afromobile, 
and the bicycle, are socially accept- 
able means of locomotion. In fact, 
you may do anything except walk. 

Those who stay only two weeks are 
advised not to try to crash the door at 
the Everglades Club. 

There are no cocoanuts at the 
Cocoanut Grove. 

IN THE EVENING 

Even the activities suggested above 
may not suffice to fill your time after 
dinner. The proper procedure is as 
follows: If, by nine p. m., you have 
drunk enough, you keep on drinking; 
if you haven’t, you go to the movies 
and resume drinking later on. 

Although several houseboats are ac- 
cessible from the shore without the 


use of a rowboat, it is generally un- 
derstood that it is bad form to use 
them as ports of call unless you know 
someone who happens to be on board 
at the time. The Ferry to Palm Beach 
should be used by those who absolutely 
must feel nautical. 


INTELLECTUAL LIFE 

There is a book store in Palm Beach 
and several of the largest houses have 
libraries. The prevalent architecture 
of the place (Spanish, adapted by Ad- 
dison Mizner and his school) is much 
more favorable to the creation of 
domestic bars. As in all other civilized 
communities, bridge and the moving 
pictures continue to be the main source 
of mental gratification. 


PROHIBITION 
The natives are always interested in 
knowing what is happening up North, 
but they disbelieve in prohibition as 
they disbelieve in snow and other natu- 
ral phenomena which they have never 
seen or experienced. 
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| WAMSUTTA PERCALE sheets and pillow cases 


up.” 
met 


= Made in America—finest and strongest 


yver, 
still 
man 
> up EEING and feeling Wamsutta Percale for the 
fact first time, most women are astonished at the 
amazingly soft, smooth texture of these beauti- 
ful sheets and pillow cases. Instinctively they 
compare them with expensive imported linens. 
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and Pillow Cases were stronger than any other. 
With the new Wamsutta Tape Selvedge adding 
still further to their durability, they are even 


Cer bea replacing linen. 


wd Ze 1" Z 
Se You can quickly identify Wamsutta Percale, 





A natural comparison; and perhaps the only Wamsutta Percale | WOven and finished in New Bedford, Mass., 
— sans after 160launderings + by the green and gold label. It is your absolute 
) use For Wamsutta Percale is quite different from protection when you buy. 
now ordinary cotton fabric. Its very loveliness and For the bride’s hope chest, for every gift occa- 
ard * : ; x 
wer tremendous strength make 1t the superior of any sion, for every bed in your home, Wamsutta 
ately sheeting, imported or domestic. Tests by Dr. Percale is ideal—especially when embroidered 
E. B. Millard of the Massachusetts Institute of or monogrammed. At the best stores—plain, 
Technology, have proved that of 25 brands of hemstitched or scalloped. 
sheets purchased in th - 
Seach 3 d Pp kK. — market and sub Ordinary Sheeting WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass. Founded 1846 
have jecte tol washings, amsutta Percale Sheets after 160 Launderings RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard Street, N. Y. 
cture 
- Ad- The enlarged microscopic photographs above show how the finely woven tex- 
much ture of Wamsutta Percale is unharmed after the severe test of 160 launder- 
n of ings — while the texture of ordinary sheeting breaks down and separates. 
‘lized 


VINNY 


“| WAMSUTTA PERCALE 


rt Sheets and Pillow Cases ~~ “The Finest of Cottons 


yn as 


tu- 
non WAMSUTTA MILLS ALSO MAKE WAMSUTTA NAINSOOK, LUSTERSHEER, LINGERIE, WAMSUTTA UNDERWEAR CLOTH, AND WAMSUTTA OXFORD 
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What you can see 
. . rough coupons 














Money carefully in- 


vested during income- 





earning years pro- 
vides the means and the time 
tosee the world during income- 
spending years. Let us help 
you to lay out a far-sighted 
investment program with the 
well-secured bonds we offer as 
Offices in 


more than 50 leading cities 


the cornerstone. 


stand ready to give you per- 
sonal investment counsel. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 





























VANITY FAIR | 


The Spread of Bad Art 


(Continued from page 37) 


The tutored never make mistakes; they 
are consistently and efficiently bad all 
the time. 

It would be easy to enumerate other 
factors in modern life which have 
made contemporary bad art; bad in a 
peculiar, unique, twentieth century 
way. Thus, our habit of hurrying has 
killed the long book, our bourgeois 
way of life has killed the large and 
grandiose picture, our widely diffused 
knowledge has led to eclecticism and 
catholicity of taste, with consequent 
pastiching of every kind of ancient or 
far-fetched style. Particularly strik- 
ing is the influence of the camera on 
the visual arts. Daguerre’s invention 
has reacted on painting in a number 
of curious and unexpected ways. 

In the first place, photography has 
tended to make the modern painter 
much less interested in the exact imi- 
tation of nature than he was in the 
past. The camera can do the job so 
much more quickly and easily that it 
seems hardly worth his while to strain 
after exact likeness. Cubism, expres- 
sicnism, post-impressionism and all the 
other brands of non-realistic art, to- 
gether with the whole modern theory 
of aesthetics have been made possible 
by the camera. 

The making of exact (and beauti- 
ful) imitations of nature was one of 
the principle functions of the second- 
rate artists of other days. The cam- 
era has now robbed these worthy 
second-rate artists of their occupation. 
Modern theory tells them that they 
ought to produce something purely 
aesthetic and formally significant. 
They do their best—and the result is 


that unspeakably dismal second-rate 
‘advanced’ art which fills the galleries 
of the contemporary world. 

In pre-photographic, pre-‘process? 
days, the work of engraving occupied 
the energies of a very large number 
of conscientious, technically competent 
and entirely unoriginal artists of the 
second rank. The public wanted repro- 
ductions, both of pictorial documents, 
and of the original works of the great 
masters. The engravers supplied them. 
They did useful work, which was 
often, incidentally, beautiful in itself, 

Then came ‘process’—the photo- 
graphic reproduction first of line 
drawings, then of half-tones. The 
engravers were doomed. For a few 
years the American wood block makers 
struggled heroically against the ma- 
chines. But it was no good. For all 
practical purposes there are now no 
engravers. In a certain sense we have 
gained by their extermination. Pic. 
torial documents of perfect accuracy 
can be made and multiplied with ease; 
the works of genuine, original artists 
can be reproduced by mechanical 
means, without having to pass through 
the refracting medium of the en- 
graver’s personality. 

The labour which, in a happier age, 
they would have expended in the re- 
production of Rubenses and Raphaels, 
in making steel engravings of Turner, 
in neatly scratching architecture, land- 
scape, animals, figures on copper plates 
is now devoted to the playing of 
‘original’ five finger exercises on can- 
vas. No wonder, then, that the great 
mass of modern painting is in general 
sv appallingly dull. 


The Great Dramatic Revival at Yale 


(Continued from page 39) 


coon-skin coat and a pair of dark 

glasses, managed somehow to convey 

the impression that he was a blind 
mendicant. The text of their dialogue 
ran as follows. 

The Cavalier. How now, Mole? 
Whither away, thou pursy pot- 
belly? 

The Beggar. Nay, an it please you, 
Sir, a pot-belly may I be, but call 
me not Percy. 

Cay. Hah! The fellow hath a pretty 
wit. He makes jests though he can 
2 see them. Tell me, Mole, can’st 
sed this? (Displays coin.) 

Beg. Aye, that can I, and smell it, 
too, and had I it in my pouch J 
would seek the Sign of the Boot, 
hard by the Y. M. C. A. where can 
be bought good Scotch cordial that 
knows no law save that of evapora- 
tion. 

Cav. Wellspoken, Beggar. . . leadthe 
way; I'll test thy truth this very day. 
(Exeunt ambo, towards the Y. M. 

C £) 

It is in this way that the ordinary 
life of the student is lived and his 
affairs transacted. His hours of isola- 
tion are filled with a furor of compo- 
sition and all other time is devoted to 
producing and acting. It is the little 
theatre movement on a_ tremendous 
scale. Every entry of every dormitory, 
every eating club and every society 
has its group of players, vying with 
each other, y 


The proposal to make acting a 
major sport and award the coveted 
“Y” to histrionic leaders has aroused 
great enthusiasm among the under- 
graduates. There is little doubt that 
this will be done. Even so conserva- 
tive a critic as Dr. Brasher of the 
Divinity School said in his sermon at 
Batteil Chapel last Sunday, “I see no 
reason why the stage should not be 
placed on a parity with the track, the 
gridiron and the diamond. They are 
all alike in being utterly useless.” 

Thanks to the generosity of the 
Harkness gift and to the thoroughness 
of the university’s co-operation, the 
new department has already attracted 
a strong corps of applicants who seek 
positions on its faculty. I myself, 
caught in the wave of enthusiasm, 
have filed my application for a post 
in the Musical Comedy Department 
where I feel that I could be useful 
and enjoy the work, which would 
doubtless entail a trip to New York 
from time to time to select young 
women from the choruses of the better 
Revues who would be competent to 
instruct the students in the intricacies 
of dance steps and other evolutions 
essential in a succesful production. I 
have had a certain amount of experi- 
ence. Is it not strange how one never 
realizes while doing certain things for 
fun how one may be called upon to 
utilize the same talents ina profession- 
al way or ere his life’s work be done. 
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Buyers have been quick to recognize that Fisher’s development of a new type coach 
body literally gives their motor car dollar increased purchasing power. Now, a given 
car price will buy a better chassis than formerly; and in addition, the owner will enjoy 
the closed car advantages which are exclusive to the fine coach Body by Fisher. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 


FISHER 
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EADERSHIP in silk manufacture, main- 
tained over a long period, requires the use 
of pure-dye silk. Clothing manufacturers, cus’ 
tom tailors, modistes, buying in the aggregate 
millions of yards of Skinner linings yearly, do 
so with absolute faith in Skinner quality. Poor 
silk can be camouflaged. Pure silk is evident as 
time passes. That is why Skinner’s Satin has 
been first among silk fabrics for three-quarters 
of a century. 


In purchasing a coat or suit ready-to-wear, look 
for the Skinner label shown below. In ordering 
from a tailor, ask for Skinner’s Satin and 


“Look for the Name in the Selvage” 


WILLIAM SKINNER ©& SONS 


Established 1848 Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


Skinner's Satin 


All-Silk or Cotton Back 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Laws of Auction 
(Continued from page 65) 


or not dummy has “intentionally” 
looked at the hand of an opponent. 
We know when he walks round the 
table and takes a look at his partner’s 
hand, but it would take an umpire to 
check up his chances to see an oppo- 
nent’s hand, which is usually so held as 
to better conceal it from the declarer. 

Perhaps the most interesting and 
important suggestion for the average 
player will be the changes in laws 56, 
57 and 58, with regard to the revoke. 
Vanity Fair has called attention to the 
absurdity of the present law on several 
I have personally been 
fighting against this law for more than 
eight years. After turning down my 
suggestions during the revision of the 
laws in September 1920, the committee 
now seems ready to agree with me in 
the two most important points. 

These were that the revoke penalty 
should be a fixed penalty, and not one 
that might vary from nothing to a 
thousand points. And, that the penalty 
should not be retroactive. That is, no 
one should take away from a player, 
as revoke penalty, tricks he had won 
before he revoked. This will give 
great satisfaction to many innocent 
but absent-minded players who are 
now over severely penalized. 


ANSWER TO LAST PROBLEM 
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There are no trumps and Z leads, 
Y and Z want all five tricks. This is 
how they get them: 

Z leads the spade five. If B wins 
and returns the spade six Z wins it. 
A’s best discard is probably the small 
club. Y sheds the ten of diamonds. Z 
now leads the king of diamonds, and 
the suit that A discards, Y keeps. 

If B refuses to win the first trick, 
leaving Y in the lead with the eight 
of spades, Y leads the heart, putting 
A in. B will discard a small diamond, 
Z discards the king of clubs. Now A 
must lead the jack or six of clubs, so 
that Y must play the ace. Now it is 
Z that keeps whichever suit B discards. 


The Varying Shaw 


(Continued from page 30) 


recall my infrequent visits within its 
musty walls in those days, only des- 
perate ventures made use of it. 

I shall not soon forget, for instance, 
the fearful drama entitled My Lady’s 
Boudoir, in which an effulgent lady 
named Adele Blood clamoured briefly 
for attention. I shall never forget 
the revival of Hauptmann’s Elga in 
which the thunderous Hedwig Reicher 
pressed upon the face of the unfortun- 
ate John Blair a salutation of such fer- 
vour that when she relaxed her fond 
embrace it was noted by an embar- 
rassed audience that his moustache 
once decorously and conventionally 
moored on his upper lip, was now re- 
posing rakishly on his left temple. 

By 1919 it was a matter of come 
mon knowledge on Broadway that 
Thirty-fifth Street was off the thea- 
trical map. “They”, said the man- 
agers, “will not go to the Garrick any 
more.” Wherefore its annual rental 
became the smallest of all the theatres 
in New York and that is one of the 
reasons why the founders of the 
Guild, who had only $500 in the bank 
any way, began their enterprise at the 
Garrick. During the last two seasons 
it has been rather harder to get a seat 
there than at any other playhouse in 
New York. As someone has said— 
was it Lovelace?—stone walls do not 
a theatre make, nor real estate a 
stage. 

The Guild’s access to the Shaw man- 
uscripts has been richly and painfully 
earned. The Guild had given the first 
production to such plays of his as 
Heartbreak House, Saint Joan and, 
which was positively heroic, Back to 
Methuselah. The last named was 
produced in the full expectation of 
losing $30,000, being a difficult drama 
which required three evenings to play. 
The actual loss was $20,000—a good 
investment in the affections of the 
conscientious Shaw, who has given the 
Guild first call on all his manuscripts 


and declined all traffic with such 
other New York managers as had been 
cold to them in earlier days. 

The Guild’s octopus grip on the 
Shaw scripts became known when the 
success of the Candida revival embold- 
ened the Actors’ Theatre to undertake 
a revival of The Doctors? Dilemma or 
You Never Can Tell. It was then 
discovered that permission had first to 
be sought not from the offish Shaw 
but from the inscrutable Guild, the 
directors of which were finally com- 
pelled to announce their own intended 
use of these plays at the Garrick. 

The present Candida revival marks 
the first recognition of an early Shaw 
play as a costume drama. Just as the 
playgoers of 1895 smiled reminis- 
cently at the hoop skirts which bil- 
lowed romantically on the stage of 
Shenandoah so now the 1925 play- 
goers have been chuckling over the 
puffed sleeve, circular petticoats and 
pinched waists of Candida. Dodder- 
ing New Yorkers in their forties have 
been recognizing with a start and 
something of a pang that the young- 
sters of today regard the goings on of 
1895 as quaint and historical. 

Candida then is so costumed as to 
measure the water which has flowed 
under the bridge since the play was 
written. You can measure that span 
even better by watching how com- 
pletely the vision and the thought of 
the play are now accepted as a matter 
of course by a civilization which, 
scmewhat out of breath to be sure, 
has caught up with its major prophet. 
And if Shaw, smiling through the 
benign white of his Santa Claus beard, 
will have his seventieth birthday cele- 
brated by the establishment of a thea- 
tre in New York devoted entirely to 
his works, it probably occurs to so 
softened an antagonist of the human 
race that such recognition usually 
comes to a man not on his seventieth 
birthday but long after his death. 
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Brunswick now offers the 
choice of two supreme 
musical instruments: the 
Brunswick Phonograph 
alone without radio, and 
the Brunswick Radiola, 
which is a phonograph 
and @ radio in one. 

















RADIO THAT 


IN 


This remarkable instrument, the 
Brunswick Radiola Super-Hetero- 
dyne, combines radio’s superlative 
thrills with the supreme in phono- 
graphic reproduction—then digni- 
fies its housing with exquisite ex- 
amples of modern cabinet making. 


The Sign of Musical Prestige 
& 











PHONOGRAPHS * 





RECORDS + RADIOLAS 





IS 


MORE WAYS THAN ONE 


OMBINED in joint effort by the leader in radio, 

the Radio Corporation of America, with Brunswick, 
leader in phonographic reproduction, the Brunswick 
Radiola comes as altogether the most exciting of musical 
adventures. 
To the radio enthusiast it offers magic attainments in 
mastery of the air and selectivity, plus a clarity and 
ease of operation unknown before. 
To the musically inclined, it holds the supreme repro- 
ductive qualities of the Brunswick Phonograph, the in- 
strument for which virtually every artist of the New 
Hall of Fame now records exclusively, as its allure. 
And, of equal and outstanding importance, it exemplifies 
the most exquisite examples of modern cabinet mak- 
ing. As a piece of furniture, it is dignifiedly beautiful. 


Not a makeshift, but a scientific unit 
Unlike the ordinary, so-called ‘‘combination’’ phono- 
graph and radio, the Brunswick Radiola isa scientifically 
combined unit, not simply a radio receiving device 
set in a phonograph cabinet. 
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The Brunswick Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne, 
No. 460 


BEAUTIFUL 


The loud speaker unit, the loop antennae, batteries 
and all the integral parts are built into the instrument 
itself: the ultimate results of exhaustive laboratory work 
by world’s foremost acoustical experts of the Radio 
Corporation of America and of Brunswick. 

Due to the synchronizing of the Radiola loud speaker 
with the Brunswick all-wood tone amplifier and two- 
purpose horn, it attains a musical quality that is amaz- 
ing, and an almost unbelievable clarity. 

It is either a phonograph or a radio as you wish—at a 
simple turn of a lever. One changes no parts to operate it. 


The price range 


Prices range from $190, with a wide and interesting 
variety of styles to blend correctly with any decorative 


‘or period motif. Demonstrations and complete displays 


of all models at all Brunswick dealers. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Manufacturers— 
Established 1845—General Offices: Chicago. Branches 
in all principal cities. 
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SOMETIMES picking up 
ahair pin brings luck— 
but ALWAYS youll have 
better luck with 
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_ Copyright 1925 
Racine Horseshoe Tire Co., 
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VANITY FAIR 


Big Casino Is Little Casino 


(Continued from page 50) 


yer, waiting to see you. We got special 
permission to stop here on the way to 
the penitentiary. Do you want to see 
her? 

ARCHIBALD: (Pauses) Yes! Bring 
her in. (O’Brien goes) 

Drecs: After all, sir, the higher 
one climbs for a bird’s nest, the nearer 
one is to God. 

(O’Brien re-enters with Margaret, 
handcuffed to a man in stripes, Find- 
lay comes along) 

ARCHIBALD: Good God! Margaret! 

MarGareET: Yes, Margaret! 

FinpLay: Your own daughter! So 
now you see your work! 

ARCHIBALD: Margaret, my little 
Margaret, whom I used to dandle 
on my knee! In company with a com- 
mon felon! 

Drecs: (Looking closely at the 
felon) Good God, sir, it’s my brother! 
(They embrace) 

ARCHIBALD: But how was I to 
know? How was I to know when this 
terrible thing happened, that it was 
you—you! 

MarcareEtT: You should have 
known! You knew it would be some 
one, and that you would drag her 
down, down! 

ARCHIBALD: Margaret! 

MarcGarET: Oh, it’s too late now! 
I am on my way to the penitentiary, 
sentenced for five years. But before 
I go I am going to tell you something! 
This is the result of your system, 
your society that you think so much 
of! You think that riches are every- 
thing, that it is the criminals who are 
responsible for crime! Well, let me 
tell you something! You make money 
out of it! You are one of the biggest 
stockholders of the American Playing 
Card Company! Now their stock wil! 
go up and up, and you will make 
money—out of me! Out of my body! 
And all because Big Casino was miss- 
ing from the deck! Well, my soul is 
clear, but yours isn’t! You have always 
been Big Casino and I have always 
been Little Casino, but from now on 
our positions are reversed! It is you 
who will suffer! For, thank God, Big 
Casino is Little Casino at last! 

(The situation is tense; the curtain 
falls) 


ACT III 


(The scene is a broker’s office, two 
days later. Harper is seated at a desk. 
Archibald is bowed down in a chair. 
At the rear a boy is calling quota- 
tions.) 

Boy: H. J. Heinz, 57! Compressed 
Air, 26! Playing Card, 52! 

ARCHIBALD: What was it before? 

Boy: 51. 

ARCHIBALD: Good God, going up! 

Boy: American Playing Card, 53. 

Harper: They put in the joker! 

ARCHIBALD: We must drive it 
down, down! Sell another million 
shares! 

Harper: But good God, Mr. Archi- 
bald, you are going to bankrupt your- 
self ! 

ARCHIBALD: Do as I tell you—drive 
it down! Sell another million shares 
—-sell two million! 

(A little old man enters. He wears 
a long coat and a slouch hat, and has 
white whiskers ) 

LitTLE OLp Man: Buy two million 


American Playing Card! 

Harper: Yes, sir. 

(The little old man goes) 

ARCHIBALD: Who is that man? 

Harper: I don’t know, sir—he’s 
very mysterious. He gives his orders 
and disappears. 

Boy: Playing Card—40! 

ARCHIBALD: Ah! 

Boy: 35—30—25—20! 

ARCHIBALD: Sell another million! 

Harper: Yes, sir. 

LitTLE OLD Man: (Popping in 
and out) Buy one million Playing 
Card! ies 

HarpPER: Yes, sir. 

Boy: 15—10—5—nothing! 

ARCHIBALD: Sell three million at 
nothing! 

HarPER: Yes, sir. 

LitTLE OL_p Man: (Jn and out) 
Buy three million at nothing! 

Harper: Yes, sir. Mr. Archibald, 
you are ruined. You have not a dollar 
left in the world! (Dregs enters) 

Drecs: Mr. Archibald, I am only 
a servant, but I have a little money 
saved. Will you not take it? 

ARCHIBALD: No, I cannot take your 
money. ; 

Drecs: Thank you, sir. (He 
leaves ) 

ARCHIBALD: I have no money, but 
Iam rich. I have kept faith with my 
daughter. I am Big Casino again. 

Harper: That’s all right, but you 
must get out of here. We can’t have 
any beggars around. Go*»n—get out! 

(The little old man enters) 

LitTLE OLD Man: Wait! He is not 
a beggar! He has millions! 

Harper: What! 

ARCHIBALD: Who are you? 

LirtLE O_p Man: (Stripping off 
the disguise) 1am Margaret! As fast 
as you sold American Playing Card I 
bought it! Everything that you have 
lost I have made! And now I give it 
back to you, for you have proved 
yourself Big Casino! 

ARCHIBALD: Margaret! But I 
thought you were in the penitentiary. 
How did you get out? 

(The Governor of New York en- 
ters, accompanied by Findlay) 

Governor: I let her out! 

ARCHIBALD: And who are you? 

Governor: (Majestically) 1 am the 
Governor of the State of New York. 

Finptay: And a boyhood friend of 
my father’s. 

MarGarET: John! 

FinbLay: Margaret! 

(Dregs rushes on) 

Drecs: Mr. Archibald! 

ARCHIBALD: Well, Dregs? 

Drecs: My brother! He was not a 
convict after all, but a novelist seek- 
ing local color. 

(OBrien enters) 

O'BRIEN: What is going on here? 
(Grabs Margaret) You are under 
arrest! 

Harper: Oh, no! Yow are under 
arrest! (Grabs O’Brien) 

ARCHIBALD: What does this mean? 

Harper: It means that he is not a 
detective after all, but the real thief! 

FrnpLay: And who are you? 

Harper: I am the detective! 

ARCHIBALD: Margaret, you have 
taught me a great lesson. Big Casino 
is Little Casino, after all!!! 

(The curtain falls) 
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; oDGE BROTHERS 
COACH 


ne Dodge Brothers Coach measures up in every 
detail to the high standards of its builders. 


ng 
Low, graceful and sturdy, it looks and performs 
the part of a true aristocrat. 
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. The interior is roomy, comfortable and inviting. 
') The lacquer finish is exceedingly attractive in 
Dodge Brothers blue with body stripe of 
d, cartouche yellow. 
The chassis is the same on which Dodge 
7 Brothers have concentrated all their experience 
Y and resources for a decade. Comfortable riding 


qualities and dependable performance are there- 
fore obvious attributes. 


The price is $1095 f. o. b. Detroit 
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CS SLOTH! HIN INGA) 
Gentlemens Furnishing Gonds, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 





This Establishment has been Operated 
Continuously for more than a Hundred 
Years and is still in the Control of the 
| Direct Descendants of the Founders. 





| Our Representative 
| will visit the following cities 

during the season to 

take orders for 
Ready-made Clothing 

Furnishings, Hats and Shoes 

for Men and Boys 
Trunks, Bags, Leather Goods 

and Liveries 


If you will write us, mentioning Vanity Fair, 
we shall be glad to let you know the dates on 
which he will be in the city nearest you. 


Annapolis 
Atlanta 


Minneapolis 
New Haven 





Baltimore Norfolk 
Birmingham Omaha 
Buffalo Philadelphia 
Chicago Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati Princeton 
Cleveland Providence 
Columbus Richmond 
Dallas Rochester 
Detroit St. Louis 
Fort Worth St. Paul 
Hartford Savannah 
Indianapolis Syracuse 
Kansas City Toledo 

Louisville Tulsa 

| Memphis Washington 


Milwaukee 


We are Manufacturing Retailers only. Estab- 
lished 1818. We have no agents except our 
own Travelling Salesmen and we maintain no 
branches of our New York Store except our 
Stores in 





BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING AUDRAIN BUILDING 
Tremont con. Bovriston COunty Roao 220 Beitevue Avenus 


























VANITY FAIR 


The Life of an Assistant Dramatic Editor 


(Continued from page 84) 


that her family had vast estates in the 
South before the War. All young 
women of this type call the inter- 
viewer Mr. Markowitz, which is the 
unpardonable crime, and it is the ab- 
sence of penalties for it that has really 
kept our Aryan civilization at best a 
half-baked thing. 

“But,” the now remaining twenty 
of the two hundred and seventy young 
people I started with, will say, “there 
is always the opportunity for the as- 


sistant dramatic editor to rise on step- 
ping stones of his dead self to the 
Woollcott that is our goal and the 
Hammond that is our purposed end.” 

Well, for example, there is a dra- 
matic critic on a New York paper 
who has just celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his tenancy of his job, 
A rather odd circumstance connected 
with the affair, however, is that the 
present assistant dramatic editor on 

(Continued on page 94) 


The Invasion of America by the Great Musicians 
(Continued from page 35) 


easily be arranged for each artist to 
devote whatever time he could to the 
school and the schedule could be so 
manipulated that there would be a 
succession of fine pedagogues during 
the entire scholastic season. While it 
is true that not every performing 
artist is a good teacher it might be a 
fine thing to press them into service 
so that students could see and hear at 
close range the individual manner of 
genius. It would seem hardly necessary 
to wait for an artist to grow old in 
order that he may teach. No artist is 
too young to be able to impart at 
least a fraction of his art. He possesses 
at any rate the advantage over the old 
one of demonstrating actually how the 
thing is done. 

For the director and general head 
of such a school I would nominate 
Sergei Rachmaninoff. This great musi- 
cian holds the balance between the now 
accepted school of yesterday and the 
controversial modernists of today. 

One can only indicate a few of the 
luminaries whom he might -gather 
around him, There is Marcella Sem- 
brich to teach singing and, to aid her, 
Alma Gluck and, for leader, Elena 
Gerhardt. For the piano there is a 
tremendous array headed by Leopold 
Godowsky and Josef Hofman and a 
dozen younger men, while the violin 
department would be unparallelled 


with Leopold Auer, his pupils, Efrem 
Zimbalist and Jascha Heifetz, the fa- 
mous pedagogues, Cesar Thompson, 
Sevcik, the teacher of Kubelik, Karl 
Flesch, and a host of others. 

Such a National Academy would 
tend to nullify those regrettable idio- 
syncracies which are the inevitable 
outgrowth of every self-conscious 
nationalistic development in art, by 
the presence of so many exponents of 
diverse national tendencies, at the same 
time accentuating for the American 
student the fine and original contribu- 
tions of each nation. The singer would 
learn both the Italian bel canto and 
the German lied, while our future 
violin virtuosi might combine the 
broad, sensuous style of the Russian 
school with the polished reticence of 
the French. 

All this is, at the moment, possible. 
With the exception of America and 
England I venture to say there is 
hardly a civilized nation on earth 
which would not, by this time, have 
envisaged the possibilities of this con- 
dition and taken advantage of the op- 
portunity. With the coming rehabilita- 
tion of Europe it is more than possible 
that many of our guests will drift 
back to their native lands. If we do 
not act quickly, the wrath of a just 
God may restore, to the Germans, 
their pre-war supremacy in music. 


The Body Beautiful 


(Continued from page 54) 


foul of it and great would be the 
agony thereof. I chuckled fiercely as I 
contemplated wrapping my _ pedal 
claws about the rung of that cheval- 
glass and tossing it into the air. 

I began work the next morning. I 
tried lifting a bowl of gold-fish at 
arm’s length and almost succeeded. 
After I had practised the prescribed 
swimming motions on the floor one 
day, I wormed my way toward the 
cheval-glass and with joy felt my toes 
curl about its lower member. 

“What in Heaven’s name are you 
doing?” demanded my wife. 

“Exercising,” was my _ answer, 
springing to my feet just in time to 
catch the glass as it toppled toward me. 
I kept up my work consistently, chin- 
ning myself on the picture-molding, 
and on an occasional picture, doing the 
giant swing around the bed-posts and 
developing my legs-muscles by get- 
ting under a bed and lifting the mat- 
tress and springs with occupant, if 
any, high in air. 

As the furniture gradually dimin- 
ished, so did I. Buttons met button- 


holes to which they had long been 
stranger. I found that little house- 
hold tasks which had tired me were 
as nothing. Taking down screens and 
putting up storm-doors was child’s 
play. Seizing the knob of a side- 
board door that had become stuck, I 
pulled off the entire front of the side- 
board. Inside, we found no end of 
things that we had forgotten all 
about, one or two of which I had al- 
ready collected burglar insurance on. 

But these little intimate details are 
beside the mark. What really matters 
is the overwhelming improvement 
which this physical rehabilitation has 
effected in my every relation to life. 
I am fitted to go on in any strong- 
man act; and only the fact that I am 
married prevents my sending my 
photograph to one of .the numerous 
mediums of publicity which make 
their living by exhibiting male Ado- 
nises in the raw. Bright-eyed, keen, 
alert, I arise every morning, knowing 
that ‘the world is my oyster and that 
if the shell will not open I can break 
it in two. 
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_ When the Century 
~ Tears Thru the Night 


Leo Stoddard, the barber-valet, 


presses the clothes of America’s most successful men 


HE men who ride on what is prob- 

ably the world’s finest train, are 

the type of men who wear the best 
clothes. So we asked Leo Stoddard, the 
valet on the Century, if he had ever 
noticed what clothing America’s busi- 
ness chiefs preferred. 


“Of course,” said he, “I notice the 
clothes while I’m working—and I’ve 


learned to spot the good ones. Most 
of them are tailor-made, many in Lon- 
don, New York and Chicago. But of 
the ready-to-wear brands, I see more 
Stein-Bloch labels than any other, par- 
ticularly on the younger men. 


—and so it is wherever good clothes 
are worn. 


CAPRI BLUE—The new shade lately seen in the best London Clubs and sponsored by H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales. This new coloring will be very much in favor in metropolitan centers inasmuch as it looks 


well on all types of young men. 


In exclusive patterns at Stein-Bloch clothiers. —$60.00. 


SEND FOR “SMARTNESS”’— 
THE STEIN-BLOCH “VANITY FAIR” 


Oo Cc H 8B 


STEIN-BLOCH SMART CLOTHES 
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"Just give this Tambour any flat surface 
give highboy, mantel) and it is 
at home—a delightful decoration.” 


(side 


The clocksabove are the Banjoand 


liams, famous authority on Colo- 
nialantiques, writes: 
models are authentic and lovely. 


The Heart of Home 


It is the room where no guest enters unbidden—the 
room that symbolizes home and hospitality. The din- 
ing room is a friendly place. Its appointments should 
express its character...Snowy napery, gleaming plate— 
and in the room a gracious Seth Thomas Clock to add 


itable touch of life and beauty...The foremost 
decorators of America are unanimous in prais- 
craftsmanship of Seth Thomas Clocks and the 
effect they contribute to rooms of every type. 


Jewelers have two sizes ofeight- day 
Seth Thomas Banjos: 37 in. high 
at $60; 21 in. high at $25. Ply- 
mouth is 24 in. high, 12 in. wide. 
$35. Prices are 10% higher in the 
Far West; 30% higher in Canada. 


Lenore Wheeler Wil- 
“These quaint 


credit to Seth Thomas.” 


TAMBOUR No. 19 


Beautiful octagonal design in 
mahogany. 1912 inch base; 
7% inches high .... $35 


[MARGERY SILL WICKWARE] 








oo 


SETH THOMAS 

















Mahogany or American 
Walnut. 20% inch base, 
9% inches high. Won- 
derful Westminster 
ee $56 


“Two beauties are 
wedded in this clock 
— exquisite cabinet 
work and “1 melody 
of golden chimes.’ 


[CHAMBERLIN DODDS] 


CHIME No. 92 


CLOCKS 


ABBEY ON BRACKET 
15-day pendulum movement in 
Old English cabinet. 10 inches 


high 
a eee $4 





I’ you are thoughtful wei, 
to give the bride a Seth 
Thomas Clock she will cherish 
it as one of her prized posses- 
sions. If perchance another 


will be more beautiful. Priced 
as low as $5.50 at jewelers. 





“Thesimplicityin the 
design of this clock 
suggests the sturdy 
craftsmanship of Co- 


Seth Thomas is among those lonial days.” 
present, no harm is done. It 2 
simply means that two rooms 44 4 Mel 


[MRS. BUEL] 
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Some Premature Reviews 
(Continued from page 42) 


that) he turned what was a form 
of entertainment into a rival of the 
ancient symphony orchestras—rival- 
ling them not in beauty but in dull- 
ness. In 1924 the attendance at a jazz 
concert was fresh and lively; it liked 
music. Today there are season ticket 
holders, regular subscription concerts, 
and the same air of vacuity which 
used to be the peculiar characteristic 
of the old-time concert hall. Jazz 
has been regularized. 

“On the credit side there is this to 
be said: the material was fresh, the 
Buffalo Bill-Jesse James legend was 
freely handled, and the burlesque scene 
was gloriously funny. In this Miss 
Galli made way for a group of step- 
pers, or hoofers as they should be 
called, who really knew how to dance. 
If they had cast Mr. Al Jolson for 
Jesse James and, instead of the pretty- 
pretty tune of his longing for home, 
had let him sing a Mammy song, the 
evening might have been saved. But 
it was lost in a welter of pseudo- 
Italian pseudo-American vocalization.” 

And now we must skip a period of 
five years and read a later review of the 
same opera from the Times-Tribune- 
Graphic for November 18, 1935: 

“The Metropolitan, this year, 
opened its season with Carlo Rossi— 
this being the first time that an Ameri- 
can opera has been given the place of 
honour in the season’s repertoire. It 
is too late now to revive the quarrels 
which the first production of this 
opera evoked. It has now won. its 
place as one of the outstanding works 
of our time, and the other two jazz 
operas in the Metropolitan’s reper- 
toire, although not so notable his- 
torically, have proved that Mr. Kahn 
was a far-sighted and intelligent lover 
of music when, in 1924, he first pro- 
posed this interesting innovation. 

“The opera certainly has dignity. 
In comparison with the vulgar music 
which now floods the streets, (the 
racking noises and musical brutalities 
of our musical comedies) Carlo Rosst 
proves itself decent and dignified.” 

Here we skip another five years 
and find in the World-Dispatch- 


News during the year 1939-40 the 
following items published in the order 
given below: 

“For ten years now the Metro- 
politan has been posing as a friend of 
American music and, whenever asked 
to prove it, the immortal Mr. Gatti 
has pointed to the production of Carlo 
Rossi, of Teodoro Teddy, of La Bella 
di Nuova York, Still in the bloom of 
youth, Mr. Gatti can cast back to the 
days of uproar and violence when, 
in 1930, the first jazz opera was pro- 
duced. We are inclined to think that 
the memory of the occasion when—it 
is said—he received a broken leg and 
a slightly discoloured eye, deters him 
from doing his obvious duty. 

“For, to any unprejudiced observer, 
it is clear that jazz is no longer the 
American national music. It has served 
its purpose, but it is now outmoded, 
It no longer corresponds to the pace 
of life in America. If Mr. Gatti 
really wants an American opera he 
knows, as well as anyone knows, 
where he can find it. 

“Out of jazz grew razz—an un- 
fortunate name, but a brilliant type 
of music in spite of its name. Razz, 
and razz alone expresses America. But, 
of course, the Metropolitan would not 
open its doors to razz. It is not gen- 
eral enough... .” 

Several months later: 

“Mr. Otto Kahn has established a 
fund of $500,000 for the study of 
razz in our colleges. Mr. Kahn be- 
lieves the time will come when a 
great American razz opera will be 
produced at the Metropolitan.” 

Toward the end of the season: 

“The usual small crowd saw the 
usual performance of Carlo Rossi at 
the Metropolitan yesterday afternoon. 
It was the last performance of the 
season and many rumours were heard 
in the lobby that the opera would not 
be on the Metropolitan active list next 
year. A razz opera, Il Presidente Cal- 
vino, has been accepted by the manage- 
ment for production next season. If 
this report is true, this will be the first 
time that a four act razz opera has 
been produced in America.” 


The Life of an Assistant Dramatic Editor 


(Continued from page 92) 


that same paper was there before ever 
the aforementioned critic first pushed 
his beardless face into the office. Ex- 
cerpts from the diary of the unfortu- 
nate assistant—taken at random from 
the entries dated February 6, 1876, 
November 7, 1897 and June 3, 1911— 
make interesting but depressing reading. 

Thus, on February 6, 1876: 

“Old T. came to the office this 
morning with a bad cold. He prob- 
ably won’t last the week out. I’m sure 
to get his job.” 

Further, on November 7, 1897: 

“T., was rebuked today by the man- 
aging editor for enthusiastic piece on 
Lillian Russell’s dimples. I’m sure to 
get his job by the end of the century.” 

June 3, 1911: 

“T. has received a tempting offer 
from the movies, they want new blood. 
Have advised him to take it. I’m sure 
to get his job.” 

If, now, in the course of this piece, 


I have turned the thoughts of literate 
young men into other than Woollcott 
channels, I shall be very happy, for 
more reasons than one. For one thing, 
despite my elaborate protestations, I 
have my own hopes. Thus, on the 
New York Times, Stark Young and 
George S. Kaufman, my superiors— 
English is notoriously anything but a 
precise language—have not been look- 
ing any too well for some time and 
they certainly are not getting any 
younger, that’s a fact. 

So that I may, barring competition 
(which I am doing my best to dis- 
courage), get a chance at a little 
Woollcotting — Wollbettchenierung, 
Mr. Mencken who always translates 
into German—would call it—myself, 
along about 1960, for instance. 

In the meantime I must advise all 
my clients to go in for deep sea div- 
ing and the building of bridges in 
malaria-swept countries. 
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Radiola III-a. With four Radiotrons 
WD-11, headphones, and Radiola 
Loudspeaker. 


Radiola III. With two Radiotrons 
WD-11 and headphones. 


You can always add: Radiola 
Balanced (push-pull) Amplifier, with 
two Radiotrons WD-11, to make a 
four tube set out of Radiola III. 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
Sales Offices: Suite No. 703 
233 Broadway, New York 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
28 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 





| Fun indoors ~ 
with a Radiola 


Good music, a glowing fire ... comfort! Jokes, speeches, 
songs, dancing ... fun! The best times of the winter, right 


E= € ) at home, with a Radiola. 
\ if 
Rf 3 F Everywhere—right out to the farthest farm—Radiola III-a 
‘ will bring in music and laughter -- news and exciting new 
i interests. It is low in cost—but big in performance, and 


with its four tubes it gets distance on dry batteries. It 
brings in programs from the country over, brings them in 
always clear—always real! 


“There's a Radiola , far every puise” 


“ oad ee 
A : d J 
AP ae ee a This symbol of 


i " » <4, quality is your 
4 1 ; protection 


adiola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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COMING! ~ Spring's Coming! For 
the gladness of the thot, here's a shoe! 
A Real Shoe, whose every line and curve 


sugjests the ultimate of eaze and 


good breeding. Calfskin,in mello 
Brown or Seal Black.with calkt 


welt and Fibre slip sole. 


A Post Card Brings a’ New Catalog 
g.Jehn\ard 


i.en’s Shoes 


General Offises:191 Hudson street 
New York City 


New York Shops Philadelphia Shop 


1401-03 Broadway - 
just, belo Times square ee a. 


Brochign aad Newark" wee ms 





























That Priceless Asset— 
Reputation 


is the additional assurance which an investor 
receives when he places his funds through this 
old responsible house. 


FOR OVER 20 YEARS 


every dollar that has become due on 

the first mortgage building bonds 

sold by this Company has been paid 

to investors. 
The responsibility and accumulated experience 
of this Company has offered adequate invest- 
ment assurance to thousands of investors in 
placing their funds with safety. 


For safe first mortgage bonds 


yielding 1 
6:% 


be sure to communicate with us, 
Write for booklet V 180 


© What a whale of a difference AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 


. ESTABLISHED 1904 INCORPORATED 
Justa few cents make AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 


127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 345 Madison Ave., New York 
Capital and Surplus over $5,500,000 
Cleveland Detroit Boston Philadelphia And over 20 other cities 
































/ The spirit of the 
organization 
which builds the 
Lincoln is to pur- 
sue an ever-ad- 
vancing standard 
of excellence for 
this splendid car. 

LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY A. 
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ay \CH shingle ina Johns-Many ille Color- 
{ 1] Root isa slice of eternity Asbestos 
rock and Portland cement united in an everlast- 
; \ 


ing bond to embellish and preserve your home. 
Various colorings can be blended into a root 
appropriate to any architectural motif. 
Write for Colorblende Book, to Johns-Man- 
ville, Inc.,292 Madison Avenue, at 41st Street, 


New York City. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
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ESTABLISHED 1861 


‘Budd 


NEW YORK 
































The PRINCE 
of WALES TIE 
Prices The New 
$3.50 40 $5.00. seagoing 
SPORT SHIRT 
The MENTON MODEL 
made to weat open, without 
for wear with the Dinner Coat. buttons; short sleeves. Made in 
Contrasting pleats of fine French such a manner that it may be 
Piqué and figured satin-surfing Mail Orders worn also with a tie. 


will receive 
prompt attention 


Price $11.50 





Price $8.00 with Monogram 





BUDD BUILDING, 572 Fifth Avenue 


MTT mn quannaeneaucauennnnaat 


Mens Lanes Sond ) —— 


SINGER BUILDING, 149 Broadway 
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Madison Avenue 
t 47¢# Street 
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7 Conduit St. 260 Book Bldg. 
London W. 1. Detroit 
England Mich, 





pi - GRAY & LAMPEL 
be tC t g an INCORPORATED 
SB) at Jackson SPORTING & MUFTI TAILORS 


| 








i | 


| CHICAGO 








580 Fifth Avenue - 


New York 


SKETCHES OF AUTHENTIC STYLES UPON REQUEST 
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|£A National Tatton 4 From Coast to Coast} 








Established 103 Years 









The New Browning King 
“MOHAWK” 
Hat For Spring 


To the other exclusive features 
of this distinctive college model, 
has now been added the new 
broad brim. 


$5 


BOSTON 

407 Washington St. 
BROOKYLN, N. Y. 

Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 

571 Main St. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

1346 Massachusetts Ave. 
CHICAGO 

12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI 

4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND 

419 Euclid Ave. 

Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
DENVER 

1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT 

Washington Blvd. at Grand River 
EVANSTON, ILL. 

524-26 Davis St. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Grand Ave. & 11th St. 


The New Browning King 
“STRAND” 
Hat For Spring 


With the broader soft roll brim 
and medium full crown, the 
Strand for Spring offers quite a 
new and distinctive effect in an 
English model. 


$7 


KANSAS CITY, KAN. 

650 Minnesota Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 

2-12 Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Nicollet at Eighth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 

1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 

16 Cooper Square at 5th St. 
OMAHA 

Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 

439-441 Wood St. 
PROVIDENCE 

Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
ST. LOUIS 

7th & St. Charles Sts. 
ST. PAUL 

Robert at Sixth St. 
SEATTLE 

2nd Ave. & University St. 





— Fhrowning King $ (fo. 











VANITY FAIR 


An Ex-Multimillionaire’s Rules for Success 
(Continued from page 32) 


“Unhappy,” I breathed. 

“There was only one thing to do 
that night, and I did it. I got up 
from the table in the middle of the 
festivities and walked home without 
paying the check. It was the turning 
point in my life. I resolved from that 
moment on, whatever sacrifices it 
might involve, that I would BE 
MYSELF. 

“Early next morning, I sold my two 
yachts and three of my railroads, and, 
with the proceeds, started a company 
in Rhode Island to exploit the dried 
pansy industry. Do you read Henley?” 

“Invictus?” I hazarded. 

“Correct,” he beamed. “And Edna 
Millay? You are familiar with her 
Renaissance? Excellent. Where were 
we?” 

“Among the pansies—” 

“Of course. ‘The company, after a 
highly dramatic career of some weeks, 
failed for ninety millions. Never, 
never can I begin to tell you, or any- 
one else, what that failure meant to 
me! It was as if my spirit had been 
reborn: as if new and wider vistas 
were opening on every hand. 

“After that first, unforgettable 
disaster, you may believe that failure 
followed failure in rapid succession. 
Meanwhile, my relatives were either 
committing suicide or suing to have 
me committed to an institution. At 
all the best clubs on Fifth Avenue— 
the Union, the Knickerbocker—I was 
refused admittance by my fellow mem- 
bers—my main office included a group 
of specially trained private secretaries, 
not a few of whom became afflicted 
with dementia praecox while attempt- 
ing to answer a daily average of 
slightly over three hundred telegrams, 
letters and postcards, from every nook 
and cranny of the civilized globe im- 
ploring, pleading , begging me to re- 
turn to my senses. 

“Tt is no small thing to feel that 
you are fighting a lonely fight against 
stupendous odds—but to know that 
you are going to win that fight, no 
matter what happenseor who loses, is 
a wonderful thing. It makes you stand 
up straighter and look every man 
woman and child in the eye. It gives 
you an honest feeling in your heart, 
that makes troubles turn tail. 

“] kept right on, in spite of every- 
thing: failing and failing: until one 
day I found I had nothing left but 
my biggest steamship line. The end 
of my endeavors, the goal of my am- 
bitions, was in sight! Almost delirious 
with joy, I pawned the company, and, 
with the cash, established a full- 
fledged group of model factories, in 
Arkansas, capable of turning out five 
hundred and thirty million ping-pong 
balls per day—lI need scarcely tell 
you that there proved to be no market 
for my product. Imagine (if you can) 
my ecstasy when, shortly afterwards, 
the business exploded to the tune of 
one hundred and fifty millions, leav- 
ing me (at last!) a free man—”. 

As I regarded this face, the name- 
less beggar, the bleary nondescript, 
whom a few moments before I had 
accosted, faded gradually from my 
mind—before me I beheld, poised with 
easy grace upon the ruined chair, a 
figure in the full hey-day of disaster, 
whose firm simplicity and quiet dig- 
nity proclaimed to all the world Ham- 
let’s apostrophe to Horatio: “This was 


a man!” I stared, fascinated. 

Restraining with difficulty a wild 
impulse to fall on my knees, I pro- 
duced a package of slightly more 
costly cigarettes, and, trembling, 
handed it to him without a word. As 
his fingers closed upon my gift, he 
smiled: a little child’s smile. His eyes 
lowered themselves slowly. Down the 
grimy cheek a tear of pleasure stole 
from beneath a tired eyelid. “Thank 
you,” he whispered. 

We cleared our throats together, 
“That isn’t all,” he explained, taking 
a half smoked cigarette from behind 
his ear, and lighting it again. “I was 
a free man—yes: a happy man—but 
still I was not perfectly happy,” he 
went on. “Not until something, as 
beautiful as it was unexpected, oc- 
curred ...” and his virile visage 
emitted a mysterious smile. 

Conscious of the pounding of my 
heart: “May I ask,” I ventured, 
timidly, “who . . .?” 

The smile narrowed to a threadlike 
line. “A woman,” he murmured, 
leaning toward me. “She was all the 
world to me... we believed en- 
tirely in each . . . two hearts which 
beat as... ah, the bliss! .. . and 
then, one night—as I was leaving her 
apartment—her maid handed me a 
derby which didn’t fit me in the 
[Sa de 

There was a_ pause. 
breathe. 

“After that,” he murmured, .“my 
illusions shattered, my faith in women 
annihilated, I became a bum... .” 
He straightened, proudly. “I’m just 
thirty-one,” he vouchsafed modestly. 
“At twenty-one I started out to live 
my own life, to be true to myself: I 
am now thirty-one: one from one 
leaves nothing, two from three leaves 
one. Ten. Is that correct?” 

I nodded, spell-bound. The flexi- 
bility of his intellect was baffling. 

“That makes ten years in which I 
struggled, through thin and _ thick, 
with but a single end in view: TO 
BECOME A SELF-MADE MAN.” 
He smiled, quietly. “And I have 
achieved that end.” 

Quite overcome by this burst of 
frankness, I rose to go: but he de- 
tained me with a glance. “The 
readers,” he said, huskily, “of your 
magazine—I want you to tell them 
how I did it.” 

“Tf you will be so kind—” I stam- 
mered, blushing. 

“The secret of my failure is con- 
tained in three precepts.” 

“Three little precepts,” he crooned. 
“The first is nothing more nor less 
than a very practical bit of advice— 
Never hit a woman with a child: 
always use something else. The second 
has proved helpful to all sorts of 
people—In case of fire, lie down: do 
not walk to the nearest, if any, exit. 
The third really sums up, in a few 
words, all that the poets, philosophers, 
and teachers have tried, since the be- 
ginning of time, to tell us—” he 
paused: then in a deep, rich, velvet 
whisper, distinct with passion, he 
spoke: “Any man who will be unkind 
to his mother, a horse will bite.” 

Speechless with’emotion, dizzy with 
a realisation of the man’s invincible 
sincerity and unimpeachable happiness, 
I gropingly put out my hand—and 
found Bugg’s. 


I did not 
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“From Sherrys” 


you may have complete catering 
service in your home 
CAt Sherry’s” you may entertain 
with home-like privacy 


ouly 


300 PARK AVENUE 
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THE MAN’S SHOP 





For the smartly dressed golfer— 


One of the new Man’s Shop 
importationsfrom Scotland 
—a smart pullover in com- 


bination of cadet blue, cor- © 


dovan, and corn shadings. 
Ribbed stripe. $15. Other 
golf sweaters up to $35. 





Hose to match the sweater 
shown above, $7.50. Other 
hose up to $12. The shoe 
is the Optimus* golf ox- 
ford; with comfortable 
crepe rubber sole. $12.50. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Lord & Taylor 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Established 1874 
Zand 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 
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ETZEL are 

tailors for men 
desiring to be groomed 
correctly in every de- 
tail—it has ever been 
their privilege to serve 
a distinguished clientele. 








Copsright 
by Wetzel 
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y eAgain Scheyer predicts—this time 


Topcoats of Spindrift 
—the material of lasting richness 


Sponsored by Scheyer, topcoats of Spindrift now become 
the accepted vogue. Scotch to the last thread, appealing 
in its luxurious appearance — Spindrift holds its rich 
beauty indefinitely through shower and sunshine. 


Modeled into the new silhouette topcoat, Spindrift 
brings a new air of modish luxury to the well dressed 
man—and an added utilitarian value—for Spindrift holds 
its freshness when ordinary materials have become ghosts 
of garments, long discarded. 


The Hudson, fashioned of Spindrift, with wider shoul- 
ders, longer collar and lapels and snug at the hips, aug- 
ments the loose slip on and completes the wardrobe of 
the immaculate man. 


Because the Hudson truly interprets the trend, it fore- 
casts the mode of the season to come—the Scheyer 
tailored man again is a season advanced. 


Scheyer ‘Tailored 


SCHEYER G~ COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











VANITY FAIR 


Kit Skyhead and Mistah Beauty 


(Continued from page 52) 


Pressed about them girls, sitting on 
their daddy’s knees, drank gin, swopped 
yarns, dragged ’em down, and other- 
wise cut up... . 

“Why, Mr. Beauty, why so pensive 
and consolinary?” 

“Ain’t he gramminary, though?” 
cried an ink-toed mamma at Kit’s 
side. 

“Don’t make Percy intoxicated, but 
give him a drink all the same.” 

“This is evidence of my sociability, 
boys. Trusting that the hinges of 
friendship may never grow rusty.” 

“Glass o’ water, waiter, this liquor 
tastes like cake, how ’bout it, Percy?” 

“Naw!” answered that midshipman, 
“i don’t nevah build a fire and then 
put it out.” 

“Oh, man, you can’t tell me nothin’ 
*bout Atlantic City. I used to pitch 
em around there. If anybody amounts 
to anything in Atlantic City I know 
what it is all about... .” 

“You know Al Bush?” 

“Course I know Al Bush. He’s 
blacker’n I am. He is a big black 
nigger.” 

“That nigger? 
quarter... .” 

“Didn’t I beat my wife up? I beat 
the hell out o’ her. Didn’t I catch 
her going with another nigger?” 

III 

Dawn in the region of One Hun- 
dred Thirty Fifth Street and Fifth 
Avenue is a sinister spectacle. A waste 
of echoes. A land of shadowy notes. 

Yet, around the corner, the cellars 
are stark, clamorous, honkingly mad 

. . ragtime is resuscitated; the boom- 
booming is fierce; folk nature is 
shrieking. . .. 


He ain’t wo’th a 


The American woman eats her chicken 
and rice 

And think she’s eatin’ somethin’ 

But she ain’t eat nuthin’ till she tries 

Some monkey hips and dumplin’. 


Here, at Sonny Decent’s, the “openest” 
cabaret in Harlem, you’ve got to be 
part of the underworld pattern to fit 
in. Here folk lie prostrate. Insouci- 
ance. Here everybody knows what it 
is all about. Here the proprietor to 
all the world is familiarly Sonny. 
All Sonny asks of his heterogeneous 
patrons is that they be nice. They may 
fight and cut each other’s throats, but 
boys, for God’s sake, be nice! 

Here, too, the famiiy feeling runs 
high. It is a sort of laboratory for 
song and dance. Here it is that most 
of the jazz steps you see on Broadway, 
whether by Ann Pennington or Flor- 
ence Mills, are first tried out. Here 
songs like 


Hickalah patickalah my black hen 
She lays eggs foh gentlemen 
Sometimes nine, sometimes ten 
Hickalah patickalah my black hen 


spring into being. Here “good ’art 
mek crab wit’ out no back.” Here 
King Ja Ja, the Persian cat, is perched 
on the saxophone, Here the drummer 


isa poet. Here Kit and Mistzh Beauty 
eventually drifted. . . . 

“Fo? cryin’ out loud,” cried Kit. 

As if it were hewn out of a tree 
trunk, is this low, bare, naif cellar, 
Unpainted and unadorned. A rough 
creaking floor, the boards ready to flip 
through. A primitive coal stove. An 
incessant boom-booming, tom-tom-ing. 

. . Africa undraped! 

Near the stove Kit and Mistah 
Beauty took seats. Hordes of blue 
people. Blue girls stunning in tomato 
teds .. . one of them, a dainty brown 
elf, wearing a dress of rich henna with 
a basket weave. Hats to match. Cup 
hats. Blinker-effect. High yellows, of 
the Spanish type, exhilarating in pea- 
cock blue. Girls, dainty, sombre, cyni- 
cal-eyed, passion-mouthed. . . . 

“Why, at this rate,” observed Mis- 
tah Beauty, “there won’t be a single 
dish washer no where in New York 
no time befo’? four o’clock next 
week... .” 

Out of the contracting mass Mistah 
Beauty recognized Spoof Moses, Four 
Eye Shadow, the prizefighter; Tunnah 
Kasha, Mr. Burt’n, Bread and Cheese, 
Erasmus B. Black, Polanque, Woomsie 
Nurse, Miguel Covarrubias, Trick 
Skazmore, Bo Diddle, Eric Walrond, 
Jim Ar’try, West Henry, Mary Staf- 
ford, Dolly May, Rachael Splivens, 
Camilia Doo Right... . 

“Ain’t you a West Indian?” some- 
one asked Kit. 

“Who, me? A_ West Indian? 
Brother, you ain’t lookin’ for trouble 
is ya? I’ve had mo’ fights on account 
o dat dan fo’ anything else in the 
world. I look like any monkey man?” 

“Everybody love my baby but my 
baby don’t love nobody but me.” 

“Dat,” observed the inquiring lady, 
primly, “are psychology from away 
back.” 

“You ought to go to church, Trick, 
ORS.) 

“Nigger, you’re a policeman and 
I’m a gambler. What you want me 
to go to church fo’. Go yo’ self.” 

“Dat nigger kin blew de hell out a 
dat horn, can’t he, Mistah Beauty?” 

“She needs her ashes hawled, that’s 
what’s the matter with that wench.” 

“I’m gwine chalk yo’ legs. . . .” 

“Ain’t you gwine nevah git yo’ 
tongue split?” 

“I had ’er doggin? round me fo’ 
three whole weeks.” 

“When I got to the do’ nigger wuz 
busy as a grave digger... .” 

“Come on Kit, let’s be goin’. . . . 

“Dat’s what yo’ call runnin’ wid 
blinkers on. A dyam new naygur 
comin’ down de havenue wid a bran’ 
new pair o? shoes on, each toe a 
stranger to de udder... .” 

“Where’s your check, Kit?” 

“I just want to burn a nigger, dat’s 

”» 


»”» 


“UL Raeeee 
f “Pll knock yo’ brains out and argu 
wid you afta’. ... .” 
“Gahr! Police! Murdah!” 
“One oh five,” breathed Kit, “dat’s 
me. And ah, don’t mean maybe.” 
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THESE smart 
barrel-stitch 
Sweaters, im- 
ported from 
England, were 
formerly 


$2.50 


Cruger’s is selling them, during March only, 


Reduced to $] -00 


—a remarkable value for these exceptional sweaters. 
White only, with stripes of red and navy. Sizes 36-44 


CRUGERS 
Eight East Forty Fifth Street~New York 


Just off 5th Ave. and round the corner 
from the Ritz 
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FLANUL 
FELTS 


A new hat to match the 
new shades in flannel 
trousers seen at Florida 
resorts. Oatmeal, Biscuit, 
Cream & Silver. 


Made of the finest Hat- 


ters furs to resemble flan- 
nel in appearance and 
softness. 


For Spring and Summer 
wear moderately priced. 
If your Hatter cannot 
Serve you, write direct to 
the makers. 








HILL & LOPER CO. 
DANBURY, CONN, 
SOLE MFh’S 
SUNFAST FADELESS FELT 


FLANUL FELTS introduced by 
D. L. DAVIS, formerly 


DAVIS POPE CO. 
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Sole Manufacturers 


of Sunfast Colors 




















q "Finish the Day 





in Comfort!” 





Rec.US. Pat. Orr. 





ret HE Ne, oe The 

rey igator . 

Opera ae nt — Last Word 
Band, Patent L * 

oy Full Be mn In Slippers 


The combination of style and comfort has been 
found in Easiephit Slippers. 


Made up in a large variety of colors and leathers which 
give the well groomed man his first “dress slipper.” 


The Particular Man will ask his dealer to show him 
this line. Catalogue showing slippers in colors mailed 
on request. 


ABBOTT SHOE CO. No. Reading, Mass. 

















Che 
Caster (utaway 


ORMAL wear, for day or evening, 
must be irreproachable in cut and 
in fit. 


Somewhere between the monotonous 
and the bizarre, within the limits of 
perfect taste, there is still room for the 
exercise of individual preference. 


That is why those who know Iverson 
& Heneage will go there for their new 
Easter cutaways. 


cA Parcel Post Suggestion: 


Four-in-hands as illustrated, 
in English and French silks, 
black and white, and gray and 
white diagonals; $3.50. 

White pleated shirts, for for- 
mal wear; $5.00. [State size 


and sleeve length]. 
CARRIAGE CHARGES PREPAID 





SA # 
“ad 


7 East 44th Street 








7 Heneage 





New York 
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ake your IceBox 


a Frigidaire 




















eerie Frigidaire electric 
refrigeration, with all it 
means in health and luxurious 
convenience, is now available 
for a relatively small investment. 


The complete cooling unit can 
be quickly installed in the ice 
compartment and your refriger- 
ator instantly becomes—a 
Frigidaire, 


—maintaining a dry, germfree, 
even cold. 


—keeping food fresh and good. 
—freezing ice for table use. 


—making new and delicious 
desserts. 


—saving the possible annoyance 
and uncertainty of an outside 
ice supply and proving a source 
of satisfaction appreciated only 
by Frigidaire owners. 


The local Frigidaire distributor 
or dealer will tell you which of 
several models will best suit 
your needs—or write today for 
catalog and full information. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. L-I 


DAYTON, OHIO 












How Your Ice Box Is 
Quickly Converted 
Into a Frigidaire 


] The frost coil is placed 
in the ice compartment 
of your refrigerator as 
shown above. 

2 Thecompressoris placed 
in the basement or other 
convenient location. 

3 The frost coil and the 
compressor are connect- 
ed by two small copper 
tubes, and a connection 
made to your electric 
wires. 

That's all. Your refriger- 

ator becomes cold and stays 

cold. 

You have Frigidaire electric 

refrigeration. 

Frigidare is also made in several 

sizes complete with cabinet for 

new home or for homes where 


the present ice box has outlived 
its usefulness. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Barrie at Bay: Which Was Brown? 


(Continued from page 47) 


There was on board, it seems, a very 
sinall, shrunken gentleman with a pro- 
nounced waist and tiny, turned-up 
moustache, who strutted along the deck 
trying to look fierce and got in the 
other passengers’ way to their annoy- 
ance until Sir James discovered that 
he was the Kaiser Reduced to Life 
Size. After that Sir James liked to sit 
with him and talk to him. 

Sir James is a great admirer of the 
Kaiser, though he has not, like Mr. 
Carnegie, had the pleasure of meeting 
him in society. When he read in the 
papers on arriving here that the Kaiser 
had wept over the destruction of 
Louvain, he told Brown a story. It 
was of a friend who had gone to an 
oculist to be cured of some disease in 
one eye. Years afterward he heard 
that the oculist’s son had been killed 
in some Indian war, and he called on 
the oculist to commiserate with him. 

“You cured my eye,” he said to 
him, “and when I read of your loss I 
wept for you, Sir; I wept for you 
with that eye.” 

“Sir James,” Brown explained, “is 
of a very sympathetic nature, and he 
wondered which eye it was that the 
Kaiser wept with.” 

I asked Brown what his own views 
were about the war, and before re- 
plying he pulled a paper from his 
pocket and scanned it. “We are strictly 
neutral,” he then replied. 

“Is that what is written on the 
paper?” I asked. He admitted that 
Si1 James had written out for him the 
ccrrect replies to possible questions. 
“Why was he neutral?” I asked, and 
he again found the reply on the piece 
of paper. “Because it is the President’s 
wish.” 

So anxious, I discovered, is Sir 
James to follow the President’s bid- 
ding that he has enjoined Brown to be 
ncutral on all other subjects besides 
the war; to express no preference on 
matters of food, for instance, and 
always to eat oysters and clams alter- 
nately, so that there can be no ill- 
feeling. Also to walk in the middle 
of the streets lest he should seem to 
be favoring either sidewalk, and to be 
very cautious about admitting that one 
building in New York is higher than 
another. I assured him that the Wool- 
worth Building was the highest, but 
he replied politely, “that he was sure 
the President would prefer him to re- 
main neutral.” I naturally asked if 
Sir James had given him any further 
instructions as to proper behaviour in 
America, and it seems that he had 
done so. They amount, I gather, to 
this, that Americans have a sense of 
humour which they employ, when they 
can, to the visitor’s undoing. 

“When we reach New York,” Sir 
James seems to have told Brown in 
effect, “we shall be met by reporters 
who will pretend that America is eager 


to be instructed by us as to the causes 
and progress of the war; then, if we 
are fools enough to think that America 
cannot make up its mind for itself, 
we shall fall into the trap and preach 
to them, and all the time they are 
taking down our observations they will 
be saying to themselves, ‘Pompous 
asses.’ 

“It is a sort of game between us and 
the reporters. Our aim is to make 
tlem think we are bigger than we are, 
and theirs is to make us smaller than 
we are; and any chance we have of 
succeeding is to hold our tongues, 
while they will probably succeed if 
they make us jabber. Above all, oh 
Brown, if you write to the papers giv- 
ing your views of why we are at war 
—and if you don’t you will be the 
only person who _ hasn’t—don’t be 
lured into slinging vulgar abuse at 
our opponents, lest America take you 
for another university professor.” 

There is, I learned, only one person 
in America about whom it is im- 
possible, even in Sir James’s opinion, 
te ._preserve a neutral attitude. This 
is the German Ambassador, whose 
splendid work for England day by 
day and in every paper and to all re- 
perters cannot, Sir James thinks, be 
too cordially recognized. Brown has 
been told to look upon the German 
Ambassador as England’s greatest asset 
in America just now, and to hope 
heartily that he will be long Spared to 
carry on his admirable work. 

Lastly, it was pleasant to find that 
Biown has not a spark of sympathy 
with those who say that, because Ger- 
many has destroyed art treasures in 
Eelgium ard France, the Allies should 
retaliate with similar rudeness if they 
reach Berlin. He holds that if for 
any reason best known to themselves 
(such as the wish for a sunnier loca- 
tion) the Hohenzollerns should by and 
by vacate their present residence, a nice 
villa should be provided for them, and 
that all the ancestral statues in the 
Sieges-Allée should be conveyed to it 
intact, and perhaps put up in the back 
garden. There the Junkers could drop 
in of an evening, on the way home 
from their offices, and chat pleasantly 
of old times. Brown thinks they 
should be allowed to retain all their 
iron crosses, and even given some 
more, with which, after smart use of 
their pocket combs, they would cut no 
end of a dash among the nursemaids. 

As for the pipe, I was informed that 
it had not done its work, and I could 
take it away as a keepsake. I took it; 
but wondered afterward at Brown’s 
thinking he had the right to give it 
me. 
A disquieting feeling has since come 
over me that perhaps it was Sir James 
I had been interviewing all the time, 
and Brown who had escaped down the 
elevator. 
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Federal Metropolitan 
Model Bumper 


A popular model of the 
Federal Line. Rear Fen- 
der Guards to match. 


— For Your Car 


EDERAL BUMPERS are a real 
advance in the art of motor car 
bumper design and construction. Here 
beauty and utility are combined ina 
new style that is exclusively Federal. 
The embossed nickeled ribs extend- 
ing like silver bars identify the Federal. 
Metropolitan Model. Select your 
bumpers from the Federal line. Write 
for Catalog No. 12°V. 


‘ FEDERAL PRESSED STEEL .CO. 


ply you prompt- Jobbing Division 

, we will sbi ee ; 
” dined : 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
ai Factory: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The Federalite, acom- 

plete stop, tailand 
name light—made of 
non-rusting cast 
aluminum. If your 
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AMES A. GARFIELD used to say 
that every time he met a small boy 


2 onthe street he felt like lifting his hat. 


The boy might prove to be a Lincoln 
ora Shakespeare. You couldn’t tell 
by looking at him. 

Nor can you tell by looking at an automobile tire 
how far it is built to go. Good tires and not-so- 
good tires look about equally sturdy on the surface. 





This is more true of tires than of almost any other 
merchandise you can name. The ear is a better 
judge of tire values than the eye; reputation, a 
safer guide than treads and outer casings. 


So far as MOHAWKS are concerned, the 
conversation of users has built up one of the most 
loyal and exclusive clienteles in 
America. In fact, what users say 
about these superior tires is practically 
summarized in the words that con- 
clude this advertisement— 





MOHAWKS ‘ 
Go Farther / @& 
7 The Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. ‘& 


























42 STYLESey 5OCENTS 


Wwe your collar 
feels as good as 
the other man’s collar 


looks, both are Van 
Heusens 


VAN HEUSEN 


PATENTED 


the Worlds Smartest COLLAR 


PHILLIPS-JONES Q=w YORK.*. 
































‘he HUMPHREY 


[Radiantfire 


Choice Reproductions of Garly 
a and Colonial Periods 





In addition to standard period models the Hum- 
phrey Radiantfire is available in special replicas of 
17th century English coal baskets. All designs are 
authentic—a perfect combination of old ww 
artistry and the best form of modern gas heati 


The Humphrey Radiantfire is sold by your Gas 
Company or Dealer. Booklet upon request. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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The Drury Lane 


Characterized by that elusive 
elegance which enhances the 
individuality of the wearer, 
the Drury Lane authentically 
interprets the prevailing 
English style concepts 
approved by men notable for 
thecorrectness of their apparel 


















Your request for our style 
brochure will be promptly honored 


GOODMAN & SUSS 
CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER N.Y. 


Sold by shops which cater to the well-dressed man 









VANITY FAIR 


She Never Knew the Meaning of the Word 


(Continued from page 57) 


playing happily with my elk’s tooth 
earrings, sole remnant of our former 
affuence! Norman looked at her in 
surprise. “Who is this?” he inquired. 
“A neighbor’s child,” I lied lightly, 
crowding her behind a door. And al- 
though Norman often spoke of it as 
strange that no one called for the 
child in the days that followed, soon 
he grew to love her for herself, and 
in his man’s way, he would spend 
hours with her, a-playing of bean-bag 
and Farmer in the Dell. And, as she 
grew older, and the baby hands took 
on new strength, Norman began teach- 
ing her the rudiments of boxing. How 
often I remember returning home in 
the afternoon to hear Gloria’s little 
voice raised in the sound of weeping 
above my husband’s reproving tones. 
“I WILL hit in the clinches! I will! 
I will!” she would storm, stamping 
her baby foot. And once, on opening 
the door, I was dealt a rough blow in 
the face by Norman, who nevertheless 
apologised, explaining that it was only 
meant for Gloria. 

I soon found that I thus had a 
great deal of time to myself, (my 
husband and daughter boxing the 
hours away together, the naughty 
rogues) and oh! how true is the old 
adage, “Satan finds some mischief still 
for idle hands to do!” Within six 
months, love had its way again, and, 
on the pretext of staying with an 
aunt in Passaic, N. J., I had met and 
married the Dooberville Dandy, a cut- 
throat and a wag, but my mate from 
the moment we met. Somehow, I felt 
that this marriage was wrong, but I 
leved him, and is not love, like beauty, 
its own excuse for being? 

Then began my double life. By 
times the wife of a proud and re- 
spected fighter and citizen, by times 
the soul-mate of the city’s most dread- 
ed gangster. And soon the strain be- 
gan to tell. I shrank from Gloria’s 
little voice saying, “Out again to- 
night, Mama?”—from the wounded 
look of Norman Upspringer, like a 
hurt dog—from the whole sorry busi- 
ness. I grew thin and pale. Life was 
a mundane hell. 

Naturally, under these circum- 
stances, my disposition, never of the 
best, did not improve, and, one night, 
in one of Broadway’s gilded cafés, 
the Dandy and I had words. 

“You—!” he roared, towering over 
me where I lay on the floor amid a 
mass of broken bottles. 

“Hold!” then cried a strange voice, 
and, looking up, I beheld a dark man 
in double-breasted evening clothes. 

It was, although I knew it not, 
Don Caballos y Los Verencias di Mon- 
ticellisto, soon to prove a new in- 
fluence in my life. 


HAVE ever been a girl of simple 
| heer and I must confess that the 
Don overwhelmed me at first with his 
lavish gifts. Pearls and posies he gave 
me; thousands of them; but when I 
teok the pearls with tears of whole- 
some gratitude, his conversation soon 
became less respectful, and I then 
realized that he was not a good man. 
Like a flash I spurned his gifts, and 
only jeered when he attempted to re- 
woo me with them. “Never!” I cried, 
“am I a creature to be bought and 
sold in the open mart?” And so he 


slunk away, only to return, again and 
again, until his leering face and rude 
remarks became a part of my dreams, 
haunting me day and night. 

The crisis came one evening when 
the Don had taken me to supper in 
his tastefully furnished apartment in 
the Fifties. What elegance! What af- 
fluence! Four pink-and-white Cupids, 
life-size, were suspended from the 
corners of a ceiling richly wrought in 
marble and onyx, and from their pout- 
ing lips swung gayly-colored stream- 
ers of twisted ribbon which in turn 
supported an immense chandelier of 
sparkling brilliants. Tall bronze col- 
umns held great urns banked with vel- 
vet flowers and giving off, from con- 
cealed burners, incense of a heady 
nature. Proud cockatoos strutted over 
the floor, which was carpeted with 
three thicknesses of bearskin, and a 
Great Dane slumbered on the hearth 
before a roaring fire. I laughed 
giddily, feeding my hat to the flames. 
This was Life! 

“And now,” said the Don, when we 
had supped, “about the other little 
matter—” Up I leapt, and round and 
round the room we raced, I on winged 
feet, the Don panting in hot pursuit. 
“You little devil,” he muttered, but 
I had reached the door, which, in his 
excitement, he had forgotten to lock. 
“Never!” I cried, pausing for an in- 
stant upon the threshold, “once and 
for all, I will not wash those supper- 
dishes!” 

Down the stairs I fled, the Don 
close on my heels, as we sprang like 
elves, into adjoining taxis. Then 
started the wild race through deserted 
streets, I in my Yellow taxi swinging 
madly from side to side, the Don’s 
Luxor not twenty feet behind. At one 
pcint, so giddy was our course, I was 
catapulted through the window into 
a huge snowbank, and it was only by 
swiping a ride on the rear of the 
Don’s taxi that I’ was able to regain 
my own. 

But yet a greater horror awaited 
me at the corner of Forty-Eighth 
Street, for it was there that a silent 
form attached itself miraculously to 
my running-board and a bullet-shaped 
head appeared in the window. 

I screamed. “Quiet, sister,” hissed a 
hard voice, “the bulls is after me. 
D’you want to sperl me last chance of 
a get-away?” 

Is it any wonder that I swooned? 
I, a home-loving girl, fleeing from 
one dastard and harboring another on 
my running-board. I knew no more 
until, in the chill dawn, we stopped in 
front of my home (the Norman 
Upspringer one) that I had so in- 
nocently left but a few short hours 
before. 

(Girls! Women! Have I touched 
you? Is my heartbreak all in vain? 
Oh, profit, profit by my example, 
so that I may point some day to per- 
haps just one of you, and say to the 
Recording Angel, “There Sir, is my 
Redeeming Act!’’) 

As we reached my home the bullet- 
head swung off the running-board and 
made as if to flee. I grasped him by 
the arm. It was the Dooberville 
Dandy! 

He turned on me. “My woman!” 
he cried. At that moment, the door 
of our little nest flashed open, and 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Appointment ee dieown 
to H.M, King ; = to H.R. H. 
George V. ? the Prince 

of Wales 


LOUNGE 


UTHENTIC styles in apparel for every occasion— 
dress, business, sports—hand-tailored in Lon- 
don or in our New York shop by British crafts- 
men. An unusual range of superior materials. 


Bernard Weatherill 














549 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 7% 











For all the occasions where Cake is used, Dean’s 
Week-End Box is an invaluable aid to the hostess. 
Delicious Cakes made in Dean’s way, from recipes 
which have been Dean’s for eighty-six years, packed 
to arrive in perfect condition anywhere. 


Send for our illustrated Week-End Box Booklet, describing the 
thirty-two different Assortments of Cake, priced at$3, $4, $5 and 
$8. We prepay the Parcel Post anywhere East of the Mississippi. 


628 FIFTH AVENUE : NEW YORK 














NLY A LIMITED AMOUNT OF CATOIR SILK 
FOR DRESS AND DINNER WAISTCOATS CAN 
BE PRODUCED EACH SEASON 


AISTCOATS MADE OF THESE BEAUTIFUL & 

DISTINCTIVE SILKS MAY BE HAD ONLY 

AT SHOPS WHICH SPECIALIZE IN THE HIGH- 
EST TYPES OF MEN’S CLOTHING 


CATAIR 
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WHEREVER a ARE— 
Drink 


POLAND WATER 


Leading Hotels, Clubs, Ocean Steamers, 
Restaurants 
POLAND SPRING COMPANY 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Telephone Circle 2546 














WHEREVER YOU GO— | & 
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§ Table cloths, nap- 
kins, luncheon sets, 
tray sets, sheets, 
blankets, quilts, 
bedspreads, dresser 


scarves, hand 
towels, bath towels, 
and mats. 
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To have yacht linens that are really 
your own, marked with your own flags, 
costs no more than a haphazard, im- 
personal collection. Messe yacht linens 
are designed for sea use and are appro- 
priately substantial. {Linens for the 
coming season should be arranged for 
now. Designs and estimates will be 
cheerfully furnished to members of 
recognized yacht clubs. 





Luncheon linens from 
a Mosse yacht set 
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MSS. 


INCORPORATED 


730 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK.N™ 


Mosse Yacht Linen 
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HE choice of connoisseurs abroad, Shem-El-Nessim, 
a rare, new odor of distinction and bewitching 
charm, is now being welcomed by discriminating 


American women. Created 
by the House of Grossmith, . 
for ninety years London’s 
favorite perfumers, this subtly 
alluring scent may be had 
in every toilet need: 


Perfume, Face Powder, Talc, 
Toilet Cream, Toilet Water, 
Toilet Soap, Bath Crystals, etc. 


At the best stores every- 
where. If you wish, you may 


send 10c for a sample of the “ 


face powder and perfume 
card to the American agents. 


hice E. Evans Co., 3-5 West 18th Street, New York 
J. GROSSMITH & SON, LTD., Newgate St. London : 


.e 








VANITY FAIR 


A Modern Gulliver Explores the Movies 


(Continued from page 49) 


Mamma” as I recall. 

I rose from my Seat just in time to 
receive the full shock of the train’s 
abrupt stopping, which error resulted 
in my nothing short of velocitous pro- 
pulsion into the arms of an elderly 
female from whose embrace I extri- 
cated myself with a difficulty which 
must have appeared remarkable but for 
the unassailable fact that, in the flurry 
of the moment, we had thrown—as 
it were—our arms around each other. 

Just as I was making elaborate 
apologies for this acrobatic courtship, 
a door opportunely opened; where- 
upon I “saved myself” (to employ the 
French expression) and with such 
good effect that, a jiffy later, all of 
me was standing upon the station plat- 
form of Astoria, breathless, but intact 
even to the last peppermint. 

A cursory inspection of my immedi- 
ate environment having failed to dis- 
play the presence of anyone whose 
appearance might encourage a stranger 
to demand the exact whereabouts of 
the Palace, I was on the point of giv- 
ing way to despair, when—quite by 
accident—my eyes perceived, only a 
short distance away, a magnificent and 
colossal edifice surpassing in elaborate 
simplicity the temples of archaic 
Ethiopia. 

Immediately I set out hot-foot over 
hill and dale, and very soon arrived 
without interference before a pair of 
stunning marble gates, behind which 
was seated a brilliantly uniformed 
doar-mahn, or bouncer, of whom I 
politely inquired—employing the dia- 
lect of the district with which eighteen 
years’ intensive study had made me 
slightly familiar—where I was. “Fay- 
moo splay-hoor zlah-skee” (you are 
at the King’s own house, stranger) 
the doar-mahn answered in a draw- 
ling, dangerous voice. Unabashed by 
the menacing tone of the answer, I 
stated that I desired to be conducted 
through the edifice, and mentioned 
by name a certain baron of whom I 
had been told that he stood very near 
his sovereign. Courteously but de- 
finitely I was assured that the great 
man was out; whereupon, without 
more ado, I handed thé Cerberus a 
peppermint, which he immediately 
tasted, and which so far altered his 
opinion of myself as to cause him to 
press a button—at which, as if by 
magic, an office-boy named Gee-oar-j 
appeared. 

A brief conversation between the 
doar-mahn and the office-boy now took 
place: and at its conclusion the latter 
offered to show me around for two 
peppermints, which I immediately be- 
stowed upon him. I then shook hands 
affectionately with the doar-mahn, and 
followed my enthusiastic guide down 
a corridor and into a garage, where 
he called in a loud voice for his car: 
a glistening twelve cylinder Minerva 
swept up, driven by an elaborately 
attired chauffeur, and I was ushered 
into the tonneau. As we sped away, 
cocktails were served by a Japanese 
butler, which occurence considerably 
increased my already far from neg- 
ligible bewilderment anent the eco- 
nomic structure of a society in which 
office-boys own limousines; and it was 
with a positively foreconscious em- 
barassment that I managed to ask why 


an inspection of the palace should be. 
gin with an automobile ride. My 
host, without mincing matters, - in. 
formed me that the enormous size of 
the royal house made any other pro~ 
cedure ridiculous, further explaining 
that for a pedestrian adequately to ex. 
plore the intricacies of the king’s men. 
age would require a continuous prom. 
enade of from sixty to ninety days 
and nights, depending on the speed of 
the walker. 

Inoculated by this statement with 
a dim realisation of the vast scale on 
which everything in Astoria (includ- 
ing salaries) occurs, I glanced around 
me with a new interest, while the 
billionaire emptier of waste-paper- 
baskets, Gee-hoar-j, pointed out—to 
left and right—various fleeting de- 
partments or offices of the palace, 
After a half-hour’s furious drive we 
slowed down and entered an elevator, 
which took us up several thousand 
feet or more (as I should guess) be- 
fore we stopped rising. I now emerged 
from the car: my host followed. A 
door opened—revealing a huge plain, 
perhaps a hundred acres in area, which, 
I was informed, constituted only one 
of a number of “sets” connected with 
a romance then in the course of pro- 
duction. 

For, incredible as it may appear, 
the king of the Gobos amuses him- 
self by producing from time to time 
a sinn-ee-mah or picture-game, in 
which all the ‘inhabitants of the royal 
mansion mingle their efforts, and 
whose occurrence frequently consumes 
as much as a whole month. I was in 
the midst of a thousand tumultuous 
doubts and fears when I became aware, 
for the first time, of figures moving 
(as if in obedience to a master-will) 
hither and thither upon the surface 
of the plain. At this very instant an 
attendant came up and, bowing to the 
ground, displayed for my approval 
two pairs of diabolical-looking ma- 
chines, very distantly resembling our 
roller-skates. Gee-hoar-j explained 
that if I would be good enough to don 
one pair, he would do the same with 
the other, and we would examine to- 
gether the spectacle then in the course 
of being created. Knowing no way 
of refusing, I permitted the attendant 
to secure my feet in the contrivances, 
and allowed him to place in my right 
hand a switch whereby the speed of 
the skates was regulated. Then, as 
he bowed once more, I gave him three 
peppermints, and he withdrew joy- 
ously. Gee-hoar-j started forward: I 
closed my switch and felt my feet 
moving away with my body—a sensa- 
tion at first somewhat uncanny, but 
soon positively pleasant. 

A few minutes sufficed to enable me 
to master the operation of my skates; 
I then followed my guide, and pres- 
ently found myself approaching a 
group of actors, all moving by elec- 
tricity like myself, who were in the 
midst of interpreting a love-scene. In- 
deed, just as I arrived, the hero and 
heroine, skating from points several 
miles apart, met at gigantic velocity 
and—after promulgating several truly 
incredible acrobatic exercises—in- 
dulged in a kiss lasting, by my watch, 
just over eleven minutes: upon the con- 

(Continued on page 108) 
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No, dear reader, the gen- 
tleman will not be arrested. 
He is just one of the few 
perverse males who still in- 
sist on carrying their tobac- 
co in a tin can instead of a 
Locktite. 


Ooze Calfskin Ooze Cowhide —— Suede 
Buck or Imported 
Pigskin $3.00 Capeskin $1.50 im "st. 00 


F. S. MILLS CO., Inc. 
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FORTNUM & MASON, LTD 
Piccadilly, London 
Founded 
London, 1710 
By Appointment New York, 1924 
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Men’ s 
Fortmason Town Shoe 


A smart, light shoe for town 
wear in Fortmason calf, tan- 
willow or black. Also in 
horsehide. - English hand- 
lasted and hand-sewed. All 
sizes and widths. Priced at 


$17.00 

Fortmason Famous Footwear 
combines perfect style, com- 
fort and service. For every 
footwear need—dress, busi- 
ness, sports. Riding and 
hunting boots are specialties. 
Ready-to-wear or custom- 
made. London bespoke fitter 
in attendance. 


Send for sample of Fort- 
mason leather and self- 
measurement form. Mail or- 
ders given careful attention. 


FOR TMASON 


BRITISH BOOTS, Inc. . 
720-c Madison Avenue New York City 



















Style 206-V 


“Del Monte” 
Men's, $12. 


May we send you a copy of ate Sport- Wennen’s, Oz. 


ocasin Story, ‘‘Tepee to Tee 


“—and then Jim winced and poked it into the 
pond! He’d been complaining of his feet all morning!” 


Many a three-over-par—and worse—is mute evidence of a shoe 
that hurts. Tired feet and good golf never go together, and never will! 

Sportocasins remove this hazard from the course. They give 
Pullman-car comfort on your merry trip to par. Rough ground or 
rough weather don’t scare them. They’re leathered for golf. 

Bench-built—from the highest quality of materials—with the 
smooth inside of the enuine moccasin, they cradle the foot. And 
you'll feel their distinct Jift under the arch and the snugness of their 
cupped heels! 

Wear them and forget your feet! 


HERE are several patterns and leathers, with soles either of 

Imported Plantation Crepe or top-quality Oak leather, smooth 
or studded as you prefer. An outline of your stockinged foot 
will bring a pair by mail—fit guaranteed. 


For rugged outing wear, nothing else quite equals Sportocasin Bals and 
Boots made with 5, 10, 14 and 17-inch tops 


THE SPORTOCASIN CO. 


YARMOUTH, MAINE 
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For those who desire the finer things in  TroonGolf Course, 


golf apparel—genuine hand-frame, all-wool Troon, Scotland; 
eighth green. 


hose, made in Scotland and supplied in a 
ccmplete range of patterns and colorings. 
Glengair Golf Hose is strictly full-fashioned 
and has not beén imported until now. 


If your favorite haberdasher does not have 
this finer stocking, ask him to get it for 
you. Write us for further description. 


GLENGAIR LTD., LEITH, SCOTLAND 
Address inquiries to 
NEw YORK SALES OFFICE, +67 FIFTH AVE. 


GLENGAIR 

















CONDITION 





Are You a Git Subject 


for “Romance? 


What is the use of buy- 
ing expensive and fashion- 
able clothing for a body 
that is misshapen from fat 
or atrophy? 

A man who is in con- 
dition, as that term is un- 
derstood by athletes, does 
not need to fret about the 
cut of his clothes, or worry 
about halitosis or any- 
thing else because: 

A man who is in con- 
dition never is afflieted by 
bad breath, any sort of clo- 
thing appears well on him 
and hecan’t worry anyway. 

Bill Brown’s Physical Train- 
ing Farm is a place where busi- 
ness and professional men and 
men with too much leisure 
regain their old time vigor 
through the common sense 
methods by which the trainers 
of college and professional 
athletes enable their charges to 
win contests. 

If you are interested in your 
appearance, or if you care a 
hoot what others say and think 
about you write today for 
“Condition”, an unusual book- 
let by Bill Brown himself. The 
attached coupon with your 
name and address will bring it 


BILL 


BROWN’'S 
FARM 


FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 
GARRISON + NEW YORK 











BILL BROWN’S FARM 
FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 
GARRISON, NEW YORK 


Please send Bill Brown’s booklet 


“Condition.” 


Name 





Address 
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f You wear no bracelets, W 
, necklaces, earrings. Your ‘ 


rings are few, or missing 
entirely. Your most prom- 
inent and trusted article 
B) of jewelry—your watch 
chain. Select it with care. 
: Insist upon style that pays @ 
you a compliment—dura- 
bility that justifies your 


Sms 7 8 


'@ the special Simmons proc- 
ess of drawing gold,green | 

gold or Platinumgold over 
a stout base metal, F) 
‘ 


There are styles and 
link designs to meet your @ 
Pw «Critical eye and to agree n 
with your occupation. All 
(A are reasonably priced— \¥ 
Ly $4 to $15. There’s a \R 


N 
Wf jeweler near you who + 


i purchase. : 
£ Why not buy aSimmons \f 
‘my Chain—the utmost in )§ 
N watch chain value? Long @& 
” wear is built into it by 
y 

i 





in knows and endorses Sim- \ 

\ mons Chains. R. F. Sim- % 

\ mons Company, Attle- 
boro, Massachusetts, 
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In the panel above, the 
link is twice enlarged. 


; This 
A : substantial 
shell of gold 


is drawn over a 
core of base metal 
in the making of 
every Simmons 
Chain. From the 
original 
(illustrated half 
actual size) until 
the smallest link 
has been wrought 
out, the ratio of 
gold to base metal 
is constant. 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 








A Modern Gulliver 


Explores the Movies 


(Continued from page 106) 


clusion of which highly mercurial act 
bells thundered, fish-horns blew, can- 
non of large calibre were discharged, 
and a voice, speaking by radio, shouted 
above the din a statement which I may 
roughly translate, “(Next scgne the rus- 
tic swing, mother and child, make. it 
snappy everybody”—whereupon there 
was a rushing sound, as stage-hands, 
electricians, actors, and managers be- 
gan simultaneously skating toward a 
corner of the plain some twenty-three 
miles distant. 

Gee-hoar-j and I followed at top- 
speed, and very soon sighted a forest 
five hundred feet high built entirely 
of cardboard, through which cellu- 
loid birds flew by electricity uttering 
phonograph records by famous artists. 
Having tipped a policeman four pep- 
permints, I made bold to penetrate 
the wood, and presently came upon a 
swing, and in it seated a young child 
of perhaps three years, whose arms 
were around the neck of a maternal 
and extremely ill-looking woman. 
The same voice which I had pre- 
viously remarked—and which (as Gee- 
hoar-j informed me in a whisper) be- 
longed to the king of all Gobos— 
shouted “Kahm-air-ah” (begin) and 
a great many curiously complicated 
machines began turning as the infant 
drew down the woman’s ear and 
whispered something in it. This pro- 
cess was repeated until, in spite of 
myself, I grew abnormally desirous 
of knowing the content of the mys- 
terious message—for a long time I 
restrained my curiosity; but in the 
end rashness conquered discretion:- I 
gave a house-detective five pepper- 
mints and, throwing away the empty 


She Never Knew the 


bag, fell on my hands and knees, in 
which position I entered the under- 
brush at its densest point. 

For several miles IF crept along, 
making as little noise as possible, with- 
out other guidance than a pocket com- 
pass: eventually I began to see a dim 
light, which told me that my objective 
was near: finally, panting, exhausted, 
having completed a perfect circle 
forty-two and five-eighths miles in 
diameter, I arrived at a point directly 
beside the adult and unhealthy ear 
into which the mysterious message was 
about to be whispered by the flourish- 
ing and childish lips. At this very 
moment, the child and woman began 
to move: the former’s baby hand 
reached up (as if actuated by clock- 
work) and took hold of the latter’s 
grown-up auditory appendage, which 
(as previously described) it proceeded 
to draw downward until the sonal 
apparatus of the undernourished fe- 
male was on a level with the oesoph- 
agus of the robust little one—until, in 
other words, the vocal region of the 
babe and the listening organ of the 
parent coincided. 

Now was my moment!—breathless, 
perspiring, inchoate, I stretched every 
nerve: I closed my eyes, opened my 
larynx, counted to one hundred and 
thirty-five (in seven languages), and 
—as in a dream—heard the tiny tot 
meticulously murmur: 

“Do not spoil your eyes with cry- 
ing, Mama. Daddy will perhaps tire 
of the lady and come home to you 
and I, And, if Providence is kind, 
it may bring you and he together 
again. See, Mother, there is light 
at the window. It is the dawn!” 


Meaning of the Word 


(Continued from page 104) 


Norman’ Upspringer, _ light-heavy- 
weight champion of Jersey City, and 
my husband in the bargain, came 
hurtling down the steps and sprawled 
unconscious at my feet. He was 
shortly followed by little Gloria, who 
stood at the top, a stern frown wrink- 
ling her childish brow. “I guess that’ll 
hold him,” remarked my little daugh- 
ter, rolling down her sleeves. Then, 
spying me, she ran down the steps, 
her baby face puckered in a sob. 
“Mama!” she wailed, “Daddy is a 
bad man. He hit me, Mama, in the 
c-clinches!”” She broke into passionate 
weeping, and, spurning Norman with 
my foot, I folded her to my heart. 

“You evil creature,” then snarled 
the Dooberville Dandy, “so you were 
married before!” He made a pass at 
me, but I stepped aside, and little 
Gloria, stifling her sobs, stepped in. 
At that moment the Don’s taxi came 
to a furious stop at the curb. I covered 
my eyes with my hand. 

Five minutes later, when I dared to 
look again, the scene was holocaust. 
There, in the gutter, lay the Doober- 
ville Dandy, caked with mud, while 


little Gloria knelt beside the hydrant 
holding the Don’s head kindly under 
its cooling flow. 

“My little daughter! You have 
saved the day!” I cried. I folded her 
to my heart, and was on the verge of 
womanish tears when a gleaming mo- 
tor-car drew up to the curb, and a 
gentleman in a fur-collared overcoat 
stepped out. Lines of suffering marked 
his face, but I saw the lovelight in his 
eyes. Instinctively I liked and trusted 
him. 

“My little girl,” he murmured, tak- 
ing my face tenderly between his 
hands, “I always knew you would 
come out all right” 

It was my Boy Blue. 

Well, that is my story. I am now a 
proud and happy woman. Little Gloria 
is growing bigger and bonnier every 
day, and soon, who knows, there w ill 
be the patter of other little feet, the 
ring of childish laughter once again 
throughout our richly furnished home. 
For there’s so much good in the worst 
of us and so much bad in the best of 
us, is there not somewhere waiting for 
me the joy and happiness of—What 
Every Woman Knows? 
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new 
Spring 
Suit 


For spring wear, the double-breasted suit en- 
joys greater vogue than ever. This fashion- 
able model offered by Kranz is cut of fine im- 
ported fabrics along unusually distinctive lines 








Suits $45 and more 
Topcoats start at $40 
Beautiful Style Book on Request! 





Custom fitted clothes of distinction 
eady-to Wear 


14 East 45th St. New York City 




















“LUXENBE RG 


CLOTHES FOR THE CONSERVATIVE 








SACK SUITS 


from Luxenberg express that smart 
conservatism well dressed men desire. 


Careful fashioning, fine fabrics, splen- 
did tailoring — each imparts full meas- 
ure to this genuinely good clothing. 


$32.50 to $42.50 
nat LUXENBERG « pros. 


841 Broadway Cor. 13th St. New York 
NEWARK, N. J. ATLANTA, GA. 
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POP COATS 





Again in the true London manner— 
the Guards (oat, desirably smart— 
the Chesterfield shorter and more con- 
servative but equally correct. Hand- 
tailored to your measure. Latest swag- 


gerand plain patterned $ 50 to $6 5 


Imported woolens . 


ranks She. 


562 Fifth Avenue, } NewYork 
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Tailors & Breeches Makers 
Bergman & Holmgren Ine. 
13 East 47th Street 
Rew Pork 


kw 








HOVENDEN 
WEEDEN & Co., 


Late of SANDON & Co., Ltd. 


Civil, Hunting and Military Tailors, 
oo AE es 
Breeches Makers, 





24, GRAFTON STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1 


(Opposite Hay Hill.) 


F. E. Hovenden, 
TELEPHONE: GERRARD 8623 


C. P. de R. Weeden, 














TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: ‘‘HORSIFIED,”’ REG., 
E. E. Biedermann, 
LONDON. 
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WHALLEY-FORD, Ltd. 
British Footwear 
15 East 45th St. 83 Wall St. 
New York City 
Footwear for Gentlemen— 
Hunting & Polo Boots— 
Sports—Street 
and Dress Shoes 
Catalogue upon request 


AGENCIES 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Newport News, Va. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Easton, Pa. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


az Shops of Vanity J 
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‘The Pipe with the Blue Bar’’ No. 136 


No, 177 — 


UR STANDARD PIPES are 
made in a hundred styles—each 
bearing our name, a distinguishing 
number and our trade mark, the Blue 
Bar—a few of which are herewith f 
illustrated for the convenience of 
those of our patrons who cannot avail 
themselves of the opportunity of visit- 
ing our shop and making their own 
| selection. In addition we have 
“Unique Shapes” and a limited num- ' 
ber of Straight Grain Pipes. 





No. 123 


All Pipes Illustrated 
Natural $7 


Bruyére $8 


All Pipes Illustrated 
Natural $7 
Bruyére $8 


Send For Our Complete Catalogue 


We Ship Prepaid Anywhere in the 
nited States 





6 E. 45 St. New York 
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COLOUR WOODCUTS 
By Hall Thorpe 


HESE gay pictures, printed 

from wood-blocks engraved 
by the artist, have a unique artis- 
tic value. They will brighten 
your walls and add a joyous 
note to your plan of decoration. 

Priced from $3.00 up 


You may examine a portfolio of 
these prints in your own home if 
you will write us giving references 


A beautiful Easter gift 


BROWN ROBERTSON CO., INC, 
415 Madison Ave., Dept. 107. New York, N. Y. 


or your own print dealer 
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HE dress shirt of -irreproachabie 

fit, style, materials and workman- 
ship is essential to correct formal attire; 
the finest that can be made is none too 
good! 


The dress shirt illustrated is made in the 
latest mode, ready to wear in all sizes, 
with sleeve lengths to suit every indi- 
vidual requirement. Different lengths 
of bosom obviate the cause of that un- 
sightly disigurement—the bulging front. 























© It is fashioned by experienced custom 
operators in our own workrooms and 

iI! ) finished entirely by hand. The materials 
i are our best importations; the bosom 

and cuffs of Irish Linen and the body of 

° Batiste. This shirt can not be obtained, 

o ready to wear, except from us. By mail 

postpaid. 














Price $7.50 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
15 East 40th St., New York 





Established 1899 
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Colors of Initials Colors of Match Packs 


Gold Silver Gold Silver 
Black White Black Orange 
Blue Light Blue 
Green Purple 
Yellow Lavender 


$3350 


for 50 packs 


$500 


for 100 packs 


Monogram Match Packs 


(TRADEMARKED AND COPYRIGHTED) 


With your Own Initials—Packed in a Tin 


Ideal for the dinner, Mah Jongg, or ae Table. The latest smart smok- 
ing accessory. Makes a charming Gift. Mail order and check at once to 
THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP, 619-F Madison Ave., New York 
(Candles of Quality) 

also carried by such smart shops as 


Saks & Co., New i 
Daniel Low & Co., 





Lord & Taylor, New Y 
Fg —s oo . York 


& Co., New York 8. S. Pierce Cate Boston 
The Ritz. “Cariton’ Hotel, New York M. T. Bird & Company, Boston 
Kaufman & Baer, Pittsburgh L. S. Ayres & Ce., Indianapolis 
Gimbel Bros., New York M.M. fmt Co., New York 








— "s, Chicago Boggs 


aha & Buhl, Pittsburgh 








EA DY-TO-WEAR clothes 

in a wide range of im- 
ported woolens, fashioned by 
skilled tailors from our cus- 
tom-made department. 


Correspondence Invited 


Am 


SS <B 
630 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 























SPORT SHIRTS 





Hand tailored, white chev- 
= soft collar and cuffs. 

Appropriate for sport and 
office wear. 


Mail orders promptly filled. 


$3.50 each—6 for $18. 


AUGUST 


Outfitters to Harvard men since 1901 
1320 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
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When you care for your 
hair with an Ajax comb 
you get to a superlative 
degree the combined ben- 
efits of quality, utility— 
and safety. § Ajax combs 
are made of the finest 
quality hard rubber—and 
that only. Their teeth are 
properly spaced and bev- 
eled to arrange the hair 
and massage—without ir- 
ritating—the scalp. Their 
hard rubber construction 
renders them unbreakable 
and completely eliminates 
the danger of inflamma- 
bility. § Buy a big, sleek- 
black Ajax comb for your 
dresser—and for your 
hair's sake. Pick out the 
model you want at your 
favorite department, spe- 
cialty or drug store. THE 
VULCANIZED RUBBER 
CO.,INC., 251 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

















VOGUES BOO! 
OF ETIQUEL 


$4. 


Royal octavo, 
cloth, 530 pp. 
$4 postpaid. 





Are You the Woman 
WHO ALWAYS KNOWS? 


Are you the hostess who never makes mistakes, the woman 
to whom her friends always come when they aren’t quite 
sure, the woman whose ipse dixit is taken by all her circle, 
without question? Do they ask you things like this .. . ? 
At which side of a man does.a woman sit in a motor? 
What is the etiquette of visiting boxes at the opera? 
At what age are children formally introduced? 


Does every guest speak: to his hostess on arriving 
and leaving a party? 


Is it obligatory for a man to ask his hostess to dance? 
How are subscription dances managed? 
How does one send messages on cards? 


What titles are used on cards? When may cards 
be left and when may they be sent? 


What would be the most moderate tips for servants 
at a country house? 


Fashions change—in what to do, as well as in what to wear. 
Perhaps you think you know the correct answers to all 
these questions. ... But... . dre vou sure? If not, 
why not make sure today? It will cost you only $4. And 
what’s that—as a social insurance premium? 


VOGUE'S 
BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 


The foundation of good breeding; formal and informal entertaining; 
distinction in dress, speech and correspondence; alterations in present- 
day social usage; and many other questions are set forth in Vogue’s 
new Book of Etiquette. By the editors of Vogue, the acknowledged 
court of authority in America on all debatable niceties of good form. 


To order by mail, use this coupon 


VOGUE 
1g West 44TH StreET, New York 


Please send me one copy 
of Vogue’s Book of Etiquette. 
I inclose $4. 


Miss 
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Your Skin: Satin-Soft 
and Ever Youthful 


The delightful consequence of 
regularly using this famous 
glycerine-laden soap. 


UT) *chycerine Soap 


Depended upon since 1860 as 
a “first aid toward a beautiful 
skin”. And just the right pro- 
portion of glycerine, long known 
as an emollient, makes it as 
soothing as it is effectual. 


No. 4711 Eau de Cologne—lIts mild 
astringent action is highly beneficial. 
An effective base for cosmetics. A 
favorite since 1'792. 


No. 4711 Bath Salts — Refreshing 
and exhilarating. Indispensable for 
softening the water. Nine exquisite 
perfumes. 


Made in U.S. A. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street New York 


OTHING so mars an 
otherwise beautiful face 
as the inevitable lines of 


fatigue and: suffering caused by 
tired, aching feet. 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
The Antiseptic, Healing Powder 
insures foot comfort and is an 
every day Toilet Necessity. 
Shake it in your shoes in the 
morning, Shop all day—Dance 
all evening—then let your mirror 
tell the story. It will convince 
you. Allen’s Foot-Ease is add- 
ing charm to thousands of faces. 
Let us show you what it can do 
for you. 

Trial package and a Foot 
Ease Walking Doll sent FREE, 


Address 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
Le Roy, N. Y. 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
Drug and Department Stores 
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HANDWOVEN 
BABY 
BLANKETS 


Made on the old Colonial Hand Loom 


A Baby Gift with the beauty of hand 
work and the quality of Pioneer days. Soft 
and dainty and light and warm. Made 
from pure virgin wool and will wash with- 
out shrinking. 


One of our Crib Blankets brought the 
following zemarks in our mail, “It is the 
most beautiful piece of. work of that kind 
{| have ever seen and J shall take great 
pleasure in showing it to my friends. It 
is a gift to my daughter and she has ex- 
pressed the greatest delight to be the owner 
of anything so lovely.” 


Means’ BASKETWEAVE 
BLANKETS Handwoven 
may be purchased in New York at 
B. Altman & Co. and the 
Best & Co. best gift 
Franklin Simon & Co. stores 
Infants Shop in the 
Lord & Taylor country 


(f you cannot reach one of these stores, write 
to us for a folder with samples and prices. 


THE MEANS WEAVE SHOP 
79 Howe St. Lowell, Mass. 


We also make Basketweave Couch Throws 
which are woven by hand 






a How is 
Your Throat ? 


Full of soreness and pain—raw and 


swollen—sendingaches all over head 
and body? . alia 


If this is your throat—then why not 
make a few improvements? 


Absorbine, Jr., that accomplished lini- 
ment and capable antiseptic, will remove 
the germs and rawness, clear out the aches 
and pains. 


go). It will promote health and comfort, a 
clear voice and clean taste. 


Men who can’t afford to be ill use 
Absorbine, Jr. daily, as a preventive. Asa 
gargle within and a massage on throat 
muscles, Absorbine, Jr. is most effective. 
It is stainless and agreeable. 


Atall druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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Camels Wool 
Polo Cloth Coats 
Tailored by Dartmoor 





From the 

motor to the 
opera—the country club to the 
boulevard—Dartmoor top-coats 
for sports and civilian wear are 
the choice of well-dressed men. 


In smart sports and clothing shops 


DARGDOOR 
Coat Companir 


13-21 E. 22nd St., New York 





UNDER B 
for 
instance 


Listed under B in the Shoppers’ and 
Buyers’ Guide you will find the fol- 
lowing advertisements of shops. and 
services catering to the discriminat- 
ing reader. 








Beads & Beaded Bags 





EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER in 
silks, tapestries, brocades, recoverings a_ specialty. 
Send for Catalog & prices. Schuyler 1518. Wm. 
Nibur, 2432 B'way, N.Y. Branch, 667 Madison Ave. 








Beauty Culture 


MME. MAYS’ treatments for permanently removing 
wrinkles, scars, freckles, tightening muscles, given 
only at my one address. 50 W. 49th St., N. Y. 
Bryant 9426. Booklet. Physicians’ endorsement. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
Geyser, a‘ licensed physician. This is the 14th 
year of its successful use. No electric needle or 
chemical used. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 

velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser. 

107 East 35th St., New York City 

2001 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER perma- 
hently eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots) 
No electricity or poison. Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 14-West 47th Street, N. Y. 
PERFECT COMPLEXION AND SLENDER FORM 
New Parisian Vacuum Massaging Apparatus $7.50. 
Complete with body and face cups. Jar Massaging 
Cream (Free Booklet) Hoffson Co., 47 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 
SAGGING FACES? Invention of an Actress. 
Testores the firm contours of youth. No wire, no 
Spring, no surgery. Matches_the_ hair, 
Sadie MacDonald 1482 Broadway, N. Y. City 























There are others presenting fine spe- 
cialties, quaint gifts, and exclusive 
services. Visit them or write to them 
now. 


Turn to page 14 
SHOPPERS’ AND BUYERS’ GUIDE 


IN NEW YORK 


THERE are more hotels in New York than leaves on the Tree of Knowl- 
edge. But it isn’t always easy to pick the one most appropriate to your 
temperament, the occasions of your trip, your purse. Unless you experi- 
mented for a lifetime of trips; you couldn’t cover the field—and when 
you had—it wouldn’t be there but yonder. 


The Travel Man knows all the hotels by their nicknames. Tell him how 
long you’re going to stay, what you’re going to do, how much you want to 
pay. He’ll suggest a hotel. And make reservations too, if you want. Why 
not try it? 


CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 
23 West 44th Street NEW YORK CITY 























Dr. WALTER’S 


Reducing 
RUBBER GARMENTS 
for Men and Women 
Famous for more than 20 years 


Y garments are the original rubber re- 
ducing garments, and are guaranteed 
harmless. They are made of the finest Para 
rubber, refined to such a degree of purity 
that they are worn next to the skin with 
absolute safety. 
Chin Reducer $2.50 Neck and Chin Reducer $3.50 
MAN’S ABDOMINAL REDUCER; with coutil back 
$9.00. .All rubber $14.00. Send abdomen and waist 
measure. 
ANKLETS: for reducing and shaping the ankles, per 
pair Extra high $9.00. end ankle measure- 
ment. Made of light or dark colored rubber as 


desired. 
Write for booklet to 


DR. JEANNE A. WALTER, 389 Fifth Ave., NewYork 


Chicago 
Buck & Rayner 
111 North Canal St. 
Washington 
Gibson Co., Ine. 





Man's Reducer 
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AthleticSuit for men and wom- 177 Post ead 
en;reduces entire body Philadelphia 
DEGRUR: 5.656 4 4-6,% $14.00 ary Kammerer 
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Bloomers .....+ $14.00 99] South 11th Street 917°G Street, N. W. 
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Almond Roca 


—the West has 


“gone wild” over it / 


Are you a favored one? 
Surest proof is that some 
wonderful somebody has re- 
membered you with a box of 
Almond Roca. Neither choc- 
olate nor hard candy! Un- 
usual?—Most! Different?— 
Decidedly! The West has 
“gone wild” over it! May as 
well attempt a description of 
a Grand Canyon Sunset as 
Almond Roca. Both defy it! 
But, for a dollar and a half, 
you can buy a package of 
Almond Roca. If you live 
east of the Rockies, you may 
have to address us direct— 
but the reward, you'll find, 
will more than justify the ef- 
fort. And, when you address 
us, please include yourdealer’s 
name, for we want to cater to 
your future wishes through 
him * * * Brown & HA ey, 
Confectioners to the Elect, 
Tacoma, Washington 


Almond Roca 


“An Extraordinary Confection” 
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Onchantment 


in this new Nuts * Fruits Box 


Here is the latest Johnston’s triumph—a / ea 
glorious box of nuts and fruits from every Ae & 4 
corner of the world. ‘ * | j 

Filberts ... Brazil nuts... English wal- ‘ zp (nh: 
nuts; cherries from Italy, dates from the ] ‘ . ‘y" i 
Orient—to name but a few of the enticing iy F f a 
delights it contains. : Ve pe S if 


late —some with cream and a coating, 
some without ...and novelty pieces to 


4 ‘\ 7 j 
Pare ‘ 

surprise you! om } j id, 
asada . we / 


For gifts, for the pleasant duties of life, 
Johnston’s is the preferred offering. 4 
Whether you send the Choice Box, this e fi 
P 
& 


Dipped in Johnston’s wonderful choco- Ta ake mee vg fd 
& i 4 . f 
& 
‘ 


Fa 

on 
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hy 


Medinet. 
_ 
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new Nuts and Fruits Box, or any one of us 
a dozen other favourites. Johnston’s be 
Candies are worthy of the sweetest lady v4 ¥ 

in all the world. “ 4 ys 44 
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You will find a special agency 
for Johnston’s Chocolates: in 
i one of the letter class stores 
et in your neighbourhood. 


a ns | ‘ | M s 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY MILWAUKEE, 
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STEINWAY 


NWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


No matTTeER where the Steinway goes 


it carries with it the very essence of pianos have been bought by people of the best. 


the great and subtle art of music. Its 
response to the hand and spirit of the 
musician is unequaled. Through its 
miraculous singing tone the most ex- 
quisite passages and the most pro- 
found measures of the great composers 
attain their full significance. It was 
chosen by Liszt and Rubinstein. It 
is the choice of such pianists as 
Paderewski, Rachmaninoff and Hof- 
mann. But the greatest tribute to its 
excellence is this—that the over- 


whelming majority of Steinway 


moderate means, who have realized 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community 
or near you through whom you may purchase 
a new Steinway piano with a small cash 
deposit, and the balance will be extended 
over a period of two years. * Used pianos 
accepted in partial exchange. 


Preces: $875 and up 


Plus transportation 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway HaAtb 
109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 


the true economy that lies in buying 
Always the most satis- 
factory. Always the cheapest in 
the end. 

To this public the Steinway is sold, 
as a matter of principle, at the lowest 
possible price, and upon terms that 
keep it well within the reach of every 
true lover of music. Some one of the 
numerous styles and sizes will fit your 
home and your income. Each isa true 
Steinway. And each returns, year 
after year, a full dividend of delight. 
You need never buy another piano. 
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